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Poultry Marketing Orders Mentioned in Farm Plan Hearings 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON - 
sional hearings on 
Freeman” omnibus farm bill were 
opened here this week before the 
House Agriculture Committee, testi- 
mony and examination of Secretary 


When Congres- 
the “Cochrane- 


Freeman by the committee was 
heavily weighted by the obvious po- 


litical aspects of the measure which | 


calls for individual commodity pro- 
grams and has been tagged as a 
“do-it-yourself” project. 

Of major significance were remarks 
by the secretary on the possibility 
of poultry marketing orders. 


Willard Cochrane, U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture economic direc- 
tor, was noticeably absent when Sec- 
retary Freeman appeared. Observers 
attributed this fact to Dr. Coch- 
faux pas before he Senate 
Agriculture Committee when he flat- 
ly stated to that committee that he 
intended to corn to break the 


rane $s 


st ll 


open market price and force corn 
producers into his new support and 
icreage allotment program. Dr. 
Cochrane appears to have been forced 
from the spotlight and into the 
wings, nevertheless he still remains 
the author of the omnibus measure 
must mghtfully be described 
rurn to HEARINGS, page 8) 


which 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


POULTRY NUTRITION—Dr. J. R. Couch reports on the 196! Informal Poultry 
Nutrition Conference beginning on page 10. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—AFMA's public relations director tells of this factor which 
works for or against a firm 24 hours per day. Page 18. 


AMINO ACID BALANCE—The subject of amino acid balance in 





improving 


efficiency of egg production is discussed on page 34. 
SOUTHERN HOG FEEDING—A southern hog feeding experiment catches poul- 


trymen's interest. Page 38. 


POULTRY SERVICE—A Massachusetts feed man tells how he gives management 


tips for egg profits. Page 58. 


VOLUME DOUBLES—A new mil! has doubled an Ohio firm's custom mix sales. 


Page 64. 
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Putting Research to Work 
Convention Calendar 
Worth Looking Into 


FEATURES — 


Feed Control Comment 
Bulletin Board 


Feed Markets in Detail 





Feed Men Told: ‘Make Drug Problems 


Work for You and Not Against You’ 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 

SAN FRANCISCO—‘T think the 
time has come for you to stop grous- 
ing about feed additive problems you 
face with government and turn these 
problems over to your trade associa- 
tions—then turn to and make your 
drug problems work for you, not 
against you.” 

This advice was given members of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn. at the organization’s | 


convention April 20 by Allen Baker, 


supervisor of the grain and chemical | 
the Washington State | 


division for 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Baker said he believes the 
feed industry is missing the boat on: 
@ Convincing the farmer of feed ad- 
ditive effectiveness when properly 
used. 

@ Explaining to the farmer the dan- 

(Turn to DRUG PROBLEMS, page 4) 





Role of Animal Health Experts, 
FDA Regulations Discussed 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Feedstuffs Staff 


WASHINGTON — The cold ac- 
counting of facts and business judg- 
ment coming into modern agricultur- 
al production indicate that animal 
health experts should play an in- 
creasing role in planning animal pro- 
duction programs. 

Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., dean of 


the College of Agriculture, University | 


of California, emphasized that con- 
clusion in an address presented at 
the 21st annual meeting of the Ani- 
mal Health Institute at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington April 
24-26. 

Among other talks at the AHI 
meeting was one by a Food and Drug 
Administration official who offered 
explanatory and clarifying informa- 
tion on FDA regulations on feed ad- 
ditives, including drugs in concen- 
trates used in making a complete 
feed. (See summary below.) 


Dr. Aldrich pointed out that ade- | 


quate human nutrition “means ani- 


mal proteins—milk and its products, 
meat and eggs.” He said that with 
the steadily increasing size of agri- 
cultural production units, there 
come disease problems. “With size, 
concentration and crowding there 


(Turn to ANIMAL HEALTH, page 83) 





Well Over 2,000 Expected at 
AFMA Meeting, Feed Show 


CHICAGO—Plans are set for the 
big American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention and National Feed 
Industry Show, and the combined 
event is expected to draw a crowd 
of well over 2,000 feed men 


The 53rd annual convention and 





Freeman Says Response 


To Plan Is ‘Favorable’ 


WASHINGTON—Initial reports of 
farmer response to the administra- 
tion’s emergency feed grain program 
have been “highly favorable,” Orville 
L. Freeman, secretary of agriculture, 
said this week 

He said the first taken by 
Commodity Stabilization Service area 
directors in the 32 states where the 
program now is in operation indicates 
heavy farm interest in the program. 

“In those states—especially 
Midwest—where farmers can now 
join the program, the number of sign- 
ups has been very encouraging,” h¢ 

(Turn to FREEMAN, } : 


survey 
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Poultry Cooperative 
Reorganizes; Has 


New Name, Division 


NEW YORK The Northeastern 
Poultry Cooperative Assn., Trenton 
has a new name, a new division for 
marketing poultry, a reorganized 
board of directors and authorization 
for expanded capitalization 

The new name—North American 
Poultry Cooperative Ass! came in- 
to being April 20 at a special meeting 
of Northeastern’s board of directors 
and members in New York City. Of- 
ficials said the name change “is ap 
propriate to the expanded services 
that the eight-year old ‘cooperative 
of cooperatives’ initiates under the 


(Turn to POULTRY, pag 





Purdue Reports on Vitamin A, 
Other Cattle Feeding Research 


By DR. T. W. PERRY 
Purdue University 
LAFAYETTE. IND. — Findings in 
studies of vitamin A supplementation 


levels for fattening 
were among the research results re- 


Feeders Day this week at Purdue 
University. 


The event included reports on sev- 


cattle rations | 


eral recent Purdue experiments on 
the feeding of fattening cattle 

In addition to those on vitamin A, 
the research these 
topics: 


reports -overed 


Pelleted rations containing vari- 


: |} ous amounts of hay 
ported at the annual Indiana Cattle | 


Various ratios of corn and corn 
silage in fattening rations. 
—The feeding of hormone-like sub- 


(Turn to PURDUE, page 83) 


in the | 


the 7th feed show will be held May 
7-10 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago. 

Both the convention program and 
the show, with its more than 100 
exhibits, promise particularly timely 

formation for the fast moving, fast 
changing feed industry. 

The convention activities are set 
to begin Monday, May 8, while the 
show will open with an “Advance 
Look” day on Sunday, May 7. Feed 
men are encouraged to attend the 
combined event, running 
through Wednesday, but for those 
AFMA, page 8) 


Hatching Eggs 
Go to Breakers 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Special Correspondent 

ATLANTA—Hatcherymen with ex- 
tra hatching eggs originally intended 
for broiler production are finding a 
ready market for these eggs in break- 
ing operations, it was learned here 
this week at the egg commodity com- 

> meeting of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. 

Harold Ford, executive secretary of 
the association, said the organization 
had polled breakers who expressed in- 
terest in obtaining more of these 

irn to HATCHING EGGS, page 7) 


eee 
Broiler Prices Keep 
Sliding in Southeast; 
Growers Taking Losses 


“Even the good growers who are 
completely integrated are operating 

a loss,” said an observer of the 
southeastern broiler industry this 
week. “The picture is not the least 
bit good.” 

Despite this situation, he _ said, 
broiler feed volume continues good 
in the Southeast—“but this is due 

(Turn to PRICES, page 83) 


entire 


(Turn to 


K-State Plans Special 
High School Program 
For May 18 Dedication 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dedi- 
cation of the new milling technology 
building at Kansas State University 
May 18 will include a special pro- 
gram to acquaint high school stu- 
dents with the K-State milling tech- 
nology program, Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
flour and feed milling industries, an- 
nounced. 

The special high school program 
K-STATE, 


(Turn to page 79) 
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Top of the Hopper 
—=" 


THE BIG PUSH is on in Washington to get the Freeman-Cochrane farm 
bill approved. There doubt that administration will every 
effort, political and otherwise, to get to the legislation 
“They're dead serious about this,” commented an observer who knows inti- 
mately the thinking of Freeman's advisors. “You may 
not agree with them, and a lot of other people might not with them, 
but they mean business,” he said 

Those who oppose the approach of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


no the use 


1S 
Congress accept 
economic Secretary 
agree 


chiefs, a “do-it-yourself kit for producers of individual commodities which 
endorses strict production controls, should take note of Mr. Freeman’s ap- 
proach to selling the program In testimony before the House Agriculture 
Committee he had this to say: 

“If American farmers are given some assurance of relatively favorable 
prices and incomes in the 1960's, and if we provide a sound program for 


adjusting our production to that which can be used, we will have a highly 
productive and flexible agricultural plant—one capable of responding to any 
foreseeable food production emergency. This is the kind of agriculture we 
want. 

“But in the of 
What are the potential consequences? 

“Farmers could, in the absence of a program, use their productive 
capacity indiscriminately. In that if support programs were con- 
tinued, the burden on the federal budget would become intolerable, and the 
stockpiles of surplus completely unmanageable. Or—and more likely—the 
public would refuse to continue such supports, and prices and incomes would 
be driven down so low that results could be catastrophic.” 


absence such a program, results could be disastrous. 


such 
event, 


-_ v 
IT TAKES A SPECIAL KIND of talent, possessed by Mr. Freeman, to 
describe as “flexible’’ a program based primarily on strict production con- 
trols—a move which is described by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
as a “bid to concentrate unprecedented power over the destiny of American 
agriculture,” in the hands of the secretary and the executive branch of 
government. Flexible perhaps from the standpoint of those pulling the 


strings, but certainly not at the other end of the line. Operation of such a 
gigantic puppet show apparently will cost nothing, in Mr. Freeman’s opinion. 

Congressional reaction has not been measured to any degree as yet, 
but caution and concern are in order. Many people opposed to the feed grain 
bill predicted that it could never pass. It did 


- v 

is real concern within the industry as to how 
much power USDA will be given to control agricultural production. For 
example, the American Poultry & Hatchery Federation observes: “Pro- 
ponents of government regulation must be dancing with glee at the current 
display of poultry expansion. It will make their goal much easier to attain. 
Many who heretofore would not condone controls may now reach out for 
them as a last ditch solution.” 


THERE, OF COURSE, 


— v 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES for graduates of colleges of agriculture remain 
good in 1961, but the payoff is on the Ph.D. degree. A rapidly growing dif- 
ference in starting pay between graduates at the B.S. and Ph.D. levels is 


highlighted in a survey of 11 land grant colleges by Iowa State University. 
1960 graduates with bachelor’s degrees began 
THE HOPPER, page 


The schools reported that 
TOP OF 


(Turn to 79) 
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How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


é Adi 





Feed business during the week was generally good. Reports from the 
region vary from indicating business as being off to being brisk. Some feed 
men said they would set records for the month. 

Soybean meal and animal protein prices advanced rather sharply during 
the week as the ingredient market continued its gyrations. It has caused 
much purchasing to be on a “hand-to-mouth” basis throughout the industry. 


up as the birds begin to eat more. Broiler feed business was good although 
the broiler industry is going through financial straits. High feed prices and 
record low prices for broilers at the farm were reportedly pushing some 


| 
Chick and pig starter feeds showed up well and turkey feed was picking 








southeastern operations into bankruptcy. 
and birds placed must be fed. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that the wholesale feedstuff 
price index advanced 2.2 points from a week ago to 89.9 and was 12.6 points 
above a year earlier. The week's feed-grain index was up three points from 
last week at 63.6, but trailed a year ago by 3.3. The hog-corn ratio, based 
on Chicago prices, was 15.9 this week compared to 16.3 last week and 13.4 the 
same week last year. (Major feed market review and ingredient quotations 
on pages 80-82.) 


Northwest 


Feed manufacturers in the North- 
west report business is varying from 
off to good, compared with last week 
The majority says the month of April 
has been a much better month than 


But, placements have been high 


to more complete dairy feeds con- 
tinued with manufacturers offering 
a low-protein (about 14%) feed to 
supplement the diet of grass fed cows. 

The continued strength in soybeans 
resulting from a reported shortage 
of supplies will accelerate the move 


the corresponding month a year ear- by mixers to substitute other ingre- 

lier. One firm reported its business | dients for soybean oil meal. Substi- 

up 30% and two firms said they ex- | tutes likely to be used by mixers in 

pected the month to end up 15‘ this area are meatscraps and fish 

ahead of April, 1960 meal, plus a buildup in the use of 
One manufacturer said business | linseed oil meal and a revival in the 

was off 2% from last year use of the long dormant cottonseed 
All manufacturers report turkey | oil meal. 


Egg mashes moved in volume dur- 
ing the week. Chick starting, grow- 
ing and turkey feeds are showing up 
increasingly in the over-all tonnage 

But as one spokesman said, broiler 


business to be increasing as the birds 
eat more feed. Broiler and chick 
starters are moving well and some 
manufacturers report hog and steer 
feeds also moving. 


Dairy feed sales taper off in this | feeds are in a “sad situation.” He 
area as pastures open up in late | added that he was glad there “isn’t 
spring. much integrated broiler feeding in 

Prices of high protein feeds will | this area 
increase $1-3, most feed manufac- Broiler prices ranged from a rare 
turers say. Further increases in soy- | top of 15¢ lb. to a low of 13%%¢ and 


bean meal made the animal proteins | an average level of 14¢ 


One grower 


bullish. Meat and bone meal prices | in western New York, marketing 20,- 
ranged $13-18 higher and tankage | 000 birds at 14¢ lb., said at this level 
was up $12-17. | he would only be able to recover his 


“pocket book” costs and would be out 
his labor. 


Egg prices were steady to lower. 


One feed man said he feared that | 
the price increases may hurt the feed 
business this summer in that farm- 


ers would feed fewer animals or rely Running time of formula feed man- 
more on farm grains. ufacturers held steady at 36 hours 
last week. 
Southwest S 
Formula feed business in the outheast 
Southwest continues at close to last Formula feed business in the 
week's pace although some trade | Southeast continues to be reported 
sources indicated that volume was | as being slow to very good. Good 
somewhat less. In most cases mills | pastures and a good surplus of milk 


will operate on a five-day schedule | are causing dairymen in many areas 


but some reported a slow five-day | to dry up their cows which is slowing 
operation with backlogs at a mini- | down dairy feed business. Broiler 
mum. | feed business continues good with 


some mills operating 24 hours a day; 
this is due to the fact of the greater 
number of broilers on feed. 

The picture in the broiler industry 
is not the least bit good. With higher 
prices of feed ingredients and broilers 
selling at 13%¢ lb. f.o.b. the farm, 
even the zood growers who are com- 
| pletely integrated are operating at 
| a loss. It is rumored that the losses 
| some are having to take are causing 
them to take bankruptcy and many 
| are predicting that broilers may get 
| as low as 12¢ lb. Some commercial 
| 


Mixers’ volume is comprised mainly 
of pig feeds and turkey feeds which 
are providing a greater share of vol- 
ume each week. Some increase in 
chick feed was noted with this vol- 
ume running ahead of a similar pe- 
riod a year ago. Starter feeds in all 
lines were moving well. 

The low broiler prices have been 
a matter of concern to mixers; how- 
ever, volume of broiler feeds con- 
tinues at a high level. Broiler prices 
have not shown any appreciable im- 
provement during the past week. 

The movement of hog feed is below 
mixers’ expectations. The complete 
formula is being replaced by feed- 
ing low priced grain and proteins. 


Northeast 


Mixers’ sales held steady this week, 
with no big pickup or letdown in 
sight. 

The changeover from concentrates 


hatcheries are placing their eggs on 
the open market at reduced prices. 
Good demand for corn has caused 
prices to advance as much as 4¢ bu. 
making the delivered price range 
from $1.30 to $1.36 depending 
upon location. Many cotton seed 
oil mills have completed their crush- 
ing operations and this is causing 
cottonseed meal and hulls to be in 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 85) 








What’s new in profit- 
premixes for ruminant animals? 


There 


beef cattle 


It’s Peter Hand’s new C-F Premix! 

Recent research has shown us that ruminant animals 
can and do flourish on relatively high levels of low quality 
roughages if we supplement these roughages with the 
necessary, nutritional and cellulolytic factors. These 
factors help establish and feed the microbial population 
of the rumen to aid in the digestion of cellulose, build 
microbial nutrients which can be used by the animal, 
and produce unidentified growth stimulants. 

But,-since all animals do not need or use the same 
factors, modifications of the basic formula should be 
made to control the amounts of vitamins and trace 
minerals that will be added to the ration. And, that’s a 
job for Peter Hand’s new C-F Premizes. 

Here is a fortifier that takes full advantage of all the 


Look for the answer first 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


full profit pote ntial 
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ee equipment at Peter Hand ossures prop- 


¥ ir 


gredients. Finished products are tested 


ze as well as potency. 


pners are tongs Vitamin A and D, with even 


latest scientific developments 
mulations for dairy cattle, 
and horses. And each has been bler 
f the animals it will 


lanced diet 


needs of 
provide them with a ba 


eter Hand C-F Premix contains just the 
t ns and trace minerals to quickly 
mal to its full profit potential on 

1 bag fortifies 1 ton. 


building 


are separate for- 
sheep and goats, 


ided to the specific 
feed. ¢ 


'-F Premixes help 
to promote strong 


and healthy growth and quickly bring them to their 


even on the lows 


PETER HAND'S RED 7JAPE SAVES YOU 
TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY! 
Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality ... your 100 ng Se 
that Peter Hand Premixes , fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 

been established. 


r quality roughage. 


from Peter Hand Research 


FOUNDATION 


* 180 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Investigator Summarizes Answers 
To Label Revision Questionnaires 


AMHERST, MASS.—A summary 
of replies from feed control officials 
and representatives of the feed in- 
dustry in response to a question- 
naire mailed by the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials to 
sample reaction to label revision pro- 
posals was issued this week. 

John W. Kuzmeski, professor in 
charge of feed, fertilizer and dairy 
law, University of Massachusetts, re- 
leased the summary as the investi- 
gator appointed by the association 
to conduct the survey. 

Comments by Mr. Kuzmeski, based 
on answers to eight questions, in- 
dicate: 

@ Control officials favor more quan- 
titative guarantees than do industry 
members. 

@ Most respondents think the present 
method of labeling is not satisfactory. 
@ Further consideration of the “open 
formula” is not warranted. 

@ Most respondents think further 
study of revision proposals would 
result in improved label information. 

The questionnaire was sent to 
about 200 feed manufacturers, control 
officials, trade group spokesmen and 
federal officials (Feedstuffs, March 
18, page 6). 

Some industry spokesmen say sim- 
pler and more flexible feed tag re- 
quirements are needed. AAFCO said 
its study was initiated to determine 
whether it is possible and desirable 





to devise a tag bearing information 
that will reflect to a greater de- 
gree the nutritional value of a feed 
than does the information on present 
tags (Feedstuffs, March 4, page 1) 

A summary of answers to the sur- 
vey questions and comments by Mr. 
Kuzmeski follows: 

1, WOULD IT BE PRACTICAL 
to list in the AAFCO Official Pub- 
lication the ingredients that would 

(Turn to SUMMARY, 79) 


page 





Ford Patterson Joins 


ADM Alfalfa Division 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of Ford K. Patterson to the sales 
staff of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
alfalfa _ division, 
Kansas City, effec- 
tive May 1, has 
been announced by 
Loyd M. Faris, di- 





rector of alfalfa 
sales. 

Mr. Patterson, 
formerly sales 
manager of Mid- 
west Alfalfa 
Blenders, Inc., 
comes to Archer- 


Ford K. Patterson 


Daniels - Midland 
Co. with 30 years of experience in the 
alfalfa industry. 





DRUG PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 1) 





gers of improper drug use — from 
toxic effects on livestock, the danger 
of pure food and drug seizure and, 
not least of all, the personal and fam- 
ily health impact of having highly 
potent medicaments about the farm 
@ The importance of accurate han- 
dling of materials properties of which 
are such that fractions of ‘an ounce 
per ton of feed can mean the differ- 
ence between illness and health, profit 
and loss. 

He raised the question as to how 
many farmers are equipped to han- 
dle, store, weigh and mix with the 
accuracy that these materials de- 
mand. And, he indicated in an aside 
that he sometimes wonders how many 
commercial mills are thus adequately 
equipped. 

“I’m out of my depth in telling you 
folks how to sell feed,” he continued. 
“But I did want to tell you how I 
feel about feed quality and its rela- 
tionship to customer confidence and 
maintaining and increasing sales — 
and how important it is not only to 
you to keep your business, but also 
how important it is to the feeder 
that you keep your business.” 

Referring to drugs in feed as a 
“potent double-edged sword,” Mr. 
Baker declared that they deserve re- 
spect “not only for what they can do 
for you, but what they can do to 
you.” 


Likened to Iceberg 

“The natural sales pitch you get 
from the drug supplier emphasizes 
the unquestioned value of the medi- 
cation,” he said. “He supplies you 
with other essential data, such as the 
necessary feed tag withdrawal state- 
ment, maximum amounts to use, and 
so on. But, like with icebergs, I fear 
that the most difficult problems you 
face with these materials remain be- 
low the surface, and are largely un- 
known, even to the supplier in many 
instances.” 

Many feed additives have narrow 
limits between no effect, beneficial 
effect, and toxic effect, he said, and 
the necessity for mixing small 
amounts of additives with accuracy 
requires close attention to mixing 
practices 
“There is, I fear, a basic disregard 


for your own health, and that of 
your employees in storage, handling 
and introduction of drugs. I antici- 
pate that employee insurance pre- 
mium rates will soon begin to reflect 
this attitude, and other costs may 
accrue upon those of you who are 
unaware of, or disregard, the serious- 
ness of this problem.” 

Mr. Baker said that literature is 
becoming more prominent with re- 


| ports of industrial hazards from ex- 
| posure to medications. 





None of these dangers present in- 
surmountable problems to the com- 
mercial miller, he pointed out. “I 
advise you to address yourselves to 
drug handling competence, and make 
yourselves so conversant with their 
properties that feeders cannot hope 
to equal what you can do for them. 
I urge you to develop a history of 
drug handling to the extent that no 


| one in the feed trade can be crit- 


icized.” 

Drug suppliers have a _ responsi- 
bility to tell feed men how to avoid 
trouble, and feed men have an obli- 
gation to pay attention. “Already 
departments of public health and di- 
visions of employee safety with labor 
departments, are expressing interest 
in environmental conditions in feed 
plants using feed additives. I am try- 
ing to bring to you the importance of 
taking appropriate defensive steps to 
avoid further interest by these agen- 
cies, as well as higher employee in- 
surance costs. 

“If you don’t try to solve it your- 
self you are inviting additional ex- 
pense and trouble that you can 
hardly afford,” he said. 


Warns Against Skimping 


A portion of Mr. Baker’s talk also 
was devoted to observations he has 


| made previously to feed groups that 





certain price-cutting and quality- 
skimping practices contribute to fai- 
lure of farming enterprises or push 
farmers into making their own feed. 

“The sad part of all this is that 
with the advent of bulk feed prac- 
tices and medications you feed men 
should be serving your lost customer 
with better and less expensive feed, 
delivered on the farm, than you have 
ever been able to do before,” he said. 


He urged that feed men “get out | 


and convince that customer that you 
are a specialist in what has become a 
highly scientific business—feed form- 





ulation—and that your scientifically | 


designed formulas take into account 
the best ingredient prices and the 
best possible combinations, including 
drugs. Tell him that he is legally 
protected under the feed laws when 
he buys a branded feed. Inform him 
that a commercial feed must have 
only legal drugs at legal levels. 

“Let him know, even at the expense 
of flattery, that he, too, has a scien- 
tific job to do—the job of manage- 
ment—and he can't expect to be a 
nutritionist, milling equipment spe- 
cialist and ingredient buyer and con- 
tinue to devote as much attention to 
flock or herd management as it de- 
serves.” 

Mr. Baker also suggested that feed 
men get better acquainted with ex- 
tension agents in order to help them 
better understand some of the com- 
plexities of feed manufacturing, the 
protection of the commercial feed 
laws, ingredient buying problems, 
handling of additives and so forth. 
“You should draw your extension 
service into cooperating with you 
rather than competing with you,” he 
said. 


Advertising Suggestions 

Suggestions on developing sales 
through advertising were offered the 
feed men by John H. Hoefer, presi- 
dent of Hoefer, Dietrich & Brown, 
San Francisco advertising agency. 

The feed industry may be thought 
of as a prosaic business by many, 
Mr. Hoefer said, but actually the 
kinds of services it performs offer 
many opportunities for creative ad- 


vertising. 
Consumers respond to advertising 
when the benefits to them are 


stressed, Mr. Hoefer said. “Price 
alone won't do it, but such things as 
quality, location, convenience and 
special services can produce results 
if advertised effectively.” 

He suggested that advertising 
should tell less of “how your product 
came to be and more of what it will 
do for me.” 


California Group 
Decides Against 
Name Change 


SAN FRANCISCO — Members of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. decided not to change 
the name of their organization after 
all. 

Prior to the annual meeting at the 
Jack Tar Hotel April 20-22, mem- 
bers in a mail survey indicated “by 
an overwhelming number” that they 
would like to have the association 
called the California Grain & Feed 
Assn., Arthur H. DeRaad, president, 
said. 

Mr. DeRaad, of DeRaad Ware- 
house, Lemoore, Cal., said that sub- 
sequently objections were received 
from people in the hay business, so 
the board of directors decided it 
would be best to keep “hay” in the 
name, merely dropping the word 
“dealers.” 

Members at the convention were 
asked to express their preference, 
and in a voice vote it was decided to 
make no change at all. 

But while “the name’s the same,” 
the organization and its convention 
definitely had a new look. Attend- 
ance, which totaled 737 (including 
235 wives), was the largest registra- 
tion in 37 years. 

The association, Mr. DeRaad re- 
ported, now has 504 members, re- 
versing a declining membership trend 
for the first time in five years. 


New President 


T. D. Griffin, Bell Grain & Milling, 
Pomona, was elected president of the 
group to succeed Mr. DeRaad. Dolph 
Hill, Jr., Golden Eagle Milling Co., 
Petaluma, was named vice president. 

New directors elected are Blair 
Erigero, the Pillsbury Co.; W. A. 
Gould, Consolidated Milling Co.; R. 
C. Anspach, Wilbur-Ellis Co., and 


(Turn to CALIFORNIA, page 79) 





Need for High 


Quality Dairy 
Feeds Cited 


SAN FRANCISCO — More atten- 
tion to higher quality dairy feeds was 
urged by Dr. James D. Schuh, exten- 
sion dairy specialist of the University 
of Nevada, in a talk at the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. con- 
vention April 20. 

“Only by using high quality feed 
will we be able to realize the full 
potential of animals we are feeding,” 
Dr. Schuh said. 

Improvements have been made, he 
said, but more attention should be 
paid to energy requirements of dairy 
animals. Feeds that are highest in 
fiber are lowest in nutrients, with en- 
ergy dropping 2% to 3% for every in- 
crease of 1% in fiber. Increasing en- 
ergy of rations with addition of fat 
has been studied in a number of ex- 
periments, and some significant in- 
creases in butterfat content of milk 
have been achieved in this way. Also, 
some experiments have shown a 
synergistic action between barley and 
added fat, he reported. 

Nevada studies in which fat and 
sodium propionate were fed did not 
increase utilization of energy from 
fat, he said. 

Dr. Schuh noted that pelleting and 
more frequent feeding, as well as pro- 
viding higher energy feed, also are 
aimed at increasing production of 
dairy cows. 

“One can’t substitute high fiber 
materials for grain in making a good 
dairy ration,” he said. “Also, it isn’t 
necessary to include eight to ten dif- 
ferent grain products and three to 
four. protein sources in a dairy feed.” 

It is necessary to know the energy 
content of grains in local areas, he 
pointed out, as it is not possible to 
always “go by the book.” For exam- 
ple, much barley harvested in Cali- 
fornia has declined in energy value, 
and the energy values of Kansas milo 
also are dropping. 

He urged feed men to encourage 
feeders to test hay so that its value 
is known and also preach the value 
of high energy feeding, particularly 
in summer. “Contrary to what one 
might expect, high energy feed is a 
cooling feed,” he said.. 


Corn By-Product 
Recovery Estimated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, now 
struggling with contract terms for 
the approved sale of Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned corn for indus- 
trial alcohol manufacture, report 
that the by-product feed recovery will 
amount to between 5,000 and 6,000 
tons per month of distillers solubles 
and dried grains. 

It is understood that the most re- 
cent draft of the proposed contract 
which carries a renegotiation clause 
will provide for recapture by the gov- 
ernment of any profits over 2% after 
taxes from the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol from CCC corn. 

It has been learned that USDA is 
trying to make the contract tight in 
every respect since it is believed that 
only one major distiller can qualify 
for purchase of corn from the govern- 
ment on the basis of previous use of 
off-shore molasses for industrial al- 
cohol production. 

(Turn to CORN, page 8) 
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mp UNIFORM! 


dehydrated alfalfa 


No need to elaborate on the advantages of uniformity in your dehydrated 
alfalfa. But we do want to point out that uniformity of grade, color, and nutritive 
value of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is a “sure thing.” This is so because of Small’s 
system of precision blending and “double-check” laboratory analysis. That’s why 
you are guaranteed in writing that Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa delivered to 


your plant will meet your specifications—car after car, year in and year out. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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California Effort 
To Meet Water 
Needs Discussed 


SAN FRANCISCO California's 
huge and somewhat controversial 
water control and conservation proj- 
ect was described and defended by 
Harvey O. Banks, retiring director 
of the California State Department of 
Water Resources at the 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
convention April 20 

“An adequate supply 
imperative for 


Assn 


ot water is 


agriculture, industry 


California 


and urban development, and indus- | 
tries close to agriculture are vitally 
concerned with this need,’’ Mr. Banks 
said. 
Work already is underway on por- 
tions of the $1.75 billion project. How- 
ever, some opposition to it has been 
voiced by various elements in the 
state, particularly in northern areas 
Mr. Banks observed that “people 


don’t worry about water except when 
there’s a flood or a drouth.” These 
problems occur periodically, but since 
t when 
construction of con- 
be completed in 


to be avoid- 


it is impossible to predict jus 
will occur 
must 


they 
trol 
advance if problems 
ed, he 


facilities 
are 
said 

1951 
in the 


since 


Worst Since 
now midst of 
drouth 1951. The 
inning at only 20% 


California 
its severest 
Kern River 
of its normal flow 
ifornia will be lucky to get enough 
water to wet stream beds once this 
year, Mr. Banks said 

In the Sierra area, a beef-producing 


is 


is r 


section, only the highest priority 
users are getting water, and this 


supply may be exhausted by July, he 
noted. And in southern California 
several critical areas which rely on 
ground water supplies now are pump- 
ing from 600 ft more. A number 
of other agricultural areas face prob- 
lems of flooding or of shortages, he 
said. 

An expected 
population in ¢ 
the need for water control measures, 
Mr. Banks said. The present 16 mil- 
lion population is expected to double 
by 1980 and climb to by 
2020, with most of the increase in the 
south. 

As urban 
culture will be pushed out of south- 
ern California, but there will be con- 
siderable farming there for some time 
to come, he said. “If Colorado River 
rights are upheld, the area will have 
sufficient water until 1970, but right 
now California is facing the prospect 
of substantial loss of this water sup- 
ply as other developments claim a 
larger share of it,” he said 

The over-all project includes plans 


or 


increase in 


intensifies 


sharp 


‘alifornia 


56 million 


growth increases, agri- 


for reservoirs, irrigation systems, 
three major aquaduct systems 
drainage facilities and recreational 
areas 

—_ A 


Egg Breaking Firm 


Opens in Arkansas 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
Miss Lark Egg Products Corp., a new 
egg breaking firm, has started opera 
tion here, providing a market for sur- 
plus eggs produced in the state 

G. W. Lindsey the officers 
of the corporation, said the new plant 
started with 500 to 1,000 
cases of eggs weekly 

Others associated with Mr. Lindsey 
are: Dave Phelps, president, Adkins- 
Phelps, Little Rock, and Ted Cam- 
eron, president, Cameron Feed Mills 
Little Rock. 

The new facility is located in the 
Adkins-Phelps Egg Plant, which was 
opened recently to carton shell eggs 

Mr. Lindsey said the breaking 
plant will be operated throughout 
the year, packing whole and 
separating eggs and blending eggs 


one ol 


operation 


eggs 


to specific requirements. 


| 
| 
| 
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and southern Cal- | 





Chicks 


Placed in Principal 


Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. 
February {8 1,185 395 
February 25 1,191 390 
March 4 1,184 4i4 
March Il ne . 1,170 404 
March 18 , . 1,229 468 
March 25 . 1,242 434 
April | 1,214 494 
April 8 1,263 548 
April 15 1,234 512 
April 22 1,209 520 

Week ending Va. W. Va. 
February !8 ee 1,195 462 
February 25 1,026 529 
March 4 973 465 
March I} 1,238 510 
March 18 1,327 600 
March 25 1,465 649 
April | 1,340 649 
April 8 1,477 753 
April 15 1,489 621 
April 22 1,512 518 

Week ending Ark La. 
February 1/8 4,711 50! 
February 25 . 4,827 556 
March 4 - 4,664 508 
March I} 4,621 608 
March 18 .. 4,926 620 
March 25 5,269 600 
April | . 5,499 658 
April 8 5,448 598 
April 15 .. 5,604 623 
April 22 5,517 584 


Penn. Ind. i. Mo. Del. Md. 
949 765 122 B16 2,013 2,220 
956 743 102 767 1,939 2,427 
710 8!9 99 843 2,115 2,076 
908 777 130 722 2,092 2,046 
928 854 60 749 2,138 2,186 
86! 893 101 842 2,172 2,427 
8i5 891 125 823 2,276 2,582 
868 967 104 850 2,124 2,632 
915 972 120 787 2,250 2,583 
989 884 167 807 2,121 2,638 
N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss 

4,099 422 7,521 238 4,188 2,979 

3,984 412 7,655 223 4,404 3,085 

3,895 480 7,668 227 4,649 2,860 

4,008 404 7,681 259 4,737 2,952 

4,112 449 7,739 279 4,954 2,958 

4,304 433 8,441 257 4,951 3,288 

4,442 476 8,747 291 4,921 3,294 

4,398 553 8,98! 262 4,875 3,426 

4,477 487 8,902 344 4,928 3,364 

4,496 469 8.885 268 5,091 3,321 

Total 22 areas 

Texas Wash Oregon Calif 196! 1960 

2,760 373 253 1,377 39,544 34,392 

2,707 352 264 1,426 39,965 34,604 

2,816 413 305 1,486 39,669 34,954 

2,860 350 355 1,473 40,305 35,168 

2,950 358 260 1,533 41,697 35,468 

3,087 40! 352 1,475 43,944 35,637 

3,274 367 250 1,443 44,87! 34,870 

3,280 363 248 1,422 45,440 34,708 

3,094 398 293 1,516 45,513 34,980 

3,207 340 364 1,502 45,409 36,235 








SLIGHT RECOVERY NOTED 
IN HOG, CATTLE PRICES 


CHICAGO — Prices of all major 
classes of slaughter livestock dropped 
to their lowest points of the year 
early this week. At week’s end there 
had been some recovery in hogs and 
beef cattle, but trading in lambs re- 
mained quiet and prices were steady 
at the 15-year low levels of $13-16 
ewt. 

The average slaughter steer price 
here was about $24 April 26, the 
lowest since last October. Shipments 
were moderate April 27, and the mar- 
ket showed slight strength. A top of 
$27.75 was reported. 

Lightweight hog receipts were light 
and were attracting a top of about 
$18 at week’s end, up about 60¢ from 
the April 24 top of about $17.40, the 
lowest since October. 





First Dog Food Off 
Line in G.L.F. Plant 


WAVERLY, N.Y First bags of 
the G.L.F. Big Red Dog Food recent- 
ly came off the line at a plant here 


leased to G.L.F. by Corn Products 
Co. 
On hand for the occasion were 


Charles Bayly, director of operations 
for marketing services, G.L.F., and 
C. B. Tallman, small animal food 
department manager, G.L.F. 

The facility was leased by G.L.F. 
to produce foods formerly made at 
1 plant in Canandaigua, which was 
destroyed by fire Jan. 1. Corn Prod- 
ucts made dog food and stock feeds 
in the mill. G.L.F. says that it is 
using only the section of the plant 
equipped for small animal food manu- 
facture. 





Honeggers’ Dividend 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—The board of 
directors of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, has declared a 142% quar- 
terly stock dividend payable May 20 
to stockholders of record May 10, 
continuing an uninterrupted quarter- 
ly stock dividend policy based upon 
6% per annum since 1954. 

Sales of $11,218,458 for the nine- 
month period were up over $700,000, 
while expenses were down $48,513. 
Profits were $207,455.68, compared 
with $65,703.44 the same period last 
year. 

Sam R. Honegger, chairman of the 
board, states that the company’s full 
year ending June 30 should be the 
highest in the company’s history 
from a profit standpoint. 





GFDNA Membership 
Drive Adds 412 New 


|Members; Expect More 


WASHINGTON — The “Member- 
ship Expansion Day” of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. has re- 
sulted in the greatest influx of appli- 
cants ever experienced by the associ- 


| ation in such a short period of time, 


according to information from the 
Washington, D.C., headquarters 

As of April 26, 412 new members 
had definitely been added to 
membership roster, and further addi- 
tions were coming into the headquar- 
ters office every day. Sam Rice, Jr., 
membership chairman, reported that 
many states are still working, and he 
expressed confidence that the after 
effects of “ME” Day will bring in 
even more new members in the weeks 
and months ahead. 

Mr. Rice said that April 18 was 
originally designated as “ME” Day, 
but that the enthusiasm of the volun- 
tary workers made it necessary to 
continue the project long enough to 
allow all prospective members a fair 
chance to join the national associa- 
tion.” 

The object of the membership ex- 
pansion project was to “broaden the 
base” of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. to make possible addi- 
tional membership services. 

Charles Force, president, 
ed that additional services might be- 
come a possibility sooner than ex- 
pected because of the hard work of 
GFDNA members in making “ME” 
Day a success. 


-— 
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Ask Clearance on 


Vermiculite in Feed 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration announces that 
clearance has been asked on use of 
exfoliated vermiculite mineral in 
poultry feed. 

FDA said that the Zonolite Co., 
Chicago, has proposed issuance of a 
food additive regulation to provide for 
use of the vermiculite in poultry feed 
as a nutrient carrier, physical condi- 
tioner and/or pelleting aid. 


—_ 
ae 


Branch Manager Dies 


DOTHAN, ALA.—Funeral services 
were held in Dothan for Dan N. 
Forrester, 53, manager of the branch 
of Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. of Bir- 
mingham. He died in a local hospital 
following a heart attack suffered dur- 
ing a golf game. 

A native of Loganville, Ga., he had 
been with Cosby-Hodges for 18 years. 
He moved to Dothan from Birming- 
ham in 1946. 








the | 


predict- 








Broiler Egg Set 
Slows Slightly 


SALISBURY, MD.— There has 
been some slowing down in the broil- 
er egg set, but it is still ahead of a 
year ago. Chick placements in major 
broiler states last week were slightly 
below the previous week but a sharp 
25% above the corresponding week 
in 1960. 

Meanwhile, an abundance of broil- 
ers on the market has driven prices 
down. In Delmarva last week, the 
average was 14.59¢, compared with 
15.31¢ the previous week. A year 
earlier the price was 17.19¢. 

During recent years the nation has 
been able to consume about 10% 
more broilers each year. This year, 
so far, broiler production has been 
running about 25% ahead of last 
year. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler producing states set 59,967,- 
000 eggs during the week ending April 
22. This was 2% below the previous 
week, but 12% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Settings were 
down from the previous week in 15 of 
the 22 states. States for which size- 
able decreases were reported include 
Georgia, Arkansas, North Carolina 
and Alabama. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
totaled 45,409,000 broiler chicks. This 
was slightly below the previous week 
but 25% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Decreases were re- 
ported for 12 states compared with 
the previous week. States showing 
appreciable decreases include Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Indiana and Ar- 
kansas. 


Poultry Firm Now 


Mixing Complete Feed 


DANVILLE, ARK.— The Joe Ray 
Poultry Co. began mixing a complete 
feed at its mill here in April. The 
capacity is 10 tons an hour. By Aug. 
5 Mr. Ray expects to triple produc- 
tion. At that time the new Ray push- 
button feed mill will be finished. 

This completely modern mill is be- 
ing erected at the rear of the present 
operation. 

Mr. Ray says that when his new 
mill is completed, the wall between 
the two buildings will be torn down. 
The expansion will enable the Ray 
mill to mix at least 20 tons of feed 
every hour, he says. Storage space 
will also be available for 18 cars of 
feed in a new steel storage building 
Work on this storage structure will 
begin May 5, Mr. Ray said. 


ADM Confirms Grain 


Terminal Negotiations 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has confirmed that ne- 
gotiations are underway with the 
Garnac Grain Co., New York, for 
joint construction of a grain terminal 
elevator on the lower Mississippi 
River. 

The firm said that no further an- 
nouncement will be made until com- 
pletion of the negotiations. 











Plan Spring Party 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Colum- 
bus Feed Club’s annual spring party 
will be held May 4 at the Officers 
Club, U.S. Government Depot here. 

A friendship hour will open the 
event at 6 p.m., full-course dinner 
will be served at 7:30, and dancing 


will be from 9 until midnight. Over 
$200 in door prizes will be given 
away. 

The Officers Club has requested 


that every member’s and guest’s name 
be on the list submitted to it by May 
1. There will be no admittance with- 
out reservations, or cancellations af- 
ter May 1. 








HATCHING EGGS 


(Continued from page 1) 





eggs, and he urged broiler hatcheries 
to consider these buyers. The break- 
ers are paying 32%¢ doz. for them 
at the source and this price compares 
favorably, considering all factors, 
with current prices of 5-7¢ each for 
hatching purposes. 

The egg commodity committee was 
told there is a need for diverting 
broiler eggs to other markets in or- 
der to avoid an influx into the com- 
mercial egg channels caused by low 
prices of both eggs and broilers. 

Breakers are anxious to obtain all 
of these eggs, if possible, Mr. Ford 
said, because they are heavies and 
are of a desirable color content. 

Broiler hatcherymen who might 
have extra hatching eggs were urged 
to use orderly marketing procedures 
with the possibility of breaking plants 
as a source of markets at a more rea- 
sonable price than the 
market 


“distress” 


More Optimistic 
committee 
make 
courses 


The egg commodity 
which meets regularly to 
ommendations and chart 
future operations, was considerably 
more optimistic about this market 
than was indicated at two other com- 
mittee meetings in Atlanta in recent 
weeks. Those other meetings were 
concerned with broilers and turkeys 

Commercial egg production this 
year in the South is 20% over 1960 
but still under 1959, one of the heavy 
production years. 

Even though there has been an in- 
crease, the members definitely 
optimistic on potential profits this 
year 

Reports given out at the 
indicated it will be January or Febru 
ary before production will reach any- 
where near the 1959 figures. How- 
ever, members expressed complete 
agreement that the Southeast 
more orderly marketing by producers 


rec- 


for 


were 


meeting 


needs 


Marketing Proposal 

The subject of a marketing organ- 
ization for Southern producers was 
renewed and discussed, although no 
definite action was taken. The pro- 
posed selling organization would be 
composed of leading producers in the 
Southeast, and a central marketing 
office would be established, according 
to the original plans. Members of the 
committee suggested that more effort 
be made toward the organization of 
the market. Recommended was a 
meeting of a number of egg shippers 
to see if a focal point for marketing 
can be arranged. 

One spokesman noted that SEPEA 
was not going into the egg handling 
business, but was to serve as a service 
channel to help get such a company 
started if the industry felt it was 
wanted. 

The committee decisively. said it 
wanted no part of government con- 
trol of the egg business and stipulated 
that “government controls do not 
serve the small farm operator but 
rather accelerate big business, driv- 
ing the little producer out of the 
picture.” 

Also suggested was a close study of 
the operations of the exchange trad- 
ers in both cash and futures markets 

One Price 

Price quotations based on one price 
only were recommended. The quota- 
tion should be the “top” price, the 
committee said. It was noted this 
would tend to do away with area des- 
ignation for price reporting. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Maurice Pickler, New London, N.C 
Others attending were: Charles Cook, 
Charlotte, N.C.; Blanton Smith, 
Nashville: John Wallace, St. Peters- 
burg; Ralph Kelley, Garner, N.C.; 
Bob Weidlick, Roanoke, W.Va.; R. C. 
Scarborough, Lamar, S.C.; Bob But- 
terworth, Mayfield, Ky.; Bev Yeiser, 
Winchester, Ky.; Dennis Stringer, At- 
lanta; Norman Sanders, Columbia, 
S.C.; Paul Davis, Douglasville, Ga.; 
George Seatin, Atlanta, Ga.; Curtis 


Collier, Atlanta; E. H. McLaughlin, 
Birmingham; Byron Keener, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; Hal McGeorgie, Memphis; 
Harvey Green, Spartanburg, S.C., and 
Mays Montgomery, Athens, Ala 





POULTRY 
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new banner.” They also announced 
that North American will continue to 
serve its members with its wholesale 
egg division and its institutional sales 


division as Northeastern has in the 


past. 
Charter Amended 

By amending its charter and by- 
laws, Northeastern Poultry Coopera- 
tive Assn. becomes North American 
Poultry Cooperative Assn. with a 
nine-man board of directors replac- 
ing the 49-man board and the execu- 
tive committee, and with authorized 
capital stock increased from $300,000 
to $600,000 “to take care of capital 
needs for the new poultry division.” 

The new board of nine directors is 
made up of four from associations 
whose major interest is marketing 
eggs, four from poultry marketing 
associations and one director at large 

Directors elected from the egg mar- 
keting associations are C. H. Stains, 
Flemington Agri-Market; Claude 
Smith, Mississippi Federated Coop- 
eratives; Ralph B. Treat, Federated 
Egg and Poultry Sales, and Howard 
Whelan, Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change. The four directors chosen 
from associations with major interest 
in marketing poultry are: Ben Fire- 
stone, Southern States Cooperative; 
W. J. Wood, Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change (N.C.); H. C. Kennett, 
tral Carolina Farmers Exchange, and 
William Pulliam, Cotton Producers 
Assn. (Ga.). Director at large is E. A 
Kirschman, Lehigh Valley Egg Pro- 
ducers (Pa.). 

At its organization 
directors elected C. H 
dent; H. C. Kennett, vice president 
R. R. Flumerfelt (G.L.F.), treasurer 
Alfred Van Wagenen (NEPPCO), 
secretary, and B. B. Gehgan as assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer 

“Operating Group Needed” 

North American officials said the 
reorganization and expansion came 
the result of a series of 
meetings initiated by the American 
Federation of Poultry Producer As- 
“The federation group 
felt strongly that an operating organ- 
ization was needed for their members 
in the field of poultry marketing, but 
that the possibility of utilizing an ex- 
isting organization should be thor- 
oughly explored before any move to- 
ward creating a new one was consid- 
ered,” they said. “Finding sympa- 
thetic reaction from Northeastern’s 
executive committee, a special com- 
mittee of three members from each 
organization was created and worked 
out the details for the change to 
North American Poultry Cooperative 
Assn. and the creation of the poultry 
division.” 

The new division plans to engage 
a manager and set up a sales office 
for the products of its members. B. B 
Gehgan, general manager, is at pres- 
ent in Europe exploring the possibili- 
ties of expanded sales overseas for 
both eggs and poultry. 

“The change in name will not nec- 
essitate any change in existing 
shares of stock,” officials said. ““Hold- 
ers will find their rights fully pro- 
tected and covered, though, of course, 
dividends will be paid under the new 
name.” 
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FIRST BATCH OF CHICKS 

RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—The new 
Sky Fresh Hatchery has taken off 
its first batch of chicks, according to 
Robert Moellers, president and gen- 
eral manager. Operated by the Kin- 
slow brothers, the new hatchery has 
7,150 sq. ft. of floor space and is air 
conditioned. Mr. Moellers said he 
plans to have hatches coming off four 
days weekly until fall, when there 

will be new hatches every day. 
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Bio-Zyme to Continue 


Franchise Program 


SHELDON, IOWA Bio-Zyme, 
Ine., basic manufacturer of fermen- 
tation products, has announced that 
it will continue a franchise program 
throughout the U.S. and abroad 

The Sheldon, Iowa, firm formerly 
purveyed its products through North- 
ern Biochemical Corp 

It is reported that “production of 

| the base fermentation products has 
| continued on an around-the-clock 


| basis.’ 
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‘Concentrates to Be 
Considered on 
Case-by-Case Basis’ 


DES MOINES The Food and 
Drug Administration will consider 
each feed concentrate containing a 
new drug on a case-by-case basis, ac- 
cording to a bulletin from the Animal 
Health Institute. 

For some time, it was noted, there 
have been questions on the status of 
new-drug concentrates and the situa- 
tion for local feed mixers using con- 
centrates 

The AHI said FDA officials in re- 
cent talks “made it clear that the 
mixing of some concentrates in feed 
requires supplemental new drug ap- 
plications while the mixing of others 
does not. 

“The distinction depends upon the 
wording of the basic NDA for the 
new drug. Some NDA’s provide for 
mixing of concentrates containing the 
new drug into feeds without obtaining 
supplemental NDA’s. The basic NDA 
use of the drug throughout 
its use. Other NDA’s do not provide 
for the mixing of concentrates into 
feeds. In these cases, the feed mixer 
must obtain a supplemental NDA in 
order to use the concentrate. 

“In each case, FDA makes a judg- 
nent whether the concentrate con- 
taining the new drug in question can 
safely be mixed by a feed mixer with- 
out the agency's checking on the mix- 
facilities.” ’ 


covers 
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INTERVIEW—Hess & Clark inter- 
viewer listens as C. C. Hardy of 
Hardy’s Egg Ranch, League City, Tex- 
as, answers questions concerning Hess 
& Clark’s “Full Performance Index” 
campaign. 


Hess & Clark Plans 


Expansion of ‘FPI’ 


ASHLAND, OHIO—An _ expanded 
ersion of Hess & Clark’s Full Per- 
formance Index (FPI) program, in- 
troduced last year to the feed and 
poultry industries, will be launched 
at the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention in Chicago, May 6. 

Officials of the company, a division 
of Richardson-Merrell, Inc., said fa- 

orable response to the FPI program, 
which includes the use of nf-180 medi- 
cated feeds, indicated in an extensive 
survey prompted Hess & Clark to 
broaden the campaign for the coming 
year 

Russell E. Eshelman, vice president 
in charge of marketing at Hess & 
Clark, said: “The FPI campaign for 
commercial egg flocks provided a 
theme that feed companies could 
idapt to promote full performance 
nutrition, that poultry breeders could 
use to promote full performance 
breeding, and that poultry equipment 
firms could use to promote housing 
and equipment for full performance 
environment. 

“For poultrymen, FPI provided the 
basis for a new way to improve flock 
efficiency by setting up flock perfor- 
mance goals on egg production, feed 
requirements per dozen eggs, hen 
livability and percentage of 
rrade A eggs.” 


house 


Extensive Questioning 
Hess & Clark personnel traveled 
more than 50,000 miles from New 
Jersey to California and from Minne- 
sota to Texas, armed with tape rec- 
and asked feed manufactur- 
(Turn to HESS & CLARK, page 84) 


orders, 
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CORN 
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USDA officials also say the nature 
of the distillation process will result 
in only 60% of the corn consumed 
producing by-product recovery 

USDA announced last week (Feed- 
stuffs, April 22, page 1) that a tenta- 
tive program had been developed to 
sell limited quantities of CCC-owned 
corn for industrial alcohol production 
and other products to lessen depend- 
ency on imported molasses. Depart- 
ment officials said only processors 
who used molasses or grain in mak- 
ing acetone, butanol and/or ethanol 
during the previous year will be eligi- 
ble to participate 

Intentions are to furnish grain on a 
monthly basis for a period of one 
year, with provisions for cancellation 
of contract on 30 days’ notice by eith- 
er the contractor or the department 

The quantity of grain sold will be 
limited to amounts needed to produce 
not in excess of the contractor's nor- 
mal yearly production of these prod- 
ucts, USDA officials said. Processors 
participating will be prohibited from 
using molasses for making these prod- 
ucts during the period of participat- 
ing in the program. The contracts will 
further include certain limitations as 
to imports of molasses. 

USDA officials said about 15% 
U.S. production_of industrial alcohol 
products in question are made from 
molasses and grain. This, they said, is 
equivalent to about 15 million bushels 
of corn, the amount of corn which 
CCC’s board of directors last week 
approved for sale on a bid basis for 
production of certain types of indus- 
trial alcohol. Since then, however, 
USDA officials have indicated that 
the quantities of corn to be sold under 
the corn-alcohol program will be less 
than the 15 million figure 

Some observers indicate that the 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of distillers solu- 
bles and dried grains which USDA 
says is likely to result per month 
from the corn-alcohol program would 
amount to more than 60,000 tons in a 
year’s time—or about a fifth or more 
of the estimated annual production of 
distillers feeds 


HEARINGS 


(Continued from p 
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as the Cochrane-Freeman bill 

The opening House sessions were 
touching in the extreme—a veritable 
love feast between the secretary and 
Harold Cooley, House committee 
chairman. News photographers shot 
them in fond embraces that remind- 
ed one of the typical Frenchman's 
kiss of greeting to a comrade. 

However, as the Freeman appear- 
ance progressed, the Republican 
minority shot some poisoned arrows 
into the Freeman hide, and in some 
instances drew some significant 
blood 

Unhappily, the hearings to date, 
as far as USDA officials are con- 
cerned, are not—publicly at least 
a revealing and penetrating exam- 
ination of the government officials 
as to some of the more obscure as- 
pects of this complicated legislation 


According to Republican critics 
and even some of the Democratic 
majority, it appears that the bill 


basically is little more than a sweep- 
ing request for broad grants of dis- 


cretionary authority in the hands 
of a secretary of agriculture with 
the only demonstrable restriction 


that he may not raise the price sup- 
port for any commodity above 90% 
of parity. 

However, it must be remembered 
that the farm law does provide, when 
acting in the national interest, that 
a secretary of agriculture may raise 
the price support level to any point 
he considers necessary. 


Orders, Agreements 


The vehicle which USDA evidently 
plans to use to implement the Coch- 








FOR LATE RESERVATIONS 


CHICAGO—Interest in the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention and the National Feed Show, 
being held May 7-10 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, has stepped 
up, but persons who have not yet 
made reservations at the hotel may 
still do so if they act promptly. Offi- 
cials report that the Conrad Hilton 
still can take a few reservations. 


It is suggested that those who may | 


not have made room reservations call 
or wire the hotel (not the AFMA of- 
fice) right away. They should contact 
Jack Loftus, reservations department, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Phone 
WaAbash 2-4400. 





rane-Freeman goals is the use of 
marketing orders and agreements 
which would effect the supply-man- 
agement concept which President 
Kennedy has repeatedly mentioned 
in his comments on the farm pro- 
gram 

They mean, virtually, that rigid 
controls are the necessary instru- 
ment to maintain the supply man- 
agement equation. 

Hand in hand with the market- 
ing orders and agreements the omni- 
bus bill would provide for additional 
authority—discretionary in the hands 
of the Secretary for the use of pro- 
duction controls such as acreage al- 
lotments, purchasing of excess pro- 
duction from compliers and the use of 
the compensatory payment plan when 
necessary to maintain the market 
price for a commodity. 

One of the big defects of the 
House hearings is that they carry 
deep political overtones and do not 
dig searchingly into the hidden pow- 
ers which this omnibus bill provides, 
as it amends several basic farm 
laws. 

Margin Controls 

It is feared that the amended pro- 
cedure for use of marketing orders 
and agreements may provide for not 


only production and shipments of 
farm commodities—of which there 
are 256—but it also is interpreted | 


in some quarters that the amended 
law will authorize margin controls 
on processors of a farm commodity 
or that it would permit processors 
of a commodity to fix margins and 
rive them immunity from anti-trust 


law violations. 

This is an obscure point in the 
amending legislation but, neverthe- 
less, one which the feed industry 


should consider of major importance. 

In many respects, one may rea- 
sonably fear that this extension of 
the supply-management concept is 
little short of price controls through 
margin agreements at the first proc- 
essing level 

Poultry Mentioned 

Of some major significance to the 
feed industry were the repeated com- 
ments of Secretary Freeman before 
the House committee this week as he 
determined the potential operation 
of marketing orders and agreements 
under the omnibus bill using poul- 
try and turkeys as an example. 

The secretary intimated that those 
industries with depressed income lev- 
and larger production might be 
the object of marketing orders on 
either a regional or national basis. 
As is well known, regional poultry 
groups have appeared here in the 
past to ask government controls to 
boost their income. 

The legisiative outlook is now 
obscure. The House gives reason to 
believe that it may not wish to abdi- 
cate its authority over legislation 
by granting Secretary Freeman the 
full discretionary authority he asks. 
And there may be sharp resentment 
m the part of urban Congressmen 
against the price fixing potential 
which may be hidden in the proposal. 

It has been learned from the House 
committee that it probably will not 
report any measure for at least three 
weeks 


els 











American Feed Manufacturers Assn. Convention 
and National Feed Show 


May 7-10 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Sunday, May 7 


Registration, noon to 6 p.m., Lower Lobby. 


“Advance Look" at National Feed Show, noon to 6 p.m., Exhibit Hall. 


Monday, May 8 


Registration desk open, noon to 6 p.m., Lower Lobby. 
National Feed Show, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Exhibit Hall. 


AFMA Committee Meetings 


—Open Meeting of Committee 
B, Williford Room. 


of Purchasing Agents, 


10 a.m., Parlor 


—Closed meetings of Board of Directors, Nutrition Council, Executive Traffic 


Committee, Sales Council Executive Committee. 


Open meeting on feed control problems, sponsored by AFMA and Association 


of American Feed Control Officials, Beverly Room, 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, May ? 


AFMA Speaking Program, 9:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m., Grand Ballroom. 
—W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, “Roadmaps Are Not Free." 
—E. A. Epps, Jr.. AAFCO president, "The End of a Beginning.” 


—Presentation of: 


Newly elected AFMA board members and officers. 
Three college nutrition research award winners. 


—Dr. C. B. Ratchford, University of Missouri, "We Three." 
—Cameron Hawley, lecturer and author, "The Man in Management." 


Williford Room. 
Feed Show, noon to 6 p.m., Exhibit Hall. 


Invitational luncheon, 12:15 p.m., 


Social Reception, "The Best of Broadway," 5:30 p.m., Grand Ballroom. 


Wednesday, May 10 


AFMA Speaking Program, 9:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m., Grand Ballroom. 
—Panel Discussion, "Who's Who vs. Who's Left in Feed Distribution." 


Don Butler, 


Creative Service Associates, 


moderator. 


Paul Cory, Moorman Mfg. Co., direct selling. 
Robert E. Miller, Beacon Milling Co., dealer distribution. 


Dr. 


R. J. Mutti, University of illinois, on-farm mixing. 


—Announcement and presentation of two national winners of: 


Animal Agriculture Award for Farm Magazines. 


Animal Agriculture Award for Farm Directors 
—Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald, The Quaker Oats Co., “All Join Hands and Circle 


Left." 


—H. V. Kaltenborn, radio news analyst and author, "We Look at the World.” 


National Feed Show, noon to 3 p.m., 


Exhibit Hall. 





AFMA 


(Continued from page 1) 





who cannot, the show will be open 
Sunday afternoon and no registration 
charge will be made. 

(See convention and show schedule 
details on page 8.) 

AFMA officials say that, based on 


advance registrations and hotel reser- 


vations, registration for the conven- 
tion and show is expected to total 
well over 2,000. 


There has been an additional up- | 


surge in exhibitor interest in the 
show, officials noted, and the exhibit 
hall in the hotel will be filled with 
more than 100 exhibits of feed and 
grain industry machinery, equipment, 
ingredients and other supplies and 
services. 

Exhibits of “everything new” in 
the industry are promised for feed 
men from operations of all sizes and 
types. 

Corvention Theme 

The convention theme this year is 
“Patterns for Leadership,” and in- 
dustry leaders and special guest 
speakers will present timely informa- 
tion and views of important develop- 
ments in the industry and in agri- 





culture and business and on the world | 


scene. 

In addition to the convention 
speaking program on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, there will be two special 
open meetings on Monday, May 8. 
The AFMA committee of purchasing 
agents will hold an open meeting at 
10 a.m. And a special open meeting 
on feed control problems, expected 


to be of special interest at this time, | 





is scheduled for Monday evening at 
8 p.m. Closed meetings of various 
AFMA committees also will be held 
on Monday. 


Speaking Program 

The speaking program on Tuesday, 
May 9, will open with talks by W. E. 
Glennon, AFMA president, and E. A. 
Epps, Jr., president of the Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials. Dr. C. B. Ratchford of the 
University of Missouri, discussing the 
role of the college, will be another 
speaker. 

Two of the special guest speakers 
this year will be Cameron Hawley 
and H. V. Kaltenborn. Mr. Hawley, 
well known author of “Executive 
Suite” and “Cash McCall” and other 
books, will present an analysis of 
management techniques. Mr. Kalten- 
born, noted news analyst, will out- 


line forecasts and trends on the 
world scene. 
Another special talk will be an 


analysis of proposed federal legisla- 
tion and its effect on animal agricul- 
ture by Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald, man- 
ager of economic research for the 
Quaker Oats Co. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention will be a panel discussion on 
developments in feed distribution, led 
by Don Butler of Creative Service 
Associates. Panel members will be 
Paul Cory, Moorman Mfg. Co., direct 
selling; Robert E. Miller, Beacon 
Milling Co., dealer distribution, and 
Dr. R. J. Mutti, University of Tli- 
nois, on-farm mixing. 

The program also will feature pre- 
sentation of winners of AFMA nutri- 
tion research and animal agriculture 
awards. The big social reception will 
take place Tuesday evening. 
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Now in commercial use by farmers, 


SILOTRAGIN again proves to 


: 
” 


> ~ 
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be low-cost silage insurance 


Thousands of satisfied users report Si/otracin, new 
silage preservative with antibiotic action, prevents 
spoilage - protects proteins - stops offensive odors. 


pete 


For several seasons Silotracin has been tested 
exhaustively both in laboratory and college 
field tria!s on grasses of all types. Now, after 
12 months of everyday use on the farm, the 
farm reports are in. These reports confirm, 
emphatically, that the selective antibioiic ac- 
tion of Silotracin eliminates guesswork; that 
Silotracin reduces shrinkage, minimizes spoil- 
age and loss of nutrients, stops offensive odors. 

“Steers consumed almost twice as much” 
reports one farmer. “This is the most palatable 
silage we have ever fed” writes another. 
Again, “The silage has a mild, pleasant odor.” 
These are the views of farmers who have used 
Silotracin, who have discovered for them- 
selves how Silotracin—the first silage preserv- 
ative using antibiotic action—helps make their 
silage more profitable. 

Silotracin goes right to work as you fill the 
silo, works in the critical first 72 hours. It 
delivers these important advantages: 

1 — Protects valuable forage proteins because 
its selective inhibition of protein-destroying 
bacteria reduces ammonia production. 

2 — Reduces spoilage because antibiotic ac- 
tion encourages ‘preserving’ organic acids 
(lactic, acetic, propionic) needed for high 
quality silage. 

3—Ends offensive odors because butyric 
acid is virtually eliminated. 


4 — Keeps silage fresh for many months. 

5 — Antibiotic is destroyed before silage is 
fed — no traces appear in the milk. 

6 — Completely safe for animals and humans, 
does not irritate eyes, nose or throat. 

7 — Non-corrosive, will not harm machinery 
or equipment because it produces no sulphur 
dioxide. 

Remember though, as good as Silotracin is, 
it does not lessen the need for effective pack- 
ing and sealing of the forage from air inva- 
sion. Preservatives are no substitute for good 
management. 

Silotracin is available only to feed manu- 
facturers in two forms; a.) Silotracin Ready- 
to-Use — containing 1 gram specially proc- 
essed zinc bacitracin antibiotic per pound. 
b.) Silotracin Concentrate — containing 40 
grams specially processed zinc bacitracin an- 
tibiotic per pound. 

For full information, write Animal Nutri- 
tion Department, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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The use of Silotracin for silage preservation is covered by U.S. Patent 2,940,857 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION > 
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New Ideas Brought Out 





A Report on the 196] Informal Poultry 
Nutrition Conference 


@ Pigmentation of Poultry 


Products 


The program of the 1961 Informal 
Poultry Nutrition Conference was 
divided into two different types of 
discussions. The afternoon session was 
concerned with three papers on “pig- 


mentation of poultry products,” four 
on “fatty acids and fats,” and four 
on “calcium, phosphorus and trace 


minerals.” The evening session con- 
sisted of a panel discussion on “amino 
acid nutrition.” There were eight par- 
ticipants, three of whom discussed 
growth; two, essential amino acid nu- 
trition, and two, laying hen nutrition. 
The final paper was concerned with 
“nutritional Fifteen of the 
presentations were from universities 
and state colleges and four were 
from commercial laboratories 


stress.” 


The reader’s attention is directed 
to the fact that a few really new 
ideas came out of this conference 


One is the possible development of 
pigmentation products through either 
chemical or biological synthesis. Fur- 
thermore, according to the author's 
survey, this is the first time an un- 
complicated vitamin E deficiency has 
been produced in the laying hen suffi- 
cient in degree to stop egg production, 


decrease fertility and have a more 
definite effect on hatchability and 
embryonic development than has 


heretofore been reported. In another 
report, a copper deficiency was pro- 
duced through zinc antagonism, and 
a description of this phase of nutri- 
tion was given. 

New ideas which were brought out 
during the “amino acid nutrition” dis- 
cussion consisted of the importance of 
non-essential amino nitrogen and a 
discussion of the possible mixtures of 
amino acids for growing chicks which 
would more nearly attain the levels 
of growth obtained with mixed pro- 
teins. The amino acid silhouette for 
the evaluation of amino acid balance 


is also a new idea. Finally it was 
definitely pointed out that sesame 
oil meal supplemented with lysine 
contains a superior combination of 
amino acids to that of soybean oil 
meal. It was also brought out during 
the discussion that it is the absolute 
intake of amino acids, rather than 


the concentration of the amino acids 
in the diet, which is of significance 
(The amino acid papers will be re- 
viewed in the May 6 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 


PIGMENTATION OF 
PRODUC TS—tThere were three 
papers on “pigmentation.” The first 
of these was presented by William 
Marusich of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., 
Nutley, N.J., and was concerned with 


POULTRY 


“Canthaxanthin as a Broiler Pig- 
menter.” Canthaxanthin has been 
found in the natural state in mush- 


rooms and has been synthesized by 
Hoffmann-LaRoche. From the pre- 
sentation given by Mr. Marusich, it 
locks like a possible broiler pig- 
menter 

Laboratory studies were conducted 
with formulas made up of white corn, 
yellow corn, and yellow corn plus 
2% % alfalfa with 3,000 IL.U. of vita- 
min A per pound added to all diets 
Peterson cross cockerels were used 
as the experimental chicks 

Apparently, less canthaxanthin is 





PART 1 


@ Calcium, Phosphorus and 


Trace Minerals 


@ Fatty Acids and Fats 


By Dr. J. R. Couch 
Texas A&M College 


required for pigmentation than has 
heretofore been reported from some 
of the other pigmentation compounds 
such as xanthophyll, zeaxanthin, and 
others. For satisfactory pigmentation 
of broilers, 6 mg. of canthaxanthin 
per pound was required with the ra- 
tion containing white corn, 3 mg. 
for the supplementation of the yellow 
corn formula and 2 mg. per pound 
when added to the formula containing 
yellow corn plus 244% dehydrated al- 
falfa meal. 

Three - nitro - 4 - hydroxyphenyl- 
arsonic acid was used in field studies 
to enhance the degree of pigmenta- 
tion. In the field trial, a formula 
which contained 50% ground yellow 
corn and 8 grams of canthaxanthin 
per ton produced good pigmentation 

Mr. Marusich concluded that 4 
grams per ton of canthaxanthin would 
pigment broilers sufficiently when 
added to a reasonable, practical type 
diet. When this compound, canthaxan- 
thin, was added to diets for laying 
hens it produced an orange to red- 
dish-orange egg yolk. 

The stability of canthaxanthin was 
discussed. Dr. Bauernfeind, one of the 
co-authors of the paper, concluded 
that reasonable stability could be ex- 
pected with canthaxanthin. Stability 
was excellent when the canthaxan- 
thin was supplied in the feed in the 
stabilized form in beadlets. This is 
the form in which it was fed in the 
experiments reported by Mr. Maru- 
sich. If the levels of canthaxanthin 
are too high, a reddish-orange tinge 
in the skin will occur. 

Dried Algae Meal 

The second paper on pigmentation 
was presented by Dr. A. L. More- 
house of Grain Processing Corp., 
Muscatine, Iowa. The title was “Pig- 
mentation Studies with Dried Algae 
Meal.” The dried algae cells were 
produced by heterotrophic fermenta- 
tion. The dried cells contained 32% 
protein, 4% fat and 4% crude fiber. 
The principal point about the dried 
algae cells was the fact that the 
product contained 250 mg. of beta 
carotene and 1,000 mg. of xantho- 
phyll per pound. In comparison, Dr. 
Morehouse pointed out that dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa meal contains 130, corn 
gluten meal 60, and ground yellow 
corn 10 mg. xanthophyll per pound. 

Eighty-five per cent of the xan- 
thophyll in the dried algae product 
was retained at room temperature 
for a period of six months. This il- 
lustrates the stability of lutein which 
was the principal compound in the 
dried algae products. From one-half 
to three-fourths of the total pigmen- 
tation properties of the dried algae 
cells is in the form of lutein. 

The chicks in Dr. Morehouse’s stud- 





ies were depleted on a barley diet for 
a period of five weeks and then placed 
on a milo diet with various supple- 
mentations for a period of four 
weeks—for a total experimental pe- 
riod of nine weeks. The diets used 
in this study were: (1) basal, (2) a 
diet composed of 1% alfalfa, % corn 
and % milo to make up the grain 
portion of this formula, and (3) a 
diet composed of all ground yellow 
corn with 1% alfalfa. 

The conclusions from the study 
were to the effect that pigmentation 
was directly proportional to the level 
of dried algae meal or lutein in the 
formula. The dried algae meal pro- 
duced greater pigmentation than did 
dehydrated alfalfa meal, corn or corn 
gluten meal on a beta-carotene equiv- 
alent basis. Dr. Morehouse showed 
comparative data where dried algae 
meal was given an arbitrary pigmen- 
tation value of 100. Under these cir- 
cumstances, corn gluten meal had a 
value of 84, ground yellow corn 75, 
and dehydrated alfalfa meal 58. Such 
observations are in agreement with 
earlier reports. Thus it was apparent 
that the dried algae meal was the 
most efficient of the pigmentation 
sources supplemented to the diet of 
broilers. 

The Grain Processing Corp. work- 
ers also added the algae meal to lay- 
ing diets at levels of 0, 5, 10 and 20 
mg. per pound. The NEPA numbers 
of yolks produced were as follows 
for the supplementations indicated: 
1.5, 2.8, 3.3 and 3.9. 


Wisconsin Report 

The third paper in this series was 
presented by Dr. M. L. Sunde, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and was con- 
cerned with “The Effect of Vitamin 
A and B Apo-8’-Carotenal on Yolk 
Color.” At the beginning of Dr. Sun- 
de’s presentation, it was pointed out 
that farmers had brought downgrad- 
ed eggs in to the University of Wis- 
consin in the fall of 1960. These eggs 
had been graded down to the B grade 
apparently due to excessive yolk pig- 
mentation. This was possibly due to 
the use of new corn in formulas or 
to the consumption of new corn by 
the hens on the farms. At any rate, 
eggs sold by these farmers had been 
graded down to grade B and thus a 
loss in income had resulted. 

This led Dr. Sunde into the inves- 
tigation which was reported. Figures 
were given to the effect that 1% de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal was equivalent 
in pigmenting properties to 6 to 7% 
ground yellow corn. Furthermore, 
Dr. Sunde pointed out that corn con- 
tained 11 mg. xanthophyll per pound, 
and alfalfa 120 mg. per pound; there- 
fore it can be stated that alfalfa has 
approximately 10 times the xantho- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 


first of two reports summarizing and 


commenting on papers presented at the 1961 Informal Poultry Nutrition 
Conference, held in Atlantic City. This report deals with papers on three 
topics—pigmentation; fatty acids and fats; and calcium, phosphorus and 
trace minerals. The second article of the two-part series, covering papers 
on amino acid nutrition, will appear in the next issue of Feedstuffs. Dr. 
Couch is a professor in the poultry science department at Texas A&M Col- 
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phyll activity content of ground yel- 
low corn, indicating that corn is a 
better pigmenter than alfalfa on an 
equivalent xanthophyll basis. This 
agrees with the report by Dr. More- 
house. 

Dr. Sunde observed that high lev- 
els of vitamin A, 10 to 20 times the 
normal usage level, depressed egg 
yolk color. The levels of vitamin A 
used ranged from 25,000 to 125,000 
I.U. of vitamin A per kg. The lowest 
level in this case is somewhat higher 
than is found in practical usage in 
the feed trade. Thus the writer would 
not anticipate that high levels of vi- 
tamin A in present usage would be 
a factor in depressing egg yolk color 
in the field. 

Dr. Sunde also reported on the use 
of Beta-Apo-8’-Carotenal on egg 
yolk color. This compound has been 
synthesized and was provided by 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. It offers a 
possible egg yolk coloring compound 


which might be used commercially 
in the feed trade in the future. Six 
mg. of Beta-Apo-8’-Carotenal per 
pound was equivalent to 5% of de- 


hydrated 20% protein alfalfa meal 

Dr. Sunde implied that high levels 
of vitamin A might be used to de- 
crease the egg yolk coloration in 
cases where there is an excess of 
pigment being deposited in the yolk 
and the farmer’s eggs are being 
down-graded because of the excessive 
yolk pigmentation. 

In summarizing these three papers, 
it appears that two new possible pig- 
mentation products have been syn- 
thesized chemically and one has been 
produced by heterotrophic fermenta- 
tion. It should be pointed out that 
such products are not available on a 
commercial basis and probably will 
not be for another 12 to 24 months. 
Small samples of the products might 
be obtained for experimental pur- 
poses by corresponding with produc- 
ers indicated in this report. It is also 
interesting to note that high levels 
of vitamin A would depigment egg 
yolks and this again might be used 
commercially where eggs are being 
down-graded due to excessive pig- 
mentation. 

FATTY ACIDS AND FATS—The 
next series consisted of four papers 
concerned with antioxidants and vita- 
min E, the delay in sexual maturity 
of pullets caused by Sterculia-foetida 
oil, the effects of oleic and linoleic 
acids on the absorption of long chain 
saturated fatty acids in the chick, 
and the effect of dietary protein lev- 
el on fat synthesis and dietary re- 
quirement by chicks. 

The first of these papers was pre- 
sented by Dr. R. S. Gordon, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis. The 
subject of Dr. Gordon’s paper was 
“Effect of Antioxidants and Unsat- 
urated Fatty Acids on Reproduction 
in the Hen.” In this presentation Dr. 
Gordon provided the first evidence to 
the effect that vitamin E or an anti- 
oxidant is necessary for egg produc- 
tion and fertility in the chicken hen. 
It has been reported many times in 


the past that vitamin E is necessary 
for hatchability and for the preven- 
tion of encephalomalacia in the chick- 
en; likewise, the vitamin is necessary 
for hatchability in the turkey. Dr 
T. M. Ferguson and co-workers at 
the Texas station did considerable 
work on the effect of vitamin E on 
hatchability and described the em- 
bryonic anomalies associated with a 
deficiency of the vitamin in the 
breeding turkey. 

Dr. Gordon used an oxidizing type 
of diet containing a high level of un- 
saturated fatty acids (primarily lino- 
leic) in these investigations. Dietary 
treatments used consisted of feeding 
the basal, 20 I.U. of vitamin E per 
pound, 100 I1.U. of vitamin E per 
pound, .075% Santoquin, 10% tallow 
and a combination of Santoquin with 
the vitamin E. A higher level of San- 
toquoin, 3%, was also used in a sub 
sequent study. The hens were arti- 
ficially inseminated with mixed se- 
men. Fertility decreased to less than 
30% on the basal diet. The highest 
level of Santoquin, .3%, with vitamin 
E was necessary to bring the fertility 
back to normal. Three-tenths per 
cent of Santoquin alone prevented 
the drop in hatchability which was 
observed on a practical diet. Vitamin 
E likewise prevented the drop in 
hatchability. In evaluating Santoquin 
and vitamin E on an equivalent basis, 
Dr. Gordon stated that 10 to 13 times 
as much Santoquin as vitamin E was 
required to obtain corresponding re- 
sults. 

The practical significance of the 
data reported by Dr. Gordon is hard 
to evaluate. It is possible that Santo- 
quin is acting as an antioxidant both 
in the diet and in the gut of the 
chicken. It might also act as an anti- 
oxidant in the tissues of the bird 
From a practical point of view, how- 
ever, it can be stated that this report 
illustrates the necessity of having a 
good antioxidant in the formula. 

The second report in this series was 
given by Dr. D. L. Schneider, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., and 
concerned with the “Delay in 
Sexual Maturity of Pullets by Ster- 
culia foetida Oil.” A principal com- 
ponent in the oil which probably 
causes the trouble is sterculic acid 
This acid also occurs in cottonseed 
and may account for some of the bad 
effects of cottonseed meal on the 
re of eggs from hens fed cotton- 
seed meal. The Arizona investigators 
have published a number of papers 
concerning this problem. 

Dr. Schneider used corn oil and 
Sterculia foetida oil by administering 
the oils to hens on a daily basis of 
200 mg r hen per day by capsule 
No significant effect was noted when 
the were administered on the 
weight of the birds, or on feed con- 
sumption. The Sterculia foetida oil 
(SF) retarded sexual maturity and 
egg production. The gall bladder size 
and liver weights were increased by 
SF. The ovary size and the size of 
the oviducts decreased, and the io- 
dine number of the body fat was de- 
creased from 69.9 in fat from birds 
fed corn oil to 42.5 of fat from birds 
fed SF oil. The writer is rerninded of 
investigations carried on by Dr. W 
Y. Chang at Texas A&M College in 
1951, when Dr. Chang noted an in- 
crease in the size of the gall bladder 
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glands containing gossypol. 
Fatty Acids 

R. L. Garrett, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., reported on the “Effect 
of Oleic and Linoleic Acids on the Ab- 
sorption of Long Chain Saturated 
Fatty Acids in the Chick.” In the es- 
timation of the writer, the data pre- 
sented by Mr. Garrett confirmed a 
number of earlier reports which have 
been presented before the Informal 
Poultry Nutrition Conference and the 
annual meeting of the Poultry Sci- 
ence Assn. during the past two to 
three years. It has been reported that 
vegetable oils containing high levels 
of unsaturated fatty acids have a 
higher metabolizable energy content 
(4,200 to 4,400 Calories metabolizable 
energy per pound) than do saturated 
fats. The industry has developed mix- 
tures of saturated and unsaturated 
fats, and likewise methyl esters have 
been made from various vegetable 
oil sources, to provide the feed man- 
ufacturer and the poultry nutrition- 
ist with unsaturated fatty acids. 

It has been reported by a number 
of workers that the utilization of 
saturated fatty acids is low in the 
chick. Most of this work has been 
done at Cornell. Mr. Garrett used 
stearic and palmitic acids as the sat- 
urated fatty acids in the study herein 


reported. It was stated that the av- 
erage weights, feed conversion and 
absorbability of the fats increased as 
the level of unsaturated fatty acids 
was increased in the 
provides an additional basis for the 
feed manufacturer to u fats con 
taining unsaturated fat These 
may be provided fror egetable oil 
sources, from methyl « rs 
from vegetable oil soul or by 
ing animal and vegetal The 
principal point brought out in thi 
in the estimation of the writer 
is that in order to obtain 
sults with fats in poult feeds 
wise to t 
acid sources. 
Effect of Protein 

The fourth paper in tl 
given by Dr. J. E. M m on the 
subject of “Effect of Dietary Pro- 
tein Fat and Di- 
tequirement by Chicks.” High 
and with 
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1vailable to the animal for fat syn- 
thesis. 

Dr. Fisher from Rutgers Univer- 
sity commented at the end of Dr. 
Marion’s presentation to the effect 
that fatty livers in chickens are due 
to an accumulation of saturated fatty 

‘ids in the liver. 


CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS AND 
TRACE MINERALS—The third se- 
ries of papers given during the after- 
noon session of the conference in- 
cluded reports on calcium, phosphorus 
and trace minerals. 

J. C. Fritz, Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, gave the first paper, 
on the subject, “Observations on the 
Calcium and Phosphorus Require- 
ments of Growing Chickens and Tur- 
keys.” Mr. Fritz used 10 poults per 
yroup in the turkey studies and two 
rroups of 10 chicks each in the chick 
All studies were carried out 
in batteries with raised screen floors. 
A practical type of feed formulation 
used with both chicks and tur- 
From the results of Mr. Fritz’s 
investigations, it was concluded that 
the turkey poult requirement and the 

ck requirement for calcium was 

and for phosphorus .6%. This is 
il phosphorus. 

The writer seriously questions the 

of such low levels of calcium and 
to NUTRITION, page 77) 
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Nebraska Test Shows Hormones 


Give Leaner Beef, Fast Gains 


LINCOLN, NEB. — University of 
Nebraska research indicates that im- 
planting with two natural-occurring 
hormones may produce leaner beef 
and faster gains. 

These findings were reported by 
Dr. J. K. Matsushima, professor of 
animal husbandry, at the recent 49th 
annual University of Nebraska Feed- 
ers Day 

Among the other topics discussed 
at the Feeders Day were: “The Ef- 
fect of Different Grinds in Pelleted 
Rations,” “Protein and Energy Re- 
quirements for Bred Heifers,” “Dried 
Beet Pulp and Corn for Fattening 
Cattle,” and “Antibiotics in Creep 





Rations ior Beef Calves.” 
Dr. Matsushima said that the two 
hormones used in the testing were | 


testosterone and thyroxine. He noted 
that while they produce leaner car- 
casses, there is no decrease in mar- 
bling or the quality of the carcass. 
“Furthermore,” he commented, “the 
steers implanted with both hormones 
gained 7.5% faster with 3.5% less 
feed than untreated steers.” 

He pointed out that when the two 
hormones were used separately re- 
sponses in feed lot performance were 
not as great as for those implanted 
with both hormones. 

Dr. Matsushima explained that tes- 
tosterone is a male hormone which 
stimulates growth. He noted that or- 
dinary bulls grow faster than steers 
and said this faster gain is probably 
due to the hormone testosterone. He 
said that research has shown that 
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when bulls are fed a fattening ration 
their carcasses are leaner and the 
fat cover or rind thinner than car- 
casses from steers fed a similar ra- 


| tion. 


| 


“Thyroxine,” he said, “is a hormone 
produced in varying quantities by 
the thyroid gland. Its major function 
is to regulate rate of metabolism. If 


| the usage of nutrients in feeds is as- 


sociated with the metabolic rate, this 
could determine how much fat is de- 
posited in the body. Also, it could 
have an effect on the location and the 


| rate at which fat is deposited at dif- 


ferent parts of the body.” 
Dr. Matsushima said that 106 
steers were included in a 270 day 


| feeding test to determine the effects 


| 
| 
| 
| 











of the two hormone implants in the 
production of leaner beef carcasses. 
Another objective of the experiment 
was to determine the effects of the 
implants on the feed lot performance 
of the steers. The two hormones were 
used singly and in combination. Lev- 
els of hormones used in this experi- 
ment were 40 mg. L-thyroxine and 
100 mg. testosterone enanthate. 

The Nebraska researcher said that 
there appeared to be some advan- 
tage in implanting with testosterone 
about six weeks after birth. It was 
also noted that reimplanting with the 
same hormone, at a higher level at 
weaning time or possibly the carry- 
over effect of the initial implant, in- 
creased the feedlot gains slightly. 

THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT 
GRINDS IN PELLETED RATIONS 


& —Dr. Donald Clanton, assistant pro- 
M fessor of animal husbandry, said this 


study showed that the effect of the 


iM size of grind before pelleting had lit- 


tle effect on the digestibility and ef- 
ficiency of all-pelleted cattle finishing 
rations. The regrinding of a pelleted 
ration reduced its palatability but not 
its nutritive value, he said. 

Dr. Clanton said these findings re- 
sulted from a 140 day feeding experi- 
ment to determine if the preparation 
of a cattle feeding ration has any 
effect on its digestibility and feed 
efficiency. 

The five rations used were pre- 
pared as follows: 

(1) Ground through a % in. screen 
and pelleted. 

(2) Ground through a 2/8 in. screen 
and pelleted. 

(3) Ground through a % in. screen 
and pelleted. 

(4) Ground through a % in. screen, 
pelleted and reground. 

(5) Ground very coarse and not 
pelleted. 

He said that the rations contained 
67% No. 2 yellow corn, 25% sun- 
cured alfalfa hay, 25% soybean oil 
meal, 5% molasses and 0.5% dical- 
cium phosphate. He also noted that 
chromic acid was fed in the ration 
and the grab sample technique was 
used for collecting fecal samples to 
determine the apparent digestibility 
of nutrients in rations. 

There was no difference in rate of 
gain or efficiency of feed utilization 
between treatments, he commented. 
However, he noted that there was a 
high variation between animals with- 
in ration treatments. He said that 
in these cases what had appeared to 
be an increase in gain and efficiency 
was animal variation. 

He also noted that frequently more 
animal variation is seen when feed- 
ing pelleted rations because some ani- 
mals do not eat pellets readily and 
some animals encounter digestive 
disturbances. 

The following were noted from the 
tests: 

(1) It can be concluded that there 
is no direct difference in the ability 
of the different rations to produce 
gains. 

(2) The fine grinding may have an 
adverse effect on the digestive sys- 
tem which in turn could reduce gains. 

(3) The effect of different grinds 
on the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the digestive system should 
be studied. 

(4) With the exception of the di- 
gestibility of crude fiber, grinding 











and pelleting had no effect on the 
digestibility of the rations. 

(5) Regrinding the pelleted ration 
lowered the digestibility of all the 


nutrients except crude fiber; how- 
ever, ether extract was the only one 
that was significantly lowered. 


PROTEIN AND ENERGY RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR BRED HEIF- 
ERS—lIn another progress report, Dr. 
Clanton said there appears to be a 
definite relationship between protein 
and energy requirements during the 
winter for bred heifers. As yet this 
relationship has not been determined. 

“There also seems to be a definite 
relationship between energy and re- 
production,” he reported. “Bred heif- 
ers fed the high energy rations out- 
performed heifers fed low energy ra- 
tions in most respects. 

“Our results also raise the possi- 
bility that protein requirements for 
bred heifers are not as high as we 
have been led to believe. In fact, we 
may have over emphasized the im- 
portance of protein while disregard- 
ing energy. As a result, energy may 
be the limiting factor in reproduc- 
tion. 

“These experiments will be repeat- 
ed for several years to obtain addi- 
tional data.” 


DRIED BEET PULP AND CORN 
FOR FATTENING CATTLE—“The 
bulky characteristic of dried beet 
pulp makes it an excellent concen- 
trate to use in getting cattle started 
on feed,” said W. W. Rowden. “It can 
also partially replace corn as an en- 
ergy feed in a fattening ration and 
produce very satisfactory gains. When 
dried beet pulp is substituted for a 
part of the corn in the ration the 
cattle will consume less hay than 
those fed corn as the only source of 
concentrate.” 

It was noted that the data from 
this trial indicate that cattle will 
perform equally as well on 20% dried 
beet pulp as 40% dried beet pulp as 
replacement for corn. 

Mr. Rowden said, “Depending on 
the price of beet pulp relative to 
corn, a relatively large amount of 
beet pulp (up to 40% of the corn) 
can be used and still obtain satisfac- 
tory gains.” 


ANTIBIOTICS IN OREEP RA- 
TIONS FOR BEEF CATTLE — Dr. 
Matsushima said the addition of the 
same antibiotic mixture in creep ra- 
tions increased gains in one trial, 
but not in another. The differences 
in results were attributed to the loss 
of antibiotic potency through the 
pelleting process in one of the trials. 
The antibiotic mixture included 
streptomycin and penicillin. 

“In the first trial there was no 
difference in the weaning weight of 
the calves,” he said. “In the second 
trial, calves fed the creep ration with 
antibiotics weighed an average of 
17 lb. more per head at weaning time 
than those fed without antibiotic. 

“In addition to the two groups of 
calves in each of the trials, there was 
a third group which received no creep 
feed or antibiotic. The creep-fed 
calves weighed an average of 46 Ib. 
more per head than the non-creep- 
fed calves at weaning time. 

“The extra weaning weight of 46 
lb. was obtained at the expense of 
approximately 480 Ib. of creep feed. 
If the cost of the creep feed is valued 
at 2%¢ lb. the creep fed calves 
would have to return approximately 
$12 extra per head. This does not in- 
clude the added expense of hauling 
the feed to the feeders. If weaning 
calves sell for $26 per hundred, the 
additional 46 lb. gained through creep 
feeding would be worth $11.96. Unless 
the creep-fed calves are sold at a 
higher price per hundred, it does not 
seem economically feasible to creep 
feed under present conditions.” 


_ 
—_— 


BOY FOR THE COHENS 
TARREYTOWN, N.Y.—I. Roy Co- 
hen, sales manager of the animal nu- 
trition department of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York, and Mrs. 
Cohen recently announced the birth 
of a son, David Jonathan. 
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Faster broiler growth at least cost 
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The Nutritionist is dedicated to keeping your feed bill down—without sacri- 
ficing quality. That’s why he often works late hours, frequently using elec- 
tronic computers to solve complex calculations. To come up with least-cost 
feeds that give broilers extra push, many Nutritionists include new Omafac-S 
in their formulations. 


The big reason new Omafac-S is used in so many broiler rations is this: 
Omafac-S contains a new additional fraction which provides an extremely 
active, concentrated source of Unidentified Growth Factors. That’s why it 
takes only 0.35% Omafac-S to replace 4.0%-5.0% of such crude UGF 
sources as fish solubles and dried whey. The cost of adding UGF is therefore 
very much reduced. 

Omafac-S brings extra bonus ingredients to the ration...streptomycin, pro- 
tein, calcium, phosphorus, vitamin By. Another reason Nutritionists like 
Omafac-S is that it is always in dependable supply, all year. Made by Squibb 

from dried penicillin and streptomycin residues, the analysis on the label is 0 MAFAC-S 


guaranteed. Write today for more facts. 





Another Dependable Feed Ingredient yey — 


For use in all feeds, Squibb has developed a special grade of penicillin with : : ; 
Controlled Particle Size.1 Squibb Procaine Penicillin G is extremely stable in 5 Sa Somes Stead Cae St 


both mash or pelleted form. It mixes readily, flows freely, and will not lump . 


Available as 100% procaine penicillin unmasked by carrier. Also as 80% “an. 
and 50% in oyster shell meal. Guns perteariiewreees 
Crude Fiber . itor tee 68% 
FREE: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended ee a ae 
usage, etc. Write today to: Chemicals Sales Department, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 3 arn tal pe 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. E-R Squiss & Sons. New Youx 














1 patent applied for Sli 
¢-OMAFAC’’® is a Squibb trademark SQUIBB DIVISION 4&7 In [/ 

y 
OMAFAC*-S 1S CLEARLY LABELED. Each 
bag is imprinted like this. Note the 
gucranteed analysis which lists the 


_ percentage of each ingredient to 
SaQl [TBR -A Name You CAN TRusT [ioe cee Sunttonict toretclges seve 
efficient broiler rations for you. 
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PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 























GRAIN FLAX 


Founded 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


























Compact 


Floor-Mounted 


TWO SECTION SIFTER 





sifter that is 


durable and economical. Has a steel box, unit type base with 


Now—a floor-mounted two section sanitary— 


individual motor drive. All component parts are engineered for 


long, trouble-free service. Speed and throw are adjustable to 


meet the requirements of your stock 


Write for information, 
specifications and prices 
en all Nor-Vell products. 
We will custom build to 
wit your requirements. 





CONTEST WINNERS — Dr. Rollin 
Thayer (left), Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity poultry professor and chair- 
man of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. subcommittee for the 
“Agricultural Careers” essay con- 
test, congratulates Howard Lee Avery 
(center), Keota, Okla., winner of the 
$50 first prize in the OSU contest, 
and James C. Raulston, Lucien, Okla., 
winner of the $30 second prize. 


Essay Competition 
Winners Declared 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Winners 
of an “Agricultural Careers” essay 
contest co-sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and Okla- 
homa State University were declared 
this week. 

Howard Lee Avery, 20, Oklahoma 
State University poultry science stu- 
dent from Keota, Okla., is winner of 
the $50 first-place prize. Second-prize 
winner of $30 is James C. Raulston, 
20, of Lucien, Okla., a horticulture 
student at the university. 

Results were announced at the an- 
nual OSU College of Agriculture 
spring banquet on April 17 in the 
Student Union. 

Howard Avery also will receive an 
expenses-paid trip to the Centennial 
Nutrition Conference to be held Oct. 
21-25 in Kansas City. 

His winning essay will compete 
against winning essays from similar 
contests held at seven other midwest- 
ern land-grant agricultural colleges 
and universities. 

“The eight-state program focuses 
attention of young people, and the 
general public, on the wide variety 
of agriculture-related careers in busi- 
ness and science, as well as on the 
farm or ranch,” said Dr. Rollin Thay- 
er, OSU poultry professor and chair- 
man of the feed association’s essay 
contest subcommittee. 

Material from all winning essays, 
state and regional, will be used in 
journal articles, TV and radio pro- 
grams, and other outlets to promote 
agri-business careers. 

The Centennial Nutrition Confer- 
ence which will be the occasion for 
regional judging of the “Agricultural 
Careers” essays is to be held at Ho- 
tel Muehlebach. The conference is to 
be conducted under the sponsorship 
of Midwest in cooperation with land- 
grant colleges and universities. The 
institutions this year commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the land- 
grant educational system. 

A booth will be maintained at the 
conference for distribution of infor- 
mation on careers in agri-business 
from the eight midwestern land-grant 
colleges and universities. A room also 
will be provided for showings of the 
slide series, “Opportunity Knocks” 
and of films pertaining to careers in 
agriculture and related fields. 


CSC Net Rises 9% 


NEW YORK—Commercial Solvents 
Corp. consolidated net earnings for 
the quarter ended March 31 rose 9% 
over the same period last year, it 
was reported this week by Maynard 
C. Wheeler, president. 

Net earnings for the quarter ended 
March 31, were $1.235,262 as com- 
pared with $1,133,668 in 1960. Com- 
parative net earnings per share were 
43¢ in 1961 versus 40¢ in 1960. Sales 
for the 1961 first quarter were $15,- 
093,222 compared with $16,213,137 in 
the first quarter of 1960. 





| Doughboy Reports Hike 


'In Sales and Earnings 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS:—Dough- 

| boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond 

manufacturer of feed and other prod- 

| ucts, reports that its sales for the 

year ended Jan. 28 were $24,934,939 

and its profits were $523,914 or $3.32 

a share on the 134,175 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 

This represents an increase com- 
pared with the preceding year’s sales 
of $22,571,912 and earnings of $433,- 

74 or $2.63 per share. 

Doughboy has filed a registration 
statement with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in Washington 
for a proposed public offering of 100,- 
000 shares of common stock (Feed- 
stuffs, April 22, page 85). 

Doughboy’s preliminary prospectus 
for the year ended Jan. 28 showed 
that, under the company’s current 
capitalization, there are 20,000 shares 
of $15 par 5% preferred stock out- 
standing, 60,000 shares of class A 
stock outstanding and 134,175 shares 
of common stock outstanding. The 
firm recently increased the outhorized 
common from 300,000 to 500,000 
shares. 

The financial report indicated also 
that Edwin J. Cashman, Doughboy 
president, and his wife and family 
own 55% of the common shares cur- 
rently outstanding. 

Doughboy has a diversified product 
line that includes livestock and poul- 
try feeds; semolina and durum flour; 
plastic swimming and wading pools 
and toys, and machinery for heat 
sealing and labeling of plastic sheet- 
ing. The firm also conducts grain 
, brokerage and printing businesses and 
processes and sells poultry, the latter 
through a subsidiary. 


i 


MANAGER NAMED 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA-—Allen Wil- 
ken of Albia will manage the Ma- 
haska Feed & Grain Co. in Oska- 
loosa. He has been associated for the 
past nine years with the Goode Seed 
& Feed Co. at Albia. 
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“DANNEN. 


ae 
DANNEN MILLS, 


INC. 
Grain and Joobing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


60000600826 
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A REPORT ON 
ILAGE PRESERVATION 


TAKE IT FROM A MAN WHO KNOWS 


... Here’s the easy, economical, effective way 
to preserve silage. Do it with Omalass or Scotch 
O Lass. Make your silage sweet and tasty. 


John Schlenker 


Dairyman Schlenker is one of 
the thousands of satisfied Oma- 
lass and Scotch O Lass custo- 
mers that know the benefits of 
using Omalass or Scotch O Lass 
in their silage. 


Schlenker needs the finest to maintain his topflight herd. His average 
herd consists of 48 registered Holstein cows. Herd Improvement 
Registry records show butterfat content of 486 Ibs. and 13,263 Ibs. 
of milk. 


you, too, recommend and sell Omalass and Scotch O Lass like 
Harry Maurer. 


Look at the advantages of the high 
quality dried molasses products for 
preserving silage. 


Dry, clean, easy to handle and use. 
Because it's dry, it helps absorb excess moisture. 


In addition to the palatable flavor of molasses, you are 
also adding nutritional values when using Omalass or Scotch 


O Lass. 


These nutritional values are retained IN THE SILAGE. While 
performing the vital role of preserving the silage, keeping it 
sweet and tasty, you still have 75% of the original nutritional 
values retained in the silage. 


It's economical, too. Takes only 25 lbs. to preserve a ton of 
grass silage. Fifty pounds for legumes. 


John Schlenker, Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
began using Omalass for preserving 
his silage, at the recommendation of 
his feed dealer, Harry Maurer, manag- 
er of the Wapakoneta Farmers Grain 
Company. 


YOU SHOULD SELL 
OMALASS AND SCOTCH O LASS 
FOR SILAGE PRESERVATION 


In addition to the fine mixing qualities and the convenience 
of these two products for top dressing a feed, you can 


sell extra tonnage if you recommend it for silage. 


Stock and sell...PROFITABLE...OMALASS AND SCOTCH O LASS 





VyLACTOS LABORATORIES 


1901 E. Euclid Ave., 
Des Moines 13, lowa 
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THE ECONOMICAL DRY BLACKSTRAP 





Processing Company 


PH AM 3-3096 





Muscatine, iowa * 











| can help you improve sales and profits 


» > 


For a modest yearly retainer, | work with your sales 
personnel with continued, regular visits to your head- 
quarters developing, training and supervising sales 
and marketing programs. 
For Complete information Write or Phone: 
RALPH EVERETT 


EMPIRE SALES TRAINING, INC. 
443 N.E. 103 St., Miami 38, Fic. 





















REDUCE HANDLING .. . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


BURROWS 


has the 
CONVEYORS 


EVERY TYPE... 
EVERY PURPOSE .. . 
TO SAVE YOU 

TIME AND MONEY! 


BURROWS 
COST CUTTER 





ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 
where mobility is desired. 
13, 15, 17 and 19 ft. 
lengths. 80 f.p.m. belt 





















“B’ SERIES 
BELT MACHINES 
To speed flow of 
materials 
through plant. 
Built oe rd 















STATIONARY AND 
INTRA-FLOOR MODELS 


In both straight 
over 









— ; 
Belt Conveyor Re” { i] 
All around, all G¢<—) iI 
purpose conveyor Lp. . 
for bags, cartons, 
packages. An eco- 
nomical helper and is available 


with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have steel or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, Alemite 
fittings. Can be had with any of 9 






Space saver. 







different styles of undercarriages. Ideal for 
trucks, ware- 
houses and 






MAIL COUPON FOR FULL FACTS 


AND FREE NEW CATALOG! docks. 10 ft. 80 












i © Send full details, prices and catalog of BURROWS i 
| equipment. i 
i i 
' GRD ceccccccccccccccecccccccsoccessosescceceesese i 
Bo Address . ' 
i i 
1 eat es: ee Zone .... State = i 
' BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. | 
| Evanston, !i. 4 
‘ Dept. C-4 r 
a a mm mm me meee ee 
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PENB EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Selected to direct Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board activities for the coming year, during PENB’s 21st annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, were, left to right, front row: President, Howard Kauffman, 


Kauffman Turkey Farm, Waterman, 


Ill.; treasurer, Ralston R. Hannas, 


American Poultry Journal, Chicago; Sam Bush, producer, New Port Richey, 
Fla.; Harry Grant, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass.; immediate past 
president, Ralph J. Thomas, DeKalb Agricultural Assn.; first vice president, 
W. J. Moore, Hy-Lay Hatcheries, Inc., Bryan, Texas; secretary, Dr. L. A. 
Wilhelm, Quaker Oats, Libertyville, Ill.; John R. Hargreaves, Caroline Poul- 
try Farms, Federalsburg, Md., and general manager, Lloyd H. Geil, Chicago. 
Unable to be in the picture because of illness was second vice president, 
Chester B. Franz, Chester B. Franz, Inc., St. Louis. 


Howard Kauffman 
Replaces Ralph Thomas 


|'As PENB President 


CHICAGO — Howard Kauffman, 


| Kauffman Turkey Farm, Waterman, 


Ill., was elected president of the 
Poultry & Egg National Board at the 
2lst PENB annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, according to Lloyd H. Geil, gen- 
eral manager. He replaces Ralph J. 
Thomas, DeKalb Agricultural Assn., 
Sycamore, IIl., who served in the post 
for the past two years. 

Other officers and members of the 
executive committee elected are: 
First vice president, W. J. Moore, 
Hy-Lay Hatcheries, Inc., Bryan, Tex- 
second vice president, Chester B. 
Franz, Chester B. Franz, Inc., St 
Louis; treasurer, Ralston R. Hannas, 
American Poultry Journal, Chicago; 
secretary, Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker 
Oats Co., Libertyville, Ill.; Marry 
Grant, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass.; John R. Hargreaves, 
Caroline Poultry Farms, Inc., Fed- 
eralsburg, Md.; Sam Bush, producer, 
New Port Richey, Fla. and Mr. 
Thomas. 

The control of PENB is vested in 
a board of 39 directors with 18 elect- 
ed to represent egg interests, six to 
represent turkey interests, six to rep- 
resent allied industry interests, six 
to represent poultry interests at large 
and three to represent broiler inter- 
ests. Directors serve for a term of 
three years. 

Directors elected for a term expir- 
ing April, 1964, are: Dr. George F. 
Godfrey, Honegger Farms Co., Inc., 
Forrest, Ill.; Maurice Pickler, Spring- 


as; 





PASSING THE GAVEL—The presi- 
dency of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board officially shifted from Ralph 
J. Thomas, left, DeKalb Agricultural 


Sycamore, TIL, to Howard 
Kauffman, Kauffman Turkey Farm, 
Waterman, IIL, in a gavel passing 
ceremony during « luncheon session 


of PENB’s 2ist annual meeting in 


Chicago. 


dale Farms, New London, N.C.; H 
G. Mallon, Mallon Poultry & Egg Co., 
Fairmont, Minn.; Dale Stewart, Mad- 
ison (Neb.) Cooperative Creamery; 
Perry Browning, grower, hatchery- 


| man and processor, Winchester, Ky.; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| John P. Holton, Anderson Box Co., 
Indianapolis; G. L. Walts, National 
Turkey Federation, Mount Morris, 
| Ill., and George C. Witteried, Nation- 
al Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn., Chi- 
cago. 

William Lee Brown, producer, Rio 
Linda, Cal., was officially seated on 


| the board to fill the unexpired term 





of L. N. Thompson, who resigned. 


Industry Praised 

Speaking at the PENB meeting, 
Dr. Don Paarlberg, Purdue Univer- 
sity distinguished professor and for- 
mer economic advisor to President 
Eisenhower, praised attainments 
which have rocketed the poultry in- 
dustry from a farming enterprise of 
little consequence to a “powerful 
juggernaut.” 

He told the group that “the vari- 
ous segments of the poultry industry 
will have to learn better how to steer 
the juggernaut,” and that “those who 
have come to power in the industry 
will have to exercise that power re- 
sponsibility.” Dr. Paarlberg described 
these leaders as “the greatest asset 
the poultry industry has.” 


To Make Feed for 
General Mills, Inc. 





CHELSEA, MICH.—The Blaess 
Elevator Co., Chelsea, operated by 
Julius and W. K. Blaess, will operate 


the Michigan Feed Milling Co. This 
firm will manufacture all feeds for 
Genera! Mills that are used in Michi- 
gan, according to a Michigan Feed 
& Grain Dealers Assn. bulletin. 

The plant will be a push-button 
type operation with a 100 ton capac- 
ity per eight-hour day. Facilities will 
include a 16,000 ton warehouse build- 
ing and bulk bins with 410 tons ca- 
pacity. 

Construction is scheduled to start 
about May 1, with completion in late 
June. 


—_— 
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NEW FACILITIES 


TRENTON, MO.—Hoffman & Reed 
Farm Supply, Nutrena dealer, re- 
cently held an open house in celebra- 
tion of the completion of new milling 
and storage facilities. The new facili- 
ties combine a 110-ton overhead bulk 
storage with grinding and mixing, 
and include four new 7-ton loadout 
bins for finished feeds, H. Frank Hoff- 
man, manager, pointed out. The new 








| equipment includes a 2-ton Prater 
| mixer and a 9x30 Roskamp roller 
mill. H. R. Williams Mill Supply, 
| Kansas City, made the installation. 





@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK 8 CoO., 


INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE. 


FEEDSTUFFS, April 29, 196117 





THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, S.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum. .. 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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What you 
should know 


about DOG 
aele)y 


<—_———— 


Whether you're 
i , in the dog food 
a manufacturing 
= business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph weirs & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 814 x 11”. sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by weLLs; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses... 
ingredient breakdown and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 
They're FREE . . . just write to 


af ELIS 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE SEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 
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| have yet to see it. 
| fact, some of the most effective pub- 


| Publicity 
| tool. 
| hide your light under a bushel, 


| should get out. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
At the Grass Roots Level 


e Employee eCustomer @ Community e Veterinary @ Press 


There is one commodity every com- 
pany has on the market. Some give 
it away and often poorly. If 
such is the case, the commodity is 
usually worth the value they place 
upon it . nothing. Other firms pro- 
mote and sell this same commodity 
and reap a handsome profit. 

Regardless of how this product is 
handled, it is working either for or 
against all companies—big or small 

everywhere in the country, 24 
hours a day. 
to your public and 
It can be one of 


I'm referring 
personnel relations 
your finest products and determine 
how easily you sell feed, how effi- 
ciently you produce and the ease or 
difficulty with which you live under 
factors which control us—govern- 
ment, labor, suppliers, transportation 
and many others. 

Public relations can be defined and 
worked on in just this fashion—the 
relationships with each of your pub- 
lies—customers, employees, the press, 
government officials, legislators, col- 
lege people—just to name a few. 

If you stopped to analyze this prob- 
lem and separate all of the publics, 
the list could be never-ending. But 
it’s not really that complicated. When 
you come right down to it, there are 
a few publics that need your imme- 
diate attention, a few more that 
should be thought about once in a 
while, and some more you can take 
care of if you have time. 

But, before we start talking about 


| them and what you can do in your 


own back yard, and what they can 
do to your profits, let’s shatter a few 


| mistaken notions. 


Nonsense No. 1—Public relations is 
a luxury which can only be afforded 
by large companies with money to 
throw away. This notion has been 
fostered by a few popular books and 
movies depicting a public relations 


| director in a sumptuous office, reclin- 


ing on a chaise longue watching two 
built-in-the-wall television sets. It 


| may be true somewhere, but I’ve been 


in many public relations offices and 
As a matter of 


lic relations programs I’ve seen were 
operated by small companies and 


with a very modest budget. 


Nonsense No. 2—Public relations 
and publicity mean the same thing. 
is certainly an important 
say you shouldn't 
and 
if you do something good, the word 
Your publicity might 
be word of mouth, a newspaper story 
or a radio comment. The public rela- 
tions started, in this case, when you 


Needless to 


| decided to do something worthy of 
| comment. To believe that public re- 
| lations and publicity are synonymous 
| is like saying that a hammer and 


cabinet making mean the same thing. 
The first is a tool used in the second 
thing which is a craft. 

Nonsense No. 3—Public Relations 
amounts to good sales promotion. The 
basic confusion that exists here is 


| that both can be of help in achieving 
| the same end—the sale of more feed. 


However, all of the sales promotion 


| in the world can spin its wheels if 


customers do not have faith and con- 
fidence in the product or seller. Con- 
versely, good or bad sales promotion 
| efforts can greatly affect your pub- 


| lie relations. 


Nonsense No. 4— Feed industry 


} and 


| cultural industry, 
| big as 


| so when you consider our size 
| gest in the world providing goods and 
| services to agriculture, our complex- 
| ity and the rapid technological and 
| marketing changes 


| shape than we are is 





By R. L. Kathe 


American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk pre- 
sented by Mr. Kathe, 
public relations, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, at the 
Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Produc- 


| tion School. 





public relations problems are national 
and we can’t do much about them lo- 
cally. While it is true that some pub- 
lic relations problems for feed manu- 
facturers have cropped out nationally 
(such as the Delaney Amendment) 
are being dealt with on a na- 


tional basis, each and every problem 


| originated on a local level and many 


of our problems must be dealt with 
at that point. 

It’s not that we are not offering 
help and guidance on a national lev- 
el. Starting in 1948, AFMA began a 


| modest public relations program and 
| has invested over a half million dol- 


lars in the effort. This might sound 
big but consider that another agri- 
less than half as 
feed manufacturing but in 
other ways most comparable, spends 
each year as much as AFMA has in 
13 years. 

Are the feed industry’s public re- 
lations in bad shape? Have we been 
derelict in our duty? I don’t think 
big- 


in agriculture. 
The main reason we're not in worse 
the great 
amount of public relations efforts 
conducted by individual companies 
and by the state, regional and na- 
tional associations. 

The real question is what are you 
going to do about it in your own com- 


| munity? Will you let your competitor | 
| steal the thunder from out of your 
| sky? How will it be with you when 
| things get tougher than they are 


today? 
So, now, let’s get down to brass 
tacks and talk about what you can 


| do. All of these suggestions will take 


thought—some will take time—and 
a few will involve money. 
FIRST STEP—BUILD A TEAM— 


Your employees are your most potent 
| ambassadors of good will or ill will. 
| I do not have a set of rules on how 


to win friends and influence people, 


| but Dale Carnegie’s and other courses 
| are excellent starting places. Nor 
| could I pretend to recommend how 


you should invest your business funds 
in fringe benefits, profit-sharing, pen- 
sion plans, hospitalization and life 
insurance. Rather, let’s think of the 
things which cost very little or noth- 
ing—they’re usually the ones that 
pay off best. 

Employee Relations No. 1—Do they 
believe in what you're trying to do? 
I'm not suggesting you call a meet- 
ing and then give them a half hour 
lecture on brotherhood and profits. 
But, a meeting of all employees can 
be a good thing if it’s, well directed, 
employees are given a chance to show 
progress made and problems encoun- 
tered, and it doesn’t degenerate into 
a bull or gripe session. At such meet- 
ings it’s possible to outline a few of 
your goals and give credit where it’s 
due. 

A second method of communicating 
your goals is a newsletter. A mimeo- 


| graph page will 
| more employees and customers than 
| a slick. It has a look of sincerity, 
director of | 
| also be sent to other groups such as 
| county agents, vocational agriculture 
teachers, 


| cult 


| programs, 





often be read by 


simplicity and friendliness. It might 


veterinarians and more. 
SECOND STEP—CUSTOMER RE- 


| LATIONS — And the first question 
| you might ask yourself is how the 
| customer is greeted. There may be 


three other people who get in the 


| first lick at customer relations be- 
| fore you get a chance. In many cases 


they are the least trained to create 
the first and most important contact. 
I'm referring to the truck driver and 
the persons who answer the phone 
and wait on the counter if you don’t 


| handle these chores yourself. 


The matter of handling phone calls 
can be solved relatively easily. If you 


| 
have a problem and do not care to 


train your people, the phone company 


| is more than ready to help with films, 
| brochures and special help. It 


can 
mean a real difference in sales for 
companies where calls have been mis- 
handled. 

The truck drivers, counter men and 
others who come in direct contact 
with your customers are a more diffi- 
problem. At the least, they 
should be familiar with your feeding 
but carrying their educa- 
tion beyond this point has its prob- 
lems. Should a truck driver overesti- 
mate his knowledge of animal dis- 
ease, attempt to diagnose and pre- 
scribe some medicament, when in 


| common sense he should have recom- 
| mended a veterinarian, you may be 


in for trouble. It would be ideal to 


| have all truck drivers well trained 
salesmen and ambassadors of good 


will. Some companies conduct ab- 


| breviated sales clinics with social 


events, and others send their men to 


| special clinics conducted throughout 


states on an inter-industry basis. 
Contests, premiums, quotas and other 
incentives are often employed. The 
point I would like to have you re- 
member is that good salesmanship or 
at least common courtesy by your 
phone, counter and truck people will 
help your public relations. 

Customer relations can be helped 
in other ways. I'll run through just 
a few for your consideration. If you 
have a fairly modern or presentable 
mill, it’s a natural for a plant tour 
for vo-ag classes, 4-H clubs and farm 
organizations. Refreshments and a 
little story about the feed industry— 
its growth, development and oppor- 
tunities for employment—are always 
good offerings. If your place of busi- 
ness doesn’t lend itself to tours, these 
same groups are always looking for 
speakers. 

Here are some other tried and true 
techniques: Livestock and poultry 
feeding and management demonstra- 
tions set up in cooperation with vo-ag 
teachers and county agents, awards 
to champion animals at county fairs, 
youth projects with bred gilts, dairy 
heifers and fat calves and many 
more. 

THIRD STEP—COMMUNITY RE- 
LATIONS—And, under this heading, 
I'll start with civic and charitable 
campaigns. Here it’s a matter of how 
you do it rather than what you are 
not doing. I’ll assume that most, if 
not all, of you are contributing your 
fair share of financial support to com- 
munity enterprises. But, how this is 
done makes the difference. A little 
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MULTIWALL 
PAPER BAGS / 


BURLAP 
BAGS 


PACKAGING 
SERVICE 





COTTON 


RIP-CORD® 
CLOSURE 


NEED FEED BAG PACKAGING SUPPLIES? TRY BEMIS. 
Their full-speed service will probably spoil you. So will 
the fact you can order anything you need from one source. 





where packaging 
ideas are born 


GENERAL OFFICES: 111-F N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. CH 1-O900 
Sales offices in principal cities 
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RADIO, TV FARM DIRECTORS—Recently five television and radio farm 
directors from five different farming regions of the U.S. were guests of the 
Ralston Purina Co. in St. Louis. They were invited to Checkerboard Square 
to discuss the role of radio farm directors in agriculture today and in the 
years ahead, and to exchange ideas with Purina’s advertising people. The 
farm directors are pictured here facing the camera. Left to right, they are: 
Alden Aaroe, WRVA, Richmond, Va.; Dewey Compton, KTRH, Houston, 
Texas; Dick Wood, Ralston Purina Co.; Lyle Hansen, WNAX, Yankton, S.D.; 
Harry Martin, WFBM, Indianapolis, Ind.; and John McDonald, WSM, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





tory from northern Ohio illustrates 
my point 

One of the best public relations 

nn I have even seen was an out- 
poken Lithuanian farm equipment 
dealer in a German area. If anybody 
ever had two strikes against him, 
Omar was that man. The reason no- 
body ever called the third strike be- 
fore he hit a home run was that 
Omar's boundless enthusiasm was 
always available for any community 
project that needed help. Those 
Dutchmen were just overwhelmed. 
Community service paid off. His hum- 
ble dealership grew to be one of the 
largest in the U.S. His showroom 
grew to be one of the community’s 
show places. 

Omar probably did not contribute 
much more than an average amount 
of cash to these projects but his en- 
thusiastic support and _ leadership 
earned a place at the head table or 
1 kind word from the toastmaster 
at each banquet. 

In addition to the usual civic and 





If 

breeding alone 
determined 
the cost... 


Arbor Acres Queens would cost as much 
as any replacements you can buy! 


In five recent Random Arbor 
Acres Queens outperformed the other six 
leading white egg layers. Ahead in average 
income and in average production per pullet 
housed, they 
livability and feed conversion. In egg quality 
they produced their usual outstanding re- 
sults: the strong interiors and tough, even- flocks. With 


Samples 


were well above average in 


textured shells handlers are looking for. 
What's more, these Queen entries were not 
experimental crosses but the same strain 


cross you can buy right now. 


plenty of room 
these we eliminated much of 
your hatcheryman’s overhead. He saves and 
passes the saving along to you. The way 
today’s Queen is performing you're still 
ahead at housing time and throughout the 


not the only cost in a pullet. There is always 
the cost of distribution which has nothing 
to do with increasing your profit. So we 
found a way to distribute more efficiently. 
We already maintained our own farms in 
every important egg-producing area with 


for strain cross breeder 


laying year. Does it make sense to pay more 


[To develop commercial layers like these for 
required a proven breeding program. This 
costs a lot of money. Breeding, however, is 


your 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. Egg Production Research; NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Skowhegan, Me 


replacements 
Arbor Acres Queen hatcheryman nearby? 
Better call him right away. 


when there’s an 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. « Concord, N.C. « Blairsville, Ga. 
+ Carthage, Miss. + Dahlonega, Ga. + Springdale, Ark. + Albertvilie, Ala. « Thorntown, ind. « Tenaha, Tex. + Aprilia, italy 





health campaigns and drives, there 
are a couple of relatively new nation 
wide efforts which are directly re 
lated to your business. If either one 
or the other is not active in your 
area, you might consider promoting 
them and becoming identified with 
the good causes. One is the Farm- 
City Week, started seven or eight 
years ago, and the other is the three- 
year-old National Food Conference 
Both depend for their success on lo- 
cal effort and I'd be glad to give you 
details on how to get either one 
started in your area. 

FOURTH STEP — VETERINARY 
RELATIONS —Several years ago, 
one of the midwestern feed com- 
panies surveyed several hundred vet- 
erinarians. Results of the survey are 
still true today. 

For example, to the question, “Are 
you well acquainted with all feed 
dealers in your community?” 147 
said yes, 103 said no, and 206 said 
some. The survey indicated most of 
these acquaintanceships came about 
by chance. 

Asked whether feed dealers or 
service representatives come to the 
veterinarians on problems of animal 
health, the answer was 3 to 1 in the 
negative 

Asked if the veterinarians feel that 
feed men overstep their bounds in en 
croaching on the veterinarians’ field 
of service, the answer was 12 to 1 
yes. 

This data may not be surprisin 
but what can be done in your loca! 
community to overcome it? One 
salesman I know of has a unique 
plan. In his farm visits, he will occa- 
sionally spot a disease problem not 
recognized by the farmer. In such 
cases he will offer to pay the $5 vet- 
erinarian fee as a friendly service 
He is careful to recommend at one 
time or another, each of the leading 
vets in his territory. The farmer is 
glad to get the trouble eradicated 
The veterinarian appreciates the call 
and the wisdom of the feed man. The 
feed salesman knows the farmers and 
veterinarians won’t blame his feed 
when disease is at fault. He figures 
the annual average $60 expenditure 
has paid off, and the company figures 
show him to be one of its top sales- 
men. 

Regular meetings by all feed men 
and all veterinarians in a county can 
lead to frank and helpful discussions 
if they do not degenerate into ses- 
sions of open hostility. 

So far, we have looked at four 
areas of public and human relations 
which I feel are the most important 
at the grass roots level—employee 
customer, community and veterinary 
relations. Also included were some 
suggestions for working with county 
agents and vo-ag teachers. Perhaps 
you are one of the fortunate few who 
are doing a good job in each category 
Unless your competitor is doing an 
equally good, or better job, you 
should have certain definite advan- 
tages: 

The efficiency of your employees 
should be higher, thanks to better 
morale, and your production, sales 
and business management costs 
should be lower. 

Your sales efficiency and ability 
to overcome any community obstacles 
should be better, thanks to better 
customer, community and veterinary 
relations. 

If such an excellent and rare con- 
dition exists in your firm, then you 
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_ GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! 





Experienced Ful-0-Pep engineers helped McComb Seed & Feed plan this effi- 30 tons Dairy Concentrate. The Quaker engineers suggested ground corn bins 
cient installation, with minimum outlay. Bin capacity includes 45 tons corn, instead of more shelled corn bins, Mr. Boutwell said. Thus, the mill crew can 
10 tons ground corn, 25 tons oats, 30 tons Ful-O-Pep Broiler Concentrate, and grind corn at slack times, and level out their work-load. 


“Tonnage climbed 50% in 2 years 


---when we went bulk with Ful-O-Pep!” 
—says G. A. Boutwell, McComb Seed & Feed, McComb, Miss. 


“Our new bulk installation helps keep costs of feed down for our customers,” says Mr. 
G. A. Boutwell, of McComb Seed & Feed, McComb, Miss., who put in bulk facilities 
2 years ago. “Our tonnage has climbed up and up—roughly 50% —and it’s still on the 
upgrade,” smiles Mr. Boutwell. “The era of bulk feeding is already here,” he believes, 
“and Quaker was the first in this area. The dealer with bags of feed in his store but 
no bulk service is at a disadvantage.” 
Mr. Boutwell has been associated with Ful-O-Pep 4 years, and Ful-O-Pep exclu- 
sively the last 2 years. “We’re doing fine . .. and Quaker has helped my business grow,” 
he said. “When a problem comes up, Quaker is helpful and understanding and sees 
your point of view.” 
Trained Ful-O-Pep salesmen, who know modern feed- 
GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Be out front with Ful-O-Pep in bulk ing problems, work closely with McComb Seed & Feed. 
and grind-mixing. Write for facts on the feed franchise of the future: Feed Sales Here, Hollis Webb (left), Ful-O-Pep District Repre- 
Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. sentative, consults with Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Boutwell 
on sales and service calls. 
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MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Customer service is very important in feed sales Consistently high conversions from feed made 
today, believes Mr. Boutwell. Hollis Webb of Ful-O- with Ful-O-Pep Broiler Concentrates keep custom- \ 
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\ 
\ 
\ 
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\ 


Pep, and Bud Flowers of McComb Seed & Feed, ers more than happy, says Mr. Boutwell. Above, 
call on Bobby Adams, a customer, to talk over Bill Hughes, driver for McComb Seed & Feed, un- 
problems of feeding his herd of 70 dairy cows. loads bulk feed directly into broiler house. 

a 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES * KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


PHONE 
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THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CO. 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO BA 2-7877 
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or 
LOOK OUT! 


Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the “look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs’ Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 
has been necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 31, 
1960, issue. 


This 20-page reprint includes |! articles on business prospects and 
important Sounds in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Earl P. 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. O. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 
University. 


You'll also find that valuable information from. Feedstuffs’ survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to sharpen your outlook and eliminate the “look outs,” 
just fill in and oll the coupon. 


copy (ies) of “Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 
payment is enclosed. 


Company 


Address 








SELLIN' SAM 





By Jim Zilverberg 











“Wouldn't it be easier to buy from him?" 
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may consider moving ahead to other 
considerations. 

For example, have you tried work- 
| ing with the bankers in your com- 
munity to free some of your capital 








it? Many bankers would take paper 


knew more about livestock 





if they 


| and poultry production and market- | 
have | 
| started bankers on a sound program | 
| overcome great obstacles and risen 


| ing methods. Some dealers 


| by giving them their best credit 


risks. 


Then, there are two other groups | 


of people who are very important to 
every feed man. The first is the office 
staff of the state feed control offi- 
cial. If you are not well acquainted 
with the man in charge as well as 
others in the department, it’s never 
too late to get started. 

The second group is the state col- 
lege folks. Many of you are already 
acquainted with research workers in 
animal, dairy and poultry husbandry. 
But how about those who teach the 
classes and the extension specialists 
who are constantly talking to your 
customers. There are other depart- 
ments in college that are pretty im- 
portant to you—agricultural market- 
ing and veterinary medicine, just to 
name a few. 

Now, let’s conclude with the last 
step, but by no means the least im- 
portant step in good public relations. 

FIFTH STEP—PRESS RELA- 
TIONS — The press and radio can 
perform two vital functions for you. 
First they can tell your neighbors and 
friends about your events more fre- 
quently than would otherwise be the 
case. And secondly, the media can 
greatly expand the number of people 
who are acquainted with you or your 
firm. Both are vital in an effective 
public relations program. 

But to be effective in press and 
radio relations poses two problems: 
First, what is news, and second, how 
do you get it across? 

The local newspaper and radio sta- 
tion are looking for “perishable” 
news — births, marriages, advance- 
ments and other personal happenings 
of your employees. 

Probably the biggest and best 
source of news you have is your com- 
pany and your customers. Construc- 
tion of new facilities, modernization 
of present facilities and many of the 
customer and community relations 
projects mentioned before are news 
items that will undoubtedly carry 
your name, or your company name, 
or both. 

Your customers are constantly mak- 





from a heavy load of customer cred- | 


from a feed dealer or manufacturer | 





ing news if you're looking for it. New 
feeding operations, better than av- 
erage feed conversion, good manage- 
ment programs and many other suc- 
cess stories are grist for the local 
news mills. A really good story is also 
worth the time of editors from state 
farm magazines and large out-of- 
town radio stations. 

Above all, you should be on the 
lookout for good human interest 
stories, men and women who have 


to new heights—the simple stories of 
the love of land or immigrants who 
have found a new and better life in 
America are excellent seasonal stor- 
ies for Christmas, New Year, Thanks- 
giving, spring or fal] harvest—these 
and many others can be yours to 
transmit to the editor. Many editors 
are not adverse to mentioning your 
name as the tipster and it’s a great 
identification in public print. In such 
cases, a phone call is usually all you 
need to do. 

If your story is about your own 
company or employees, you might 
consider a news release. This should 
be typed double spaced, with plenty 
of white space on the right and left 
margins and at the top. It can be 
sent on your company stationery or 
plain white paper. Put a date and 
your name at the top. If you use plain 
white paper, list your company name 
and address and the phone number 
at the top of the page. Don’t be con- 
cerned with style. Keep it simple and 
factual. Start off with the five “‘w’s” 
—who, what, where, when and why 
and then you can fill in the essential 
details of how. Have your facts and 
the spelling of names straight. 

Through all of this, I'm assuming 
most of your news will be for local 
consumption and you know the edi- 
tor of the paper and the radio station 
farm and news editors. If you ever 
plan to get news into the state farm 
magazine or out-of-town radio sta- 
tion, it is essential that you get ac- 
quainted with the editor or farm di- 
rector in question when you are in 
their town. They are leery of news 
items from unknown sources. 

This talk has skipped over lightly 
many facets of grass roots public re- 
lations. The five steps of employee, 
customer, community, veterinary and 
press relations are fundamental. If 
carried out well, they will contribute 
materially to your prime reason for 
being in business—to make a profit. 
Even more, they will help in your 
goal of being a better citizen of the 
community in which you and your 
family live. My best wishes for your 
success. 





Economist Cites 
Growth of Cattle 
Feeding in West 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—The extent 
to which livestock feeders will sur- 
vive and profit by sweeping changes 
now taking place in the livestock in- 
dustry will depend on how well they 
adapt feeding operations, marketing 
programs and their attitudes toward 
change itself, Dr. R. E. Seltzer, head 
of agricultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, said here at the 
recent annual Colorado State Univer- 
sity Feeders Day. 

Dr trends now 


Seltzer cited ap- 


parent in range beef production, size | 


and location of feeding operations and 
methods by which beef is marketed 

The West has chalked up 79% in- 
crease in numbers of cattle on feed 
in the last 10 years and now accounts 
for 30% of cattle on feed, compared 
to 25% 10 years ago, Dr. Seltzer told 
his audience of livestock feeders. 

Although the number of cattle fed 
in some western states is relatively 
small compared to major feeding 
areas, the point is that the increasing 
interest is there, Dr. Seltzer said. He 
saw little possibility that the trend 
will not continue. 

Beef Cow Numbers 

The Arizona economist also noted 
that beef cow numbers in the West 
increased only 19% during the same 
10 years, with some states—Arizona 
Nevada and New Mexico—even show- 
ing a decrease. Greatest increase in 
beef cow numbers has been in the 
South 

Because of the West's comparative 
ly small increase in beef cow num- 
bers, the feeding industry will have 
to look increasingly to other areas 
for feeder cattle. Those areas which 
can expand cow-calf production will 
become more and more important to 
feeders in the future, Dr. Seltzer said 

Another important trend is the in- 
creasing size of feedlot operations and 
the continuing move toward mechan- 
ization, automation and more inten- 
sive use. “Feedlot investments are 
now so high that a feeder cannot af- 
ford to let his facilities stand idle,” 
Dr. Seltzer said. “With medium and 
small size feedlots, it is particularly 
important that facilities get a high 
degree of use if they are to compete.” 

A major marketing change during 
the last 10 years has been what Dr 
Seltzer described the “decrease 
in importance of the terminal stock 
yards and the accompanying increase 
in the volume of direct sales.”’ 

“It would appear that 75% or more 
of our sales of fed cattle in the West 
now move either direct to the packer 
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BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 











or through local markets,” he noted. 

He attributed this shift to the de- 
velopment of a large-scale and geo- 
graphically-concentrated cattle feed- 
ing industry. 

Touching briefly on beef purchases 
by retail food chains, Dr. Seltzer said 
that their growth “has inevitably re- 
sulted in their becoming the dominant 
factor in the meat trade.” This must 
be reckoned with in planning cattle 
feeding operations now and in the 
future, he concluded. 


Manager Named 


DES MOINES—J. Harvey White, 
warehouse manager here for the 
Farmers Elevator Service Co., has 
been appointed branch manager of 
the Mason City division. He has been 
employed by Felco since 1948. Glenn 
Neeley, sales representative for Fel- 
co in south central Iowa, succeeds 
Mr. White as warehouse manager in 
Des Moines. Morel Steintjes, general 
manager of Felco in Ft. Dodge, an- 
nounced the changes. 


Reports New Trends 
In Feed Distribution 


BURLINGTON, VT 
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livestock and poultry feed husiness 
from the days when farmers bought 
the “mixed car” jobber and 
mixed their own feed. The manu- 
facture of prepared feeds forced the 
out and the retail feed store 
came to the forefront, he stated. 

Another speaker at the Burlington 
rathering was Robert F. McLeod, 

ricultural relations assistant to the 
president of the Corn Products Co., 
who said: ‘The feed business is grow- 

and Vermont dairying is grow- 
There will be fewer and larger 

ms earning more income.” 
McLeod, who is also chair- 

the Wirthmore board of di- 
reams op- | ! told the local group that 
dav. the ‘orn Products is a leader in research, 

ing 64 products to the farm 
ndustry and having operations in 20 
oreign countries. 

Mr. McLeod and Mr. Bond, togeth- 

with 17 other persons, were lunch- 
of the Burlington Free 
Press, one of Vermont’s leading news- 
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ADA, OKLA 


®@ More efficient on hay grinding 


®@ Separate fan increases capacity 30% 
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New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer Mill 


The same FORSTER QUALITY you’ve been used to for 25 years 


® Improved rotor design cleans mill faster ® Gives continuous service 


At Your Service—We Fly Our Own Planes 
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® More even wear on hammers 


® Cuts maintenance cost 





FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 
Gentlemen: We cre interested in more information. 


[] New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer 
Mill 


NAME 
COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Research Indicates Milo Can Replace Corn 


In Poultry Rations, 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—Milo can be 
fed in poultry rations as a replace- 
ment for yellow corn, but the results 
won't be similar unless the ration is 
tailored to accommodate milo’s short- 
comings. 

This approach to the substitution 


of milo for yellow corn for poultry | 


was assumed by Dr. John W. West, 
head of Oklahoma State University’s 
poultry science department, when he 
addressed the second Grain Sorghum 
Research and Utilization Conference 
here in the Herring Hotel 

Dr. West summarized, “Milo can 
replace corn completely as 
ergy base for poultry rations—if prop- 
er attention is given to energy-pro- 
tein balance, amino acid balance, pal- 
atability of milo and the 


the en- | 


need for | 


additional xanthophyll pigments for | 


But There Are ‘Ifs’ 


yellow skin in broilers.” He indicat- 
ed that successful substitution de- 
pends upon balancing the ration to a 
milo base instead of a corn base. 


“Balance Is Key” 


“Balance is the key to the utiliza- 
tion of milo in poultry rations,” Dr. 
West said. “Especially important is 
the balance of amino acids in milo 
with those of other protein-bearing 
feedstuffs, and of energy (calories) 
to the protein and vitamin content 
of rations fed to poultry during the 
various phases of the growth, pro- 
ductive and reproductive cycles.” 

Dr. West noted that milo is pri- 
marily a source of energy (calories). 
“Protein content of milo is impor- 
tant only as a total amino acid pro- 
file of poultry rations become affect- 





ed,” he said. “The vitamin content 
and mineral content are minor con- 
siderations, and are of little impor- 
tance to poultry nutritionists.” 

Another point which Dr. West 
stressed is the need for plant breed- 
ers to develop grain sorghums with 
less protein, more starches and much 
higher fat content. 

Dr. West briefly discussed “daily 
nutrient intake” work done at Okla- 
homa State by Dr. Rollin H. Thayer 
and his associates which has produced 
market-weight turkeys in 5-7 weeks 
less time on a third less feed (Feed- 
stuffs, March 18, page 1). 

Then, noting that the amino acid 
profile of milo differs markedly from 
that of the turkey ration standards 
established at Oklahoma State, Dr. 
West said, “This means that the 
greater the percentage of milo in the 
total feed formula the greater its 
distorting effect upon the amino acid 
profile of the total ration. .. .” 

“What can we do about this dilem- 
ma?”, Dr. West continued. “Could 
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we change the amino acid profile of 
milo appreciably via plant breeding? 
This would seem to be an unlikely 
approach. One thing that might be 
done would be to develop a crop with 
less total protein. Theoretically, the 
lower the protein content of the milo, 
the less would be the distorting ef- 
fect upon the amino acid profile de- 
sired and needed. Hybrid corn varie- 
ties are lower in protein than open- 
pollinated varieties; conceivably, hy- 
bridization of milo might produce the 
same effects. 

“Since milo is primarily an energy- 
bearing feedstuff, and not a protein 
supplement, effort might be made to 
increase the energy content, at the 
expense of protein. Present energy 
values given for milo vary up to as 
high as 1,528 Calories of metaboliza- 
ble energy per pound. For poultry ra- 
tions, the ideal would be about 2,000 
Calories per pound. This could be 
done by increasing the starch and/or 
fat content of milo, especially the fat. 

“Thus, a proper direction would 
seem to be toward a grain sorghum 
with less protein and more calories. 
Is this feasible? 

“Increasing the fat content of milo 
from its present 3% to 12% and on 
to 24% would increase the caloric 
content from 1,528 to 1,704 to 1,905 
Calories of metabolizable energy per 
pound. We can only guess as to where 
the protein and N.F.E. content might 
go. I would suspect that the fiber 
content would probably remain 
rather constant. 

“If the fat content of milo could 
be increased from 3% to 12%, how 
much additional potential use might 
we have? Looking at various types 
of poultry rations, the present poten- 
tial use would vary from about 30% 
to 60% of the ration. Increasing the 
fat content of milo from 3% to 12% 
would elevate this range to a level 
varying from 35% to 75% of the 
total poultry feed formula.” 


Poultry Day, Exhibit 
Planned at Connecticut 


STORRS, CONN.—A committee of 
university and industry people has 
been working to develop a poultry 
day program and exhibit for June 19 
at the University of Connecticut here. 

Poultry day will begin with ex- 
hibits in the Ratcliffe Hicks Arena 
at 1:30 p.m. Exhibits will be open 
until 9 p.m. Along with the exhibits 
there will be three clinics operating 
continuously for answering questions 
on poultry house ventilation, egg col- 
lection and egg processing, and dead 
bird disposal problems. The exhibits 
will have a three-fold objective cor- 
responding to the clinics in that there 
will be exhibits on ventilating sys- 
tems, egg collection and processing 
equipment, and dead bird disposal 
systems. 

The highlight of the afternoon will 
be a panel discussion on evaluation 
of equipment, primarily egg collec- 
tion and processing equipment. At 
6 p.m. the Connecticut Poultry Assn 
will serve a barbecue. At 7:30 p.m. 
in the College of Agriculture audi- 
torium an evening program will be- 
gin with prominent national figures 
discussing terminal market pricing, 
futures in marketing and national 
policy. 
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Se/f-cleaning grain storage buildings by Butler 


Here’s a completely new concept in grain storage build 
ings. It was developed by Butler grain storage experts to 
help grain men store and handle grain more profitably 
than ever before. It’s the all-new Butler building—the first 
completely self-cleaning grain storage building 

4 new horizontally corrugated wall panel— designed 


specifically for grain storage — makes this possible. It’s 
completely self-cleaning. This new panel has a 43 


slope corrugation. Grain can’t get hung-up on it. And, 
the panel is so strong that it can be attached directly to 


Sete 


the rigid frames. Sidewall girts 
nothing to trap or hold grain. Even 
rounded to assure self-cleaning 

This all-new Butler grain storage | 
ables you to cut grain handling costs to the bone, but it 


brings you far safer, more profitable storage at a new low 


cost-per-bushel-stored, too. The all-new roof provides 


greater weather protection. And, it | i steep pitch 
Now you can peak your grain for greater storage capacity 


and still have room for overhead aug ind walkways 





THE AII-NEW BUTLER GRAIN 
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NEW, BIGGER, 

STRONGER... \« 
SELF-CLEANING 
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STORAGE BUILDING 


more profitable storage 


ALL-NEW ROOF 
...tn Color Too! 


makes inspection easy. And But. 
ler’s rugged structural frame is 
designed to take the extra load 
of the walkway and a fully loaded 
auger, without special bracing. 


A new roll formed pattern gives 
Butlerib® roof panels greater 
strength and rigidity. This means 
less deflection under wind or 
snow toads. The result—the most 
weathertight cover ever de- 
veloped. This new panel, a full 3 
feet wide, comes in lengths up to 
32 feet. It goes up fast, with fewer 
laps for greater weather protec- 
tion, greater rigidity. 

As an extra feature, this outstand- 
ing roof is standard in factory- 
applied Butler-Tone white—on 
both sides. This finish om 
heat to keep grain cooler . 

sists weathering to keep oa 
building looking new. The white 
underside makes for a brighter in- 
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New wide range of sizes and accessories to fit every need 


There’s practically no limit to the capacity you can 
build with this 
50,000 bushels. 100.000 or a 


Butler grain storage building 
1,000,000 bushels 


new 
we'll 
make them as big or as small as you need. Butler offers 
the world’s largest selection of building widths, side 
wall heights and, of course, unlimited building lengths 
Partitions are a snap to install to make small capacity 
bins for grain separation by kind or grade. And, like 
all Butler buildings, these new grain storage buildings 


BUTLER 


4 


; 


EAST 


grow with your needs. If you require more space, you 

can add on as you need it quickly, economically 
Need aeration? 

lesigned to fit each building, Butler 


Butler can supply a complete sys 
tem. Specially 
aeration systems assure even air distribution, efficient 
aeration at lowest operating costs. Large sliding doors 
for end or sidewalls, gable access doors, roof fill open 
ings, adjustable weather and bird-tight louvers as well 


as roof ventilators are also available 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


13th STREET. KANSA ITY 26, MISSOURI 





Arkansas Economists 
See Need to Adjust 
To Egg Integration 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The need 
for adjustment to large-scale, totally 
integrated production, processing and 
distribution of uniformly high qual- 
ity eggs has been noted by two Uni- 
versity of Arkansas agricultural econ- 
omists. New technologies requiring 
large volumes of eggs can be used 
to reduce costs, they said, and these 
new concepts underscore the need for 
efficient management and large capi- 
tal expenditures. 

Dr. Hilliard Jackson and Prof. W. 
J. Windham, the University of Ar- 
kansas economists, commented in the 
Arkansas Poultry News, ‘To accom- 
plish this change will require faster 
than usual action on the part of es- 
tablished integrators and some new 
integrated firms in Arkansas. The ad- 
dition of 12 integrated units of 150,- 
000 layers each would double output 
Sufficient educational, research and 
technical resources should be focused 
on this problem while the opportu- 
nity to expand still exists.” 

Surpius Producer 

Dr. Jackson and Prof. Windham 
noted that Arkansas has become a 
surplus producer of grade A eggs, 
largely through contract production 
on a factory-type scale. About 10,000 
cases of eggs are shipped out of the 
state each week. 

In 1950, an Arkansas survey of 362 
market egg flocks showed that only 
one of these flocks was comprised 
of as many as 2,000 layers. A recent 
survey showed that most market eggs 
are produced by flocks of 2,000 or 
more layers each. 

Two Classes of Flocks 

These large flocks, Dr. Jackson and 
Prof. Windham noted, may be divided 
into two classes: Commercial egg 
farms and integrated contract opera- 
tions. 

The integrated operations were de- 
scribed this way: “Feed dealers or 
hatcherymen (integrators) who pro- 
duce eggs under contract with indi- 
vidual farmers or through use of 
hired labor on their own or leased 
farms. 

“There are about 40 integrators 
in the state, managing 10,000 to over 
200,000 birds each. A common size 
is 10-50,000 layers (see accompanying 
table).” 

Commercial egg farms: “Individu- 
als who own their birds, produce and 
process eggs at the home farm (with 
or without hired labor) and market 
eggs directly to retail stores and in- 
stitutions in cases or cartons 

“The usual grower sells 28-30 cases 
each week and has 2,500 layers. The 
largest flock has 50,000 layers. Sev- 
eral have 10-25,000 layers. It is esti- 
mated that about 300 such flocks of 
2,000 layers or more each are in op- 
eration.” 

Dr. Jackson and Prof. Windham 
also reported, “Some smaller inte- 
grators have banded together for 
marketing and transporting eggs. 


Most sales are made in cases with | 


the eggs being flash candled to re- 
move blood and meat spots and 
checks. Over 50% of eggs produced 
are shipped to distributors in out-of- 
state cities.” 


Further expansion: of egg produc- | 


tion in Arkansas, according to the 
researchers, depends upon whether 


producers can deliver eggs to local | 


Analysis of meageanns Flocks 


Number of layers 
per integrator® 


Total 
flocks 


Nember of 
integrators 
10,000- 49,999 . 85 
50,000- 99,999 110 
100,000-199,999 130 
200,000 and up 65 
390 
*Iincludes layers on owned or leased farms 
of integrators and production from a small 
number of independent producers. 


and distant cities at prices competi- 
tive with other production areas 
“Analysis of the national egg mar- 
ket brings to light no logical reason 
why Arkansas could not become a 
ranking egg producing state,” said tior 


far 
may 


the authors of the article which ap- “An 


DEPENDABLY UNIFORM 
Each shipment of Hooker dicalcium 
phosphate is just like every other. This 
dependable uniformity takes the guess- 
work out of your feed formulating. 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations | 


(DOES EMPLOYEE GET REPORTING PAY WHEN PLANT FAILS TO OPEN ? 
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— WORK ee 


ARBITRATOR’S 
DECISION 


ARRIVED / 


RESPONDS TO 
INSTRUCTIONS THAT 
PLANT WILL OPERATE 


Based on a /96/ 
Georgia decision 


complementary nature of egg and 
broiler production relative to use of 
hatcheries, feed mills, transportation 
equipment and capital accumulation. 
Other favorable factors are a suit- 
able climate and an abundant supply 


The 


high biological availability gives opti- 


tent is never higher than 0.05%. 


mum feed ratio in your feed. 
Purchasing from Hooker eliminates 

production delays and stoppages, since 

you get what you want in the amount you 


want, when you want it. 
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Surveyed ‘Fresh Fancy’ Producers Believe | 
Future’s Egg Will Meet Strict Standards | 


By Special Correspondent 


MACON, GA The egg of tomor- 
row may not necessarily be marked 
“USDA Fresh Fancy,” but it will 
more than likely meet the require- 
ments of the new grading program 
which has been used by some 20 pro- 
ducers throughout the country for 
the past 18 months. 

This is the consensus of the pro- 
ducers themselves who have been op- 
erating under the rigid regulations 
of the newest U.S. Department of 
Agriculture egg program, described 
as “highly successful” last Septem- 
ber by USDA officials after the first 
full year of production 

In a study of the program from 
the producer’s viewpoint, made by 
Atlantic Agricultural Services, Ma- 
con, a southeastern research organi- 
zation, those participating agreed 
the new grade is winning consumer 
acceptance, hasn't materially in- 
creased production costs and presents 
no serious problems which might dis- 
courage other commercial producers 
from qualifying for the “Fresh Fan- 
cy” grade for their eggs 

Strict Requirements 

The strict rules—all birds must be 
within 60 days of the same age, each 
individual flock’s production must be 
collected and packed separately and 


regular periodic inspection must be 
conducted to determine the Haugh 
-are listed as “somewhat of a 
handicap at the outset but quickly 
fall into routine chores as the 
gram progresses.” 


score 


Once the routine is established, the | 


producers report that “normal, sound 
management practices” simplify 
maintenance of the flock. In instances 
where eggs are produced under con- 
tract, “policing” at the outset is list- 
ed as an additional chore, but once 
the flock is in production with eggs 
which qualify for the standard based 


on Haugh units, maintenance of qual- | 


ity is considered no problem. 
Large and Medium Eggs 

In general, the 
that approximately 95% 
laid by these flocks meet the require- 
ments for both “large” and “medi- 
um.” No mention was made of 
“small” eggs because the flocks are 
not started on the program until 
sexually mature. 

“It doesn’t take any more effort 
to produce a good egg than it does 
to let slipshod methods result in low 
quality,” one producer said. 

Another producer said the “Fresh 
Fancy” egg is nothing really new— 


producers report 


he has been packing and marketing | 


Grade AA eggs for several years, and 


pro- | 


of all eggs | 
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since going on this program, has 
“simply changed the wording on his 
cartons.” 

It was pointed out that many com- 
mercial producers are more than like- 
ly producing eggs now that could 
qualify for the Fresh Fancy grade, 
and aside from setting up the inspec- 
tion phase to determine the Haugh 
units, there should be little difficulty 
for these producers to meet the other 
requirements of the program. 


Production Costs Vary 


Additional or inereased production 
costs were discussed freely by the 
producers. It is generally agreed that 
the more frequent gathering of eggs, 
the rigid cooling and washing re- 
quirements, packing each flock’s pro- 
duction separately and the regular 
USDA inspection to determine the 
Haugh score, add to the total cost of 
production, estimated from a low of 
1l¢ to a high of 4¢ per dozen. 

But none of the producers consider 
the slight increase in costs, most of 
which is labor, a serious problem, be- 
cause higher quality eggs, higher 
rate-of-lay and lower feed costs per 
dozen, plus the diminishing potential 
of disease factors, due to more rigid 
management practices, more than off- 
set the labor cost increase. Most indi- 
cated the increased labor cost has 
been gradually absorbed through bet- 
ter efficiency, which accounts to a 
great degree for the reported varia- 
tion in increased costs. 


Birds of Similar Age 


Having all the birds the same age 
—within 60 days—is rated more of 


| an asset than a liability by the pro- 


ducers, since most of them follow 
the practice of “all in, all out.” Some 
toward the end of the laying 
period—which ranges from 12 to 14 


| months and others use the Haugh 
| count as the deciding factor in re- 


placing the flock. 
The size of the flocks varies with 
each producer, from a low of 1,250 


| birds to a high of 10,000; however, 


in the larger flocks, birds are penned 
or housed in smaller units, again de- 
pending on the facilities and prac- 
tices of the individual. 

Virtually all strains of popular 
hens are used, with the White Leg- 
horn blood lines having some slight 


| preference. Hybrids are used in some- 


what increasing numbers, but the 


| producers were quick to emphasize 


that no particular breed or strain 


| shows any greater natural ability to 
| lay eggs which can qualify. 


From this, it is evident that most 


| of the eggs produced under the Fresh 
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Fancy program are white shell, which 
may be an item of consumer prefer- 
ence since almost all of the producers 
are marketing the eggs locally—at 
least not shipping them into distant 
wholesale channels. 

As to feeding practices, none of the 
producers report the use of “special” 
rations to step up the quality of the 
eggs. But some have local feed mills 
grind and mix rations to their indi- 
vidual specifications, some operate 
their own feed mills on the farm and 
some use local custom mixing mobile 
service. 

Each of the producers is reluctant 
to spell out the formula used, as 
might be expected. A few build the 
ration “from the ground up” with the 
aid of the feed dealer. 

Consumer Acceptance 

Looking at the program from a 
critical viewpoint, the producers 
were of the opinion the chief prob- 
lem is consumer acceptance at pre- 
mium prices. However, there are in- 
dications that acceptance is gradu- 
ally disappearing due to stepped up 
promotion and advertising. 

There are indications that super- 
markets are reluctant to feature 
“premium quality eggs” at a higher 
price in newspaper and circular ad- 
vertising. In those stores where 
Fresh Fancy eggs are not sold at a 
premium, promotion has usually been 
“point of purchase” type. 

One producer declared that the in- 
creased volume of sales at “non-pre- 
mium prices,” both in stores and on 
consumer routes (served by local 
dairies), more than compensates for 
additional revenue or income which 
might result from a premium price. 
And he added that the “higher qual- 
ity egg, when recognized by the 
housewife, is a positive competitive 
advantage.” 

Price Establishment 

Commercial egg producers prob- 
ably will be interested in one impor- 
tant phase of the program: How the 
wholesale price is established for the 
food stores and the retail price when 
sold direct to the consumer (on 
routes). Even though some of the 
producers are in the Midwest or what 
might be termed within the “zone of 
influence” of the Chicago egg mar- 
kets, the New York market report 
(not a “commercial quotation”) is 
used by most of these producers to 
set the base price. In one instance, 
the “local” market is used as the 
base. 

Since many wholesalers in other 
egg producing areas use the New 
York reports on the more common 
specifications as to weight, size and 
quality as a base price, it has been 
observed that if any premium is to 
be paid by a supermarket for a 
Fresh Fancy egg, it would be logical 
to follow the pattern of other grade 
prices influenced by New York mar- 
kets. 

Another item of concern to pro- 
ducers who are marketing cartoned 
eggs is the attitude of the Fresh Fan- 
cy packers to cellophane or plastic 
wrapping. One Fresh Fancy producer 
is using the wrap and others indi- 
cated a keen interest in this new de- 
velopment. 

This was brought about by the dis- 
cussion of the requirement that Fresh 
Fancy eggs “be pulled” from stores 
if not sold within 10 days of grading 
and packing. 

The surveyed producers believe the 
Fresh Fancy program is well beyond 
the experimental stage, particularly 
as far as consumer acceptance and 
preference are concerned. 

And as consumer preference has 
increased, the producers point to that 
acceptance as a positive answer to 
the comment that it may be only a 
matter of time until Consumer Grade 
B and Grade C eggs disappear from 
the large food stores. 

The research report concludes that 
the competitive advantage gained by 
consumer preference for the Fresh 
Fancy quality egg or for eggs of 
equally high and consistent grade, 
may be a decisive factor in more pro- 
ducers marketing eggs which can 
qualify as Fresh Fancy. 
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‘You'll give me a persecution com 
plex.” 
“That isn't possible,” came back 
Pop. “You have no conscience, and 
a man without a conscience can't be 
insulted.” 


Continuous Learning 


. 4 “You asked what we're going to 
BY AL P. NELSON : s : talk about tonight,”” Joe Brooks spoke 
* rw up. “Yes, there is something more to 
learn. The minute we stop learning 
in this rapidly changing feed busi 
ness, we are lost profitwise.” 

“Life was easier 60 years ago 
moaned Milt At least all the old 
timers say it was.” 

When the employees—-1l1 of them 
A Favorable Image i furnish then th qualit “i tonight for sales training e from the Hansen's Creek Mill and 
He worked on the idea that a wered everything, ! nt we the Endeavor branch—were seated 
etter on thin’ more to learn! Joe took a sheet of paper from his 
lay’s work You can learn to come to wi pocket and unfolded it. He brushed 
sandwich nornings on time aftei h night his hand over his brownish hair, then 
‘3 upped Pop Henley, who v . cleared his throat 

ritical of Milt and his int 7 ‘Men,” he said, “when you think 
terest in redheads of the Lord automobile, what thought 

Everyone laughed. “Don't pi 7 1 image comes into your mind? 

me so much, Pop,” Milt complained ‘Well,” said Butterball Barlow 


think of one of the most fam 
1utomobiles in America. It’s one that 


s very low priced nd which runs 





economically and one which the mak 
ers always stand behind with a guar 
il tee 
Joe nodded And what comes into 
uur mind when you think of a Dadi 
ic automobile 


That’s easy 
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75% to 80% of all pneumatic conveying | ‘Pt “cr company has 


ts product and policy. FE. 


needs are now standardized systems eee ae ee. eG 
1 strong image, that will hel; 
The modern miracle of data processing has made nore sales dollars into the 
it possible to analyze and tabulate Sprout- Public Image 
Waldron’s long experience in air conveying sys-_ || The employees were 
tems to show that 75% to 80% of today’s ng about Joe’s words 
requirements can be handled by one of four “Now I ask you,” Joe went on 
standardized units! Capacity data from years hemcay ee ~~ pore phy sagen tage dh 
of specialized engineering and hundreds of suc- here?” bis fis ‘ 
cessful pneumatic installations is now readily “Well,” burst forth Pop, “if a cus 
available. | tomer comes in here and sees Milt 
sleeping on a sack of feed after a 
hard night out, that’s an image we 
can't be proud of.’ 


Milt grinned. “Pop he said 


Data processing has enabled 
Sprout-Waldron to manufac- 
ture standard component parts | tas t> eneneelt Sen eanit 

in quantity and provide stock | me.” , 

shipments — with the savings “Yes, that’s one image,” Joe cau 


passed on to vou! Now, most air tioned, “and we have to be careful 


handling requirements can be that doesn't grow, or that too many 

; ‘ustomers become aware of it.” 

ordered without costly surveys 2 = sags 

. ‘ ; “aah I think,” put in Ed Ricker fron 
or special engineering help. the Endeavor mill, “that the image 
many farmers have of us is that we 
Our new bulletin shows all standardized ire a mill which produces 
components, gives capacities, horsepower Mae SEE FOES 
requirements — complete instructions on yl ello Pee eee Pee 
how to easily, quickly select and order , sik Gee suite fete at ow 
without delay or waiting for outside assist- organization is one which is willing 
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“Could you come back tomorrow, Ed 
I'm busy today.” 





gyp anybody. One farmer told me he 
trusts us.” 

Joe nodded. 
lot.” 

Ed Mallon from Endeavor crossed 
one leg over another. “I think most 
customers know we are feed experts. 
They know we hold meetings to dis- 
cuss the latest nutritional informa- 
tion on feeds. One customer told me 
he can tell from talking to us we're 
up on feeding.” 

Pop Henley chewed on his cut plug 
“Our prices are reasonable,” he said 
“A farmer always thinks of his pock- 
etbook. He knows we give him a lot 
for his money.” 


“Yes, that’s worth a 


And so the discussion went. Finally 
Joe said, “Well, I can see that you 
fellows certainly know a lot about 
this business. You’ve summed it up 
pretty well. And I can see that all of 
you are aware our company has a 
special image for a customer when 
he hears our name or when he thinks 
of us. This should be a lesson to us 
to try always to keep that image a 
favorable one.” 

“That's right,” Milt said. “I know 
some stores I wouldn't buy in if the 
nearest competitor was 10 miles 
away. Either the clerks are snippy, 
or unfriendly, or I don’t trust the 


owner, or I got a bad deal there once, 
or that I just don’t have faith in what 
the clerk or owner tells me when de- 
scribing goods.” 

Many Points of Policy 

Other heads nodded in unison. 

“You analyzed it very well, Milt,” 
said Joe. “There are many, many 
points of policy we have to observe 
every day to satisfy customers. We 
must always keep in mind that we 
must sell the customer the very best 
feed we know how to make. We have 
to give him the best feed nutrition 
knowledge we possess, and we must 
also be friendly, sell him at reason- 
able prices, and still make a profit 
for ourselves.” 

“That’s a big image, Joe,” said 
stocky Ed Eggers, manager of the 
Endeavor branch. “In the case of an 
automobile, the image centers around 
one or two points, but in the feed 


business, as we've discussed it, there | 


are many, many points to an image.” 

Joe nodded. “When the farmer 
thinks of feed and the dealer from 
whom he buys, he takes many points 
into consideration—all of which are 
highly important. In the case of the 
automobiles, two points or three may 
stand out above all others and thus 
create the image.” 

Windy Kramer nodded. “Joe, this 
discussion has done me a lot of good 
Now when I travel the routes every 
day calling on customers and pros- 
pects, I’m going to imagine I am Mr 
Joe Brooks Feed Mill, the place the 
customer wants to buy his feeds 
I'm going to do all I can to help 
the customer keep that excellent im- 
age in his mind, so I will make more 
sales and please our customers.” 

“That’s the idea,” Joe smiled. “If 
all of us do that, our total sales will 
increase, and there will be more prof- 
it for all of us on our pay incentive 
program.” 

“Good,” smiled Milt, “and now if 
the meeting is over, I have a neat 
little image on my mind that I would 
like to phone.” 
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AUSTRALIAN VISITORS—Four Australian visitors and their Illinois flying 
farmer hosts were recent guests of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., at Fairbury, II. 


The Australians, representing the 


the second largest farm organization in 


Australian 


Primary Procedures Union, 
Australia, were part of a group of 


10 farmers spending five weeks touring the U.S. under the auspices of the 
National Flying Farmer Organization. From left are Ernest Thorpe, Clinton; 


Joe Kuenzi and Stanley Weeks, Fairbury; 


Donald Lawrie and Tom McMahon, 


Australia; Frank Thorpe, Clinton; Kevin Vaughn and Frank Kramme, Aus- 
tralia; Albert Michael, Odell; Carl Thorp, Clinton; Roscoe Knott, Urbana; 
Curtis Weeks, Fairbury, and Frank Honegger, Forrest. 





Hygromycin B Tests 


On Layers Favorable 


STATION, TEXAS 
Experiment Sta- 


promising 


COLLEGE 
Texas Agricultural 
tion workers report 
sults from tests conducted 
use of Hygromycin B 
and laying rations to cont 
parasites and promote 
tion 

A fourth experiment 
with the anthelmintic 
Dr. J. H. Quisenberry aid 
previous use of piperazine derivatives 
as an anthelmintic for poultry had 
proven favorable but that it Was 
found to be unfeasibl 
to administer piperazine c 

The first Texas test was 
groups fed a basal diet and 6 and 
12 grams of Hygromycin B added per 
ton of feed. Dr. Quisenberry said that 
results of this experiment showed 


ntinuously 


+} 
witn 


that the continuous feeding of Hygro- 
nycin B in a practical type diet re- 
sulted in a higher rate of production 
ind improvement in feed efficiency. 
He added that for optimum results, 
Hygromycin B should be included in 
both the growing and laying rations. 

He commented that 12 gm. might 
be in excess of requirements and 
that effects of high levels on palata- 
bility remain to be determined. 

He said that the anthelmintic prop- 
erty of Hygromycin B may be more 
effective against cecalworms than 
against roundworms. The researcher 
stated, “The data indicate that the 
continuous feeding of Hygromycin B 
during the growing period is effec- 
tive in reducing the number of para- 
sitized birds under conditions of rela- 
tively severe exposure,” 

A second experiment was conduct- 
ed with promise shown and two more 
experiments are under way, the re- 
searcher said. He commented, “To 
late the results look promising.” 
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because it contains a full 70° level of lactose in its 


because it is low in acidity. 
because it is low in ash and low in chlorides. 


because it is processed fresh right at the cheese plant 


from Swiss and Cheddar cheese whey only. 


You get TWO important benefits — EXCELLENT PALATA- 
BILITY and TOP NUTRITIONAL VALUE — in ONE economical 


ingredient. 


Pigs go for the sweeter taste of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — start eating pre-starter and starter rations earlier. 


Pigs gain faster and more efficiently, too—a result of the 
excellent nutritional qualities of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — the lactose (which is the most readily digested 
carbohydrate for baby animals), the high quality milk protein, 
minerals and valuable water soluble vitamins. 
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Will Better Amino Acid Balance 


Improve Efficiency of Egg Production? 


The laying hen puts about 2.6-6.7 
gm. of protein into each egg. In addi- 
tion to this, she requires about 3.0- 
3.3 gm. of protein per day for main- 
tenance of her body protein tissues 
A summary of recent research on the 
protein requirements of laying hens 
shows, however (Table 1), that the 
laying hen must consume about 18 
gm. of protein per day in order to 
achieve good egg production. The 
question arises, therefore, as to why 
the hen must consume this amount 
of protein when she makes use of 
only about 10 gm. of protein. 

The first possibility, of course, is 
that the feed protein consumed by 
hens is highly indigestible and that 
the hen digests and absorbs only 
55% of the protein in the feed. Tests 
on protein digestibility, however, 
show that hens actually digest and 
absorb about 85% of the protein in 
modern-day laying diets. 

In view of this, therefore, the an- 
swer must lie in a lack of efficient 
utilization of the dietary protein for 
egg production. When protein is in- 


By Dr. M. L. Scott 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


utilized, the nutritionist 
looks to see if the in- 


efficiently 
immediately 


efficiency is due to an imbalance of | 


the amino acids required. The re- 
sults presented in Table 2 show the 
relative distribution of the essential 
amino acids in egg protein as com- 
pared to the distribution of these 
amino acids in feed protein. It is 
readily apparent, upon examining the 
amino acids in the egg as 
compared to the feed protein, that 
the hen must consume about 12.2 
gm. of feed protein in order to get 
sufficient methionine to put into an 
egg containing 6.1 gm. of egg pro- 
tein. In view of this, the utilization 
of the 18 gm. daily intake of protein 
consumed by one hen in an unbal- 
anced diet can be represented as 
shown in Table 3 

By addition of methionine to the 
laying ration, it should be possible 
to reduce the amount of protein that 
must be consumed by the hen in 
order to make an egg. If one should 
add the amount of methionine re- 
quired to reduce the amount of need- 


ratio of 





TABLE 1. Evidence for a Constant Protein Requirement in Grams of Protein per 
Hen per Day for Optimum Egg Production 


Feed per 
doz. eggs 


Reference Production 
° 


° 


Feed per 
100 hens Protein requirement 
per day Per hen Per day 


ib Ib Ib gm 


Data from Hens Showing Optimum Production and Efficiency 


17.8 77.4 
17.0 80.8 
16.8 75.4 
1§.3 71.7 
15.0 74.4 
14.3 79.0 
13.0 76.0 


3.3 21.4 
6 24.3 
8 24.0 
3 25.7 
! 25.4 
! 27.0 
0 


4 20.9 


Data from Hens Showing Less Than Optimum Production and Efficiency 


14.0 62.0 
13.0 64.6 
10.4 56.5 


5.0 25.9 0.036 
47 25.3 0.033 
6.4 30.2 0.031 








TABLE 2. Comparison of Amino Acid Composition of Feed (Corn-Soy) Protein and | 


Egg Protein 


—Amino ac 


* Feed protein 


% of protein 


Arginine 
Lysine 
Methionine 
Cystine 
Tryptophan 
Histidine . 
Leucine 
Isoleucine 
Phenylalanine 
Threonine 
Valine 


—-—-N— eC aN Ons Os 


Vauuwnen—--—- —- && 


Ratio 
Egg protein/feed protein 


d composition— 
Egg protein 
% of protein 


MSO @wNn-—-Nw NS & 
wweowon-W San & 





TABLE 3. Utilization of Daily Protein Consumed by One Laying 
Hen (Unbalanced Diet) 


Daily protein intake 

Daily loss in digestion (15%x!8 gm 

Daily output of one egg (2x6.!) 

Daily deposition of body proteins (repla 
endogenous nitrogen/day x 6.25 


Total 


Total daily intake 
Total daily usage 


2.7 gm 
12.2 gm 


ng 0.5 gm 


3.1 gm 


8.0 gm 





TABLE 4. Utilization of Daily Protein Consumed by One Laying 
Hen (Methionine Added) 


Daily protein intake 

Daily loss in digestion (15%x!5 gm 

Daily output of one egg [!.6x6 

Daily deposition of body proteins (replacing 0.5 
endogenous nitrogen/day (0.56.25) 


Total 
Total daily intake 


Total daily usage 


2.2 gm 

9.7 gm 
gm 

3.1 gm 


15.0 gm. 








ed feed protein to 9.7 gm., then the 
total protein intake needed by the 
hen should be only about 15 gm. 
per day as shown in Table 4. Under 
these conditions, one would expect 
that the hens would no longer need 
to over-eat so much in order to ob- 
tain the amino acids required for 
the formation of an egg and, there- 
fore, could produce eggs with a bet- 
ter efficiency of feed utilization. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the minimum 


Dr. M. L. Scott 





TABLE 5. Expected Feed Required by Hens Fed Unbalanced Diets vs. Diets 
With Added Methionine 


Protein in diet Production 
° ° 


Unbalanced Diets 


72.0 
72.0 


Feed/ 100 hens/day 
Ib. 


Methionine Added 


72.0 
72.0 


Protein/hen per day 





TABLE 6. Effect of Methionine Hydroxy Analogue Upon Efficiency of Egg 
Production (Cumulative Results for First Five Months of Full Production) 


Treatment 


Basal No. | (16% protein) 


Average 


Basal No. | + 0.125% methionine hydroxy analogue*.... 


Average ..... osee 
Basal No. 2 (18% protein) 


Average cones 


Basal No. 2 + 0.1% methionine hydroxy analogue* 


Average 


*''Hydan"’ feed supplement. 


% Production 


64.2 
65.8 
65.0 
70.9 
69.7 
70.3 
67.6 
68.3 


68.0 
69.3 
69.6 


69.5 


Feed per doz. eggs 
ib. 


3.95 
4.31 


4.13 


3.66 
3.65 


3.65 


3.80 
3.77 
3.79 
3.42 
3.63 


3.53 
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EUREKA VERTICAL BATCH MIXER 


Here’s Speed and Economy combined 
in a functional new mixer design. 
Material is loaded, thoroughly 
mixed in a shorter cycle, and 
rapidly discharged ... all at low 
horsepower per ton. Choice of 
8 sizes in 3 different models, 
with capacity to 210 cubic feet. 
Special larger sizes on request. 
Handy cleanout door, observa- 
tion window, dust-free operation 
and other outstanding features. 


s. HOWES CO., INC. © SILVER CREEK, N.Y 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 625 giving dimensions, specifications and performance 


data on the Eureka Vertical Batch Mixer. 





protein requirement can be achieved 
only when the diet provides suffi- 
cient energy from carbohydrate and 
fat such that the hen can make 
most efficient use of the protein 
present in the diet and would not 
need to waste any of the protein as 
a source of energy. Under these con- 
ditions, one might expect that the 
addition of methionine at a level of 
about 1.5-2.25 Ib. per ton of feed 
might produce the results presented 
in Table 5, if one uses a modern 
high producing small White Leghorn 
strain and a modern high energy 
laying ration, under moderate en- 
vironmental conditions. 


Experimental Results—One experi- 
ment to test the hypothesis pre- 
sented above has been conducted 
with caged layers at the Babcock 
Poultry Farm, Ithaca, N.Y., in 
a collaborative experiment between 
the Babcock Poultry Farm and the E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Dupli- 
cate lots of Babcock layers were fed 
modern laying rations containing 








16% protein and 3% added fat or 
18% protein and 5% added fat, with 
and without the addition of the me- 
thionine hydroxy analogue.* The ex- 
perimental plan and results of the 
experiment are presented in Table 6 
These results show that under the 
conditions of this experiment the ad- 
dition of methionine hydroxy ana- 
logue, at the levels used, produced 
a marked improvement in efficiency 
of feed utilization, especially with the 
diet containing 16% protein. Egg pro- 
duction also was improved by the 
addition of methionine hydroxy ana- 
logue to the low protein diet. Effi- 
ciency of feed utilization was im- 
proved somewhat, even upon addition 
of the methionine analogue to the 
high-protein diet. These results, 
therefore, support the hypothesis pre- 
sented above. 

A better balance of amino acids 
may produce other benefits—In addi- 
tion to improvements in efficiency of 


feed suppler 
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ficiency’ 
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feathering 
revention of wet litter — W! 
hens are fed diets imbalanced 
in terms of the an ds required 
for formation of an e such that 
they may consume approx tely 12 
gm. of feed prote order to get 
he methionine ne 
protein 
proportion 
thus consun 
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nated and excreted as uric acid by 
the hen. Urie acid, being a relatively 
insoluble compound, causes the hens 
to increase water consumption in or- 
der to flush the excess uric acid 
through the kidney tubules. There- 
fore, the better balance of dietary 
amino acids achieved by the addi- 
tion of methionine to the feed should 
reduce the amount of uric acid being 
excreted and thereby help to prevent 
wet litter. 

Efficiency of energy utilization— 

etary energy can be used in three 
different ways: (a) for growth and 
egg production, (b) for work and 
ictivity and (c) wasted as excess 

at. Studies on energy utilization 

shown that the amount of en- 

wasted as heat is increased 

en deficient protein levels are fed 

when there is an imbalance of 

10 acids in the diet. In view of 

the better balance of aminc 

is achieved by addition of methi- 

to the diet of the laying hen 

should improve efficiency of energy 
utilization. 

Practical application—The hypoth- 
esis presented above is based upon 
he fact that essential amino acids 

e absolutely necessary on a daily 

s, and upon the premise that the 

’ intake of essential amino acids 
must equal the daily usage. Since 
the daily feed intake of any given 
train or breed of hens cannot be 
iccurately predicted and depends not 
nly upon the amino acid balance 
but also upon the energy content, 
palatability, environmental tempefa- 
ture and other conditions, it is im- 
possible at this point to say exactly 
how much improvement may be 
achieved by supplementing any giv- 
en laying ration for any particular 
strain of layers with methionine 
alone and/or with methionine plus 
other essential amino acids. The sin- 
{ experiment presented in this re- 
port indicates that the use of me- 
thionine (or its hydroxy analogue) 
in present-day layer rations is of 
economic value. It is hoped that this 
report will stimulate research aimed 
at working out more exactly the 
proper relationships between the 
various essential amino acids and 

energy content of the diet for 

num efficiency of egg production. 


onine 
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Cheaper Laying Rations 


“Proper amino acid supplementation of 
low protein diets lowers the cost of 
egg production and more than pays the 
additional cost of the amino acids." the 


By John H. Quisenberry and John W. Bradley 
Texas A&M College 


With the trend toward larger pro- 
duction units and lower profit mar- 
gins, egg producers are searching for 
means of lowering production costs 
Since feed cost makes up more than 
half of the total producing 
eggs, it is natural for the poultryman 
to look here for the first means of 
economizing. In attempting to do so, 
he sometimes is tempted to place the 


cost ol 


major emphasis on the price of laying 
mash. Unfortunately, this frequently 


the most economical way to use high 
levels of sorghum grain in laying di- 
| ets. Until the past year or two, when 


| College have been attempting to find 


new varieties and hybrids of grain 
sorghum became available, the pro- 
tein content generally has been ap- 
proximately 11%. The protein con- 
tent of corn, on the other hand, has 
been approximately 8.00 to 8.5%. In 
Corn Belt, where corn is used 
largely as a source of energy or car- 
bohydrates in laying diets, the dif- 
ference in protein content has to be 
made up with soybean oil meal. This 
makes a better amino acid balance 
and permits the use of lower protein 
levels than generally have been found 
to give best results in Texas. In the 
December, 1959, Texas Feed Service 
Report, 13, 15 and 17% protein lay- 


| 


results in an increase in feed cost 
per dozen eggs rather than a reduc- 
tion. 

The alert and profit-conscious poul- 
tryman measures his feed costs in 
terms of the cost per dozen 24 oz. | ing rations were compared. These 
eggs rather than per hundred pounds diets contained 45 to 60% ground 
or per ton of feed. Since sorghum sorghum grain. In a report on this 
grain is a much cheaper energy same work at the 1960 Cage Clinic, 
source in the Southwest than corn, the results were translated into the 
research workers in the department ingredient costs of the feed for each 
of poultry science at Texas A&M protein level and the feed cost per 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 


| panying article is from the Texas 


Feed Service Report of Texas A&M 
College, College Station, Texas. Au- 


| thors are Dr. John H. Quisenberry 


and John W. Bradley. Dr. Quisen- 
berry is head of the department of 
poultry science at the college and 
Mr. Bradley is farm superintendent. 





dozen 24-oz. These are given 
in Table 1. 

The ingredient cost of the 13% 
protein ration was 16¢ per 100 lb. 
lower than for the 17% protein. How- 
ever, when these diets were fed to 
the hens, the birds on the 13% pro- 
tein diet required 13.71¢ worth of 
feed to produce a dozen large eggs, 
but the feed ingredient cost for a 
dozen large eggs on the 17% protein 
diet was only 11.06¢. 

If a means could be found for ob- 
taining the same rate of lay, same 
egg size and same feed efficiency on 
the lower protein diet as on the 17% 
protein diet, the feed cost per dozen 
eggs could be lowered significantly. 

A new comparison is in progress 
to determine if the supplementation 
of a low protein diet with amino acids 
would improve egg production. Three 
protein level diets are being com- 
pared, 14, 16 and 18%. Each is being 
fed without supplementation, supple- 
mented with 2 lb. of methionine, 6 
Ib. of lysine and with a combination 
of 2 lb. of methionine and 6 Ib. of 
lysine per ton of diet. 

The effects of these diets on egg 
production during the first seven 
months of lay are given in Table 2. 
Amino acid supplementation of the 
18 and 16% protein diets did little 
to improve production, but resulted 
in marked improvement in the 14% 
diet. 

Feed ingredient costs per dozen 
24-oz. eggs, including the costs of the 
amino acid supplementations, are 
given in Table 3. Proper amino acid 
supplementation of low protein diets 
lowers the cost of egg production and 
more than pays the additional cost 
of the amino acids. In years that pro- 
tein concentrates are scarce and 
prices correspondingly higher, the 
saving would be increased greatly. 

These data are preliminary only. 
Whether, after the birds have com- 
pleted a full year of production, these 
savings will become more pronounced 
or less, remains to be seen. We be- 
lieve these and similar studies here 
and at other experiment stations are 
leading the way to lower costs. 


eggs. 





TABLE 1. Feed Cost Per Dozen Eggs as 
Influenced by Dietary Protein Level, 
April 11, 1959-March 6, 1960 
) wet as 
cents per doz. 


24 oz. eggs 


Feed cost, $ 
per 100 ib.* 


Protein 
level, % 





13.71 
12.16 
11.06 


13 2.87 
15 2.96 
17 3.03 





*Average ingredient cost only. 





TABLE 2. Percent Hen-Day Production as 
Influenced by Protein Level and Amino 
Acid Supplementation 


14% 
protein 


16% 
protein 


Dietary 18% 
supplementation protein 





None 84.1 83.6 75.5 
Lysine, 6 Ib. 82.2 83.2 60.3 
Methionine, 2 Ib. 80.6 82.5 76.4 
Lysine, 6 Ib., and 

methionine, 2 Ib. 83.6 81.5 83.0 





TABLE 3. Feed Ingredient Cost per Dozen 
24-Oz. Eggs as Influenced by Protein 
Level and Amino Acid Supplementation 


14% 
protein 


18% 156% 
protein protein 


Dietary 
supplementation 





‘or + 
10.47 
10.54 
1.17 





11.56 
10.99 
12.27 


10.69 
11.27 
11.41 


None 

Lysine, 6 Ib. 

Methionine, 2 Ib. 

Lysine, 6 Ib., and 
methionine, 2 Ib. 11.27 


11.54 11.91 








Propose Continuing 
Study of Pennsylvania’s 


Poultry Industry 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PA Con- 


tinuing studies of Pennsylvania's 
poultry industry by a statewide coun- 
cil were proposed recently at a Penn- 
sylvania State University seminar on 
problems from changing trends in 
agriculture 

Dr. A. J. G. Maw, head of the 
university's poultry department, and 
six other staff members presented 
analyses of poultry preduction and 
marketing and related activities, In- 
dustry leaders attended 

Panelists appearing with Dr. Maw 
were Werner J. Mueller and Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Buss, research and instruc- 
tion, and three extension specialists, 
A. Kermit Birth, marketing; Julius 
F. Bauerman, food technology, and 
F. H. Leuschner, production. Dr 
Ralph L. Baker, marketing research 
presided 

Dr. Maw proposed formation of a 
poultry council embracing all ele- 
ments of the state’s poultry indus- 
try. Such an organization, he said 
could deal with statewide problems 
and coordinate efforts for strength 
ening the industry 

Speakers emphasized expert man- 
agement and efficient operation. Dr 
Buss urged systematic cost program- 
ming on feed, medication, housing 
and other factors. He advocated pro- 
ducer goals based on facilities i 
abilities, and use of records for pro 
jecting future operations. Stressing 
economies in production, he suggest- 
ed as “marks to shoot at’ net cost 
goals of 14¢ lb. for broilers, 21¢ for 
turkeys, and 28¢ for a dozen eggs 

Future Demand 

Population gains by 1970, Mr 
Mueller said, will require a boost ir 
national production figures of 798 
million dozens of eggs, 844 million 
pounds of chicken meat, and 174 
million pounds of turkey meat, based 
on present per capita consumption 

Increased promotion, Mr. Mueller 
said, would help sell more poultry 
and eggs. He estimated poultry pro- 
motion expenditures by industry-sup- 
ported organizations at $750,000 
for the whole country, as compared 
to $5 million for promoting red meat 
and $11 million on dairy products 

Closer coordination between pro- 
ducers and markets through ex- 
change of basic cost information, and 
possibly by marketing agreements, 
could help the industry adjust to cur- 
rent marketing conditions, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Bauerman. Credit 
sources, he said, need more mar- 
keting information for loan purposes 

Mr. Birth told the group: “It takes 
both marketing agents and produc- 
ers to plan an efficient marketing 
program. By working together they 
can help also to keep production in 
line with demand.” 


Mr. Leuschner cited trends in | 


Pennsylvania to larger and fewer 
poultry operations. He said poultry 
is second only to dairying among 


the state’s leading agricultural in- 


dustries. Producers, he said, main- 
tain 18 million layers, raise annual- 


ly 50 million broilers and 1.5 million | 
turkeys, and produce 3.5 billion eggs. | 


AS TS 
MONTANA FIRE 

WOLF POINT, MONT.—Plans for 
a modern new Occident elevator are 
underway here as salvage crews work 
to see what can be recovered of 150,- 
000 bu. of grain hit recently by dis- 
astrous fire. All buildings and equip- 
ment in the fire are considered a 
total loss, according to Occident Co 
officials, but some grain may yet be 
salvaged for feed or seed. 








CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... 
AT REASONABLE COST! 
W ROLLER MILLS 
= HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 











Manager Appointed 


VINELAND, N.J.—David W. Gar- 
della has been appointed manager of 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, Inc., lo- 
cal Red Rose feed distributor located 
it Vineland. 


Mr. Gardella succeeds James M. | 


Herr who is retiring May 31 after 
serving as manager for the past 17 
years 

Prior to his appointment as man- 
uger, Mr. Gardella served as ware- 
house supervisor and sales and serv- 
ice representative. He joined the 
Eshelman organization in 1936 

nine. 
IOWA CONSTRUCTION 

WASHINGTON, IOWA The 
Freshwaters Feed & Grain firm has 
opened its new feed plant here. The 
new plant, which has been under 
construction for six months, is man- 
aged by Delmar Romine. The new 
plant has facilities for feed grinding 
ind mixing, bulk delivery, grain 
banking and corn drying 
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BiG CHIEF 


Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers - 
Graders *« Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.-P. 


Cutters 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 


BOX 383 MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 





Vitamin A Requirements 
Higher than Recommendation 


Vitamin A vs Carotene 
for Beef Cattle 


Vitamin A Necessary 
for Glyconeogenesis 


Vitamin E Analysis 


Vitamins 


rt 


« “Maximum optimum feeding levels of stabilized 
vitamin A for ruminants may be much higher than 
commonly recommended today, for cattle coming off 
dried-up range area, for good gains in feed lot, and for 


summertime 
conditions.” 


under hot-weather stress 


Quoted from Dr. H. E. Bechtel, Feedstuffs Jan. 21, 1961 


e Many feedlot rations are supplemented with from 


8.000 to 30.000 I 


daily of stabilized vitamin A, 


because of the uncertainty of the biological availa- 
bility of carotene from yellow corn and harvested 


forages. 


W. M. Beeson Dist 


Feed Conf. March 8, 1961 


e The animal in the very early stages of vitamin A 
deficiency is blocked from forming glycogen from gly- 
cerol, from lactate, and from acetate—but not from 
glucose. Using C™ as a label, Dr. B. Connor Johnson 
reported this finding to the Illinois Nutrition Con- 


ference February 1961. 


¢ Reliability of a shortened chick assay method’ for 
vitamin E has been studied. Essentially the same 
results were achieved with a two-week supplementa- 
tion test, and a three-day test in a comparison of four 
alpha tocopherol products. 


L. D. Matterson, M. W. Wilcox ANRC 1960 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 


COMMERCIAL 


SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


126-150 MONROE STREET @ GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY © TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A e PERMA-DUAL — double 
coated vitamin A «© PERMA-SOL — water soluble coated vitamin A « PERMA-D — mineral stable 
vitamin D, and D, e PERMA-E — sealed-in vitamin E « PERMA-MIX — quality premixes of vita- 


mins, antibiotics and amino acids e PERMA-COCKTAIL 


water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 
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Sell your CUSTOMERS 
“SNOW FLAKE’ 


OYSTER SHELL 


YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
WILL APPRECIATE 
ITS 


50.85 NET 


Mayo's & 


tw —paovre 


OYSTER SHELL 


10 
TOPLL SCREENED EN DRED 
97S CALCU CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


MOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


ws MAYO SHELL CORP. 


. HOUSTON 








TEXAS 








Feed Adequate Levels of VITAMIN A 


Contact Your Nearest Plant for Prices on 


a NATIONAL HIGHER QUALITY ALFALFA PELLETS 





COLORADO KANSAS NEBRASKA TEXAS 
*Big Bend, Phone Wiley 3 Benedict, Phone *Biair, Phone 6 Hereford 
re eerfield. Ph F Brady. Ph. 584-3519 


merson 4.2872 
y. Ph. 014-3821 
Muleshoe, Ph. 5420 
nview, Ph. CA 4.5558 


Bristol, Pr. 9 
Fort lyon. Ph as Animas, * Garde 
Fowler, Ph. 4 


Hartman, Ph 





amar, Ph. 336-2912 exington, Ph. FA 4-2355 assified 
McClave, Ph. Wiley 49 eRoy, Ph i Ph 4 terminais 
Manzanola, Ph. Hobart ; 


Wilson ict. Ph 


nert gas storage 





(Partial listing, 
4 States only) 








f breedin . r otes birth of 
5 ormal birth 
pr F against diseases brought on by 


2 t 
tive fu Jef ations. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. PHONE: LOGAN 1-1087 














SUPER BIO CONCENTRATE 
Steps up the 


“CONVERSION 
FACTOR” 


of your beef and dairy feeds 


sie 4 Rufis contains natural live Rumen 
bacteria and their enzymes; harvested 
from government inspected cattle! 


produced by 
POUL-AN 
LABORATORIES 


621 West 33rd 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 


W. P. MANN SALES CO. 
541414 Military Avenue 
Phone 553-4001 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





| ground 











Here’s Why... 


Hog Feeding Experiment in South 


Is Catching Poultrymen's Interest 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Why should a hog feeding experi- 
ment in the deep South be attracting 
the attention of poultrymen? Mainly 
because the hogs’ daily diet includes 
throw-out chickens from a processing 
plant. Poultrymen are watching the 
development of the project with con- 
siderable interest because such use of 
discarded birds gives them another 
idea of what might be done with 


| chickens that fail to pass federal in- 


spection 
The hogs also are fed stale bread 


from a bakery and yellow corn. Three | 


times a day they receive a mush pre- 
pared from the discarded chickens 
the bread and the corn 

And that’s not all that’s different 
about this feeding experiment. The 
hogs are grown in a new type of 
parlor—an incorporation of ideas 
from Germany. 

So poultrymen are not alone in 
showing their interest in this experi- 
mental hog operation. Feed men, 
swine producers and others are won- 
dering what the results will be. 

On Governor’s Farm 

The parlor is located on the farm 
of Gov. Buford Ellington of Tennes- 
see, which is near Franklin, south of 
Nashville. The concrete-floored parlor 
has a total of 600 pigs on it at the 
present time. 

Sponsors of the parlor believe it 


SEPARATED BY AGE—Gates sepa- 
rate various age groups of hogs fed 
discarded chickens, stale 
bread and corn in one third portions 
of each. Inside and outside pens are 


| floored with concrete. 








will be possible to produce market- 
able hogs at a cost of 7-8¢ lb., in- 
cluding feed and labor. 

One of the reasons why the opera- 
tion was established is that Gov. Ell- 
ington was disappointed when a pack- 
ing house, seeking a location near 
Nashville, decided not to locate there 
because of a fear that not enough 
hogs would be available. Gov. Elling- 
ton and three partners decided to see 
what could be done to accelerate hog 
raising in the state 

Steam-Cooked Mush 

The chickens, bread and corn are 
steam-cooked in a mixer “vat” in a 
portion of the parlor set aside for 
that purpose. A gas-fired steam gen- 
erator sends steam through the vat 
The mixture is cooked three to four 
hours at a time, depending on the 
volume available for the day and the 
number of animals to be fed 

The whole, dressed chickens are 
hauled in trucks from a Nashville 
poultry operation. The birds, packed 
in iced barrels to prevent spoilage 
are dumped whole into a large grind- 
er, which chops them into minute 
pieces. The bread is processed in a 
similar fashion. 

At the present time, the animals’ 
diet consists of one third bread, one 
third corn and one third crushed 
chicken. Each barrel of chickens 
weighs around 900 lb. and since the 
bread is ready-wrapped with the 
weight stamped on the package, it is 
comparatively easy to keep track of 
the amount of bread used. A Butler 
bin has been erected in an elevated 
position outside the parlor. Corn flows 
from the bin through a gravity-fed 
pipe into the “kitchen.” 

Since the diet is strictly an ex- 
periment, it is subject to change, op- 
erators of the parlor said. Monthly 
analysis is made to determine the 
progress of the animals from a gain 
standpoint, economy and health. 

The processor from whom the dis- 
carded chickens are being obtained 
previously sold the birds to a render- 
ing plant in Shelbyville. 

Significantly, it was pointed out 
that stale bread is a glut on the mar- 
ket wherever wholesale bakeries op- 
erate. This is bread that has been left 
on grocer shelves too long and is 


“KITCHEN”—This view is of the “kitchen” at the Tennessee hog parlor 
which is experimentally feeding discarded chickens, stale bread and corn. 
Each day, up to 3,000 Ib. of the mixture is cooked and fed. Whole dressed 
chickens and bread are put into a grinder (center) and ground to a pulp, 
which is then carried to the mixer “vat,” where, under steam generated by 
gas, the mixture is cooked for several hours. Yellow corn is then added. 





INSIDE PARLOR—The experimental hog feeding project operated on the 
farm of Gov. Buford Ellington near Franklin, Tenn., incorporates a number 
of ideas originated in Germany. Feed troughs are located beneath the sloped, 
wood fences at left. These fences are collapsible and at feeding time are folded 
downward to keep the hogs from reaching the troughs until full. Concrete 


floors slope two ways for easy drainage. 


picked up by the routemen. The bak- 
ery delivers the stale product to the 
farm in truck loads several times a 
week 

Each morning the “kitchen” goes 
into operation first. It is possible to 
cook up to 3,000 lb. in the steam vat 


Operators Listed 


The experimental parlor is being 
operated by the governor; Jerry 


Womack, Tennessee Poultry Co.; Earl | 


Herndon, Nashville, and Russell 
Brothers, also of Nashville 

“We had to get special permission 
from the federal government to use 
the chickens for hog feed,” Gov 
Ellington said. 

Actually, the farm has a capacity 
for 900 feeder pigs, although only 
about 600 are being fed at the pres- 
ent. If the program proves successful 
the size of the operation will be in- 


creased with the addition of four 


more sheds. Eventually the operators 
hope to have a capacity of 5,000 ani- 
mals. 

The building is 328 ft. long and 33 
ft. wide. Concrete flooring extends 
from one end to the other 

Most of the ideas for the parlor 
came from Germany. The concrete 
flooring was laid out so that no mat- 
ter how or where water may fall, it 
has a natural drain, which makes 
washing simple. 

There are inside and outside pens, 


all concrete-floored. The animals do | 


not touch ground from the time they 
are brought in until they are sold. 
The outside pens are 18 by 33 ft 
These adjoin the interior eating and 
resting rooms. The two pens are con- 
nected with a concrete block entrance 
for the pigs to come and go as they 


ee ; 
nee se eres a 


like. One thing the operators have no- 
ticed with this arrangement is that 
the animals go to the outside pens 
when they desire relief. 
Conversion Possible 

The large outside pens are equipped 
so that gates may be opened and the 
entire area used as one huge roaming 
area. But so far the pigs have been 
separated by age and roaming on a 


mass basis has not been used. These | 


outside pens are on a center-slope 
with a drainage trough in the center, 
which carries water to the far end 
where it drains into a pit and sub- 
sequently to a small creek running 
near the farm. Manure is collected in 
a vehicular fertilizer spreader. 

After the feed has been prepared 


STALE BREAD—Delivered from a | 


wholesale baking plant, stale bread 
is piled high inside pig parlor at 
Franklin, Tenn. This bread and much 
more like it is ground with discarded 
chickens and yellow corn, then steam- 
cooked. 
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MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 
ompetitive prices 

Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 
out sacrificing quality 


Contact your broker or dealer or phone 
FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 

















DROP BOTTOM 
MIXER 


NON-CONTAMINATING 
. . . AVAILABLE IN SIZES 
THROUGH 2 TON CAPA- 
CITY FOR PRE-MIXING 
FEEDS, FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS, FERTILIZER 
AND SEED. 


Note: Also available in 
stainless steel. 


Vertical 


Mixers 
Horizontal 


Mixers 





HAYES & STOLZ 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC 
3521 HEMPHILL STREET « P.O. BOX 11217 » FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


which are 


OUTSIDE PENS—This is an over-all view of the outside pens, 
connected to those inside the building. In and out access is available to hogs 
at all times. 
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oker it is hauled in a two- 

| dump cart to each of the pens 
eed, the fence is swung slightly 
which opens the troughs for 
feed and at the same time 
inimals from reaching the 
until the feeder has finished 
filled, the fence swings 
into place id is locked with 

wk bolt similar to those placed on 


Once 


linary doors 

The feeding and watering troughs 
ue also equipped with these bolt 
locks and regularly, each day, they 
re opened and hosed out thoroughly 
with the water hoses 

Feeders from Local Area 

Feeder pigs are being bought at 
35-40 lb. from breeders in the area 

Upon arrival these pigs are not put 
on the diet of chicken, bread and 
rn immediately. Rather, in most 
cases they are started on starter pel- 
ets. However, each batch of new ar- 
rivals is handled individually, depend- 


ing on the size and age. In most 
they are put on the chicken- 
read-corn diet at about 75 Ib. But 
ils are fed ona 
combination of the mush and starter 


cases 
some of the new arriy 


pellets 

Ray Frazier, who has charge of the 
operation, said the ration may be 
started on a gradual basis and in- 
creased a bit each day or week as 
the pigs grow. 

Opened Last January 

The parlor was opened last Janu- 
ary. So far, 26 hogs have been sold. 
But, as Mr. Frazier pointed out, the 
bulk of the first batch is still being 
fattened. It is figured the animals 
will be ready for market in 4 to 4% 
months. 

Gov. Ellington, who is vitally in- 
terested in the project in an effort to 
stimulate other people to raise 
hogs, figures that if the plan is suc- 
cessful the cost of feed and labor 
will run from 7-8¢ Ib. 





The yellow corn is being used as a 
means of providing the needed fiber. 
The stale bread, the operators figure, 
cuts down on the fat percentage of 
the chicken 

The entire operation is being han- 
dled with only one man and a helper. 
Using the dump cart method of feed- 
ing, one man can feed the 600 head 
in an hour or so. The helper hoses 
down the parlors, tends to repairs 
and the cooking. 

Since feeding is done three times a 
day—on a schedule very much like 
human beings—morning, noon and 
evening, there is sufficient time for 
Mr. Frazier and his assistant to work 
at cleaning up in between meals. 

“We hose everything down at least 
once a day and sometimes twice a 
day. We have a well that produces 
water at 90 Ib pressure and with that 
kind of pressure the entire concrete 
floor can be cleaned in just a few 
hours every day,” Mr. Frazier said. 





Peebles M-N-C 


steps up lean meat gains to boost hog profits! 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor recommended by 
leading Danish nutritionists for leaner hogs that command premium 
market prices. It contains an ideal balance of the essential amino 
acids and a sufficient level of lactose, the carbohydrate of choice. 
M-N.-C also offers a higher content of natural milk vitamins 
and minerals than any other milk product. 
Compare M-N-C to other milk product premixes and you’ll 
be convinced that, pound for pound, it’s your lowest cost, most 
potent source of milk nutrition. 
To sell “more lean” in your hog feeds, write or phone us 
today for complete details on M-N-C. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin « World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 





Recent Study Shows 
Some Enzymes May 


_Have Applications 


ST. LOUIS—‘Recent investigations 
indicate that some enzymes may have 
practical application in some in- 
stances,” states a recent issue of the 
Nutrition News Bulletin of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co 

The bulletin said this view of en- 
zyme efficacy has come about recent- 
ly although numerous tests reported 
in experiment station literature dur- 
ing the past 40 years “have indi- 


| cated no significant benefits from the 


use of enzymes as feed additives.” 
The general conclusion has been that 
“ability to digest sufficient feed has 
not been a limiting factor in the per- 
formance of normal animals on ade- 
quate rations,” the bulletin § con- 
tinued. 


Practical applications for the en- 


} zymes as mentioned in the bulletin 
| are: 


(1) As supplements in the feeding 
of baby pigs on rations other than 
milk. 

(2) As supplements in the feeding 
of chicks and turkey poults on ra- 
tions containing barley grown only 
in certain areas, 

(3) As supplements in the feeding 
of beef cattle on rations containing 
well matured low moisture corn 
(around 10% moisture). Grains con- 
taining 14% or more moisture have 
not consistently been improved by 
the addition of enzymes. 

Ralston Purina’s bulletin said, ““‘The 
exact enzymes required for supple- 
mentation of barley for poultry and 
corn for beef cattle have not been 
determined. All that is known is that 
significant responses have been ob- 
tained with some commercial enzyme 
products including particularly those 
obtained from certain bacteria and 
fungi. These are known to contain 
several kinds of proteases, amylases, 
lipases and other unidentified en- 
zymes. 

“The future of enzymes as feed 
additives would seem to depend on 
products standardized with respect to 
the content of a specific enzyme for 
increasing the availability of a spe- 
cific substance in the ration and free 
from .objectionable substances. It re- 
mains to be seen whether such prod- 
uc's can be supplied at a price per- 
mitting profitable use in feeds.” 

anealipeine 


Plan Feed Mixing Plant 


MAPLETON, IOWA—A new in- 
dustry will open in Mapleton this 
summer. The Farmers Co-op Oil 
Assn. has announced that it will 
build a custom grinding and feed 
mixing plant here. 

The feed mixing plant will be 
the final step of a three-step ex- 
pansion program set forth by the 
co-op in 1960. The first step of the 
expansion program was installation 
of a liquid fertilizer plant. The second 
step was construction of a modern 
service station and feed warehouse at 
Danburv. 

The feed mixing plant will have 
a 32 by 100 ft. building and a pro- 
duction capacity of 75 tons a day 
It will be equipped with a roller 
mill, feed mixer, 75 h.p. hammer- 
mill and a 50 ton, 60 ft. truck scale. 
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Guye W. Troute Joins 
Dawe’s Laboratories 


CHICAGO —Guye W. Troute has 
joined Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., as 
territory manager. The announce- 
ment was made by 
Z. Z Dworkin, 
Dawe’s western 
regional manager. 

Mr. Troute will 
headquarter in the 
company’s western 
region office at 
Palo Alto, Cal., 
"Well, at least | started them and represent 

thinking!" Dawe’s in north- 

ern California and 
Nevada. 
~ Mr. Troute is a 
Canadian Egg Yolk graduate of North Carolina State 
Color Chart Shows University. He was associated with ARMO MILLS—Shown here are the facilities of Armo Mills, Inc., Lockhart, 
General Mills, Inc., animal feed divi- Texas, purchased by Central Soya. The facilities are the first in Texas for the 
Preferred Shades sion, for the past 14 years McMillen Feed Division of Central Soya. (Feedstuffs, April 22) 


OTTAWA — Discriminating tastes 
of the Canadian consumer are being 
pampered, even to the shade of yellow 
of egg yolks. 

Though the color of the yolk has 
no effect on the food value of the 
egg, it is reported that many peo- 
ple find a pale yellow yolk unappe- 
tizing and others object to a dark 
yellow color. With this in mind, the 
poultry products division of the Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture has 
come up with a yolk color chart 
which may yet become a standard in 
the industry. 

Color of an egg yolk is determined | 
by the pigment in the feed offered 
to the hens. Thus, if the eggs being 
laid by a specific flock are proving 
unpopular with housewives because | 
of the color of their yolks, the prob- 
lem can be overcome easily by alter- 
ing the diet. 

D. A. Fletcher, special projects of- | 
ficer with the poultry division, started 
the task of creating a new yolk color 
chart more than three years ago 

Working closely with the Nation- 
al Research Council’s paints and oils 
research laboratory, he tested about 
200 shades of yellow before settling 
on a representative group of 15. 

Having determined the 15 shades 
of yellow, Mr. Fletcher and his col- 
leagues put the colors on metal disks, 
each of which contained a hole the 
size of a yolk to facilitate the job 
of identifying the kind of eggs pre- 
ferred by the average consumer. 

Visitors to the Royal Winter Fair | 
in Toronto asked their preference in | 
yolks, unanimously selected numbers 
6 to 10 on the color scale—rejecting 
the top five as too dark and the bot- | 
tom five as “anemic.” 

The Toronto survey was a joint 
undertaking of the poultry division, | > 
the Ontario Agricultural College and OW ese eg QS are | | maki NG 
the Poultry Products Institute. 

Not only could the new color chart ‘i 
set a standard for all of Canada, t > ba | 
but it could be used to good advan- in —1e ra lion more pro ? at cad : 
tage in the frozen egg business where | 
the color of the yolk is an impor- 
tant factor, department spokesmen | For one thing there are more of them. Among the proven meat-type females 
_ dean. which bird consistently lays the most eggs? The Nichols 108, of course. But now 
ack the Sek cana es Me I oom the big news is what’s in these eggs—the offspring. In the first hatch of the 15th Nichols 108’s are available 
onl aadatelibe = Page big Been Maine Test the three 108 Cross entries, sired by three different males, finished 2nd, at all Nichols and Arbor 

3rd and 4th in points spread out of 20 entries! (The winning entry came from a Acres branches: Brunswick 


fast table. 

Charts can be procured from Ca- | TOSS far behind in egg production.) What’s more, recent field records from the most Me., Skowhegan, Me., Con- 

nadian Government’s Specification | important broiler areas show that today’s 108 Crosses are matching the best cord, N. C., Blairsville, G 

Board, Montreal Road, Ottawa 2 | records i ; : srica’s fi pm hgze ices hes 
, ’ . | records in growth and conversion. Under intense research pressure America’s first Dahlonega, Ga., Albertville 

| crossbred female is izing its hi ial as a meat- eede santime moa re 

| ere d female is realizing its high potential as a meat-type breeder. Meantime Ala. Carthage, Miss., Spring- 


108 flocks continue to average close to 160 hatching eggs per hen housed! dale, Ark., Tenaha, Tex 


7 
Yar MIXERS It used to take an integrator who produced his own hatching eggs to appreciate Thorntown, Ind., San Luis 


| the 108 fully. Not now. Today’s 108 produces both the eggs and the offspring to Obispo, Calif. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK protect your margin no matter what the market price of broilers. Isn’t it high time 
| 


N you put these eggs to work for you? 
MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 


Mines Be’, Dry and. Molasses Peed.” | POULTRY FARM » INC. 


SEAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 


887 11th Street Marion, lows GLASTONBURY, CONN. 





Guye W. Troute 
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Georgia Group Told 





‘Large Producers Will Need Distinct 


Advantages to Take Over Egg Industry’ | 


By DEWEY McNIECE 
University of Georgia 
ATHENS, GA.—Large egg 
ducers will need to have distinct 
vantages if they are going to take 
over the egg production industry. 
That was the opinion of Dr. Thom- 
as J. Harrold, Harrold’s Hatchery, 
Winterville, Ga., presented in his talk 
on “Are Large Producers Taking 
Over?” at the recent Commercial 
Egg Production Short Course at the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation here. 


He listed the 


pro- 
ad- 


following factors 
which he feels the larger producer 
will have to have: (1) Availability 
of capital, (2) large enough farm so 
that he will have a market advan- 
tage, (3) cost advantage through 
discounts and low rates of interest, 
and (4) production of feed from the 
“ground up.” 

He told the group that there is a 
wide difference in the meaning of 
a “large” producer depending upon 
the area of the country 

In explanation, he pointed out that 
the average of pullet deliveries in 
the Midwest was 500 pullet chicks; 
in the East, 1,000 pullet chicks; in 
the Southeast, 2,000 pullet chicks, 
and in California, 5,000 to 10,000 
pullet chicks. This was pointed out 
to show that a large producer in the 
Midwest may even be smaller but 
may have a flock the same size as 
a small producer in the Southeast 
or West, Dr. Harrold said 

He concluded his talk by making 
seven predictions. They are as fol- 
lows: “(1) We will see in the future, 
units of 3,000 or more with 
producers marketing direct, (2) hold- 
ing hens for 15 months or more of 
lay, (3) ‘breaking cycle’ by depopu- 
lating on a given farm for a Trela- 
tively short period of time, (4) more 
started pullets, (5) better feed con- 
version, (6) yearly hen house mor- 
tality reduced to 6-9%, and (7) cash 
payment pattern developed for feed 
and supplies.” 

Health Probiems 

Dr. Charles N. Dobbins, Jr., head, 
extension veterinary department, 
University of Georgia, discussed cur- 
rent poultry health problems. He 
pointed out that there has been a 
large increase during the past year 
in the incidence of several poultry 
diseases. He listed pullorum, coccidi- 
Osis, leucosis and fow] cholera as the 
ones in which there has been the 
most dramatic increase. Dr. Dob- 
bins showed slides to demonstrate 
that it was difficult to diagnose dis- 
eases by just using antemortem. He 
indicated that he felt laboratory di- 
was necessary in almost all 
Instances 

Dr. Dobbins told the 
the instance of fowl 
creased faster than for 
disease during the past year. He 
recommended that the poultrymen 
get a laboratory diagnosis to deter- 
mine whether or not the birds had 
fowl cholera and, if they did, to treat 
them with a bacterin and high-level 
antibiotic feed. Other methods of 
control would be cleaning and disin- 
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fecting the premises and leaving the 
houses vacant for at least one month 
following the removal of a diseased 
flock, he said. 

One mode of spread for diseases 
that Dr. Dobbins said he felt was not 
receiving sufficient attention is the 
footwear of servicemen and poultry- 
men. He stated that even though 
poultry houses may be 3 to 4 miles 
apart as the crow flies, they may be 
in reality 40 ft. apart. His reasoning 
is that servicemen or poultrymen 
who visit one flock will get into 
their cars without cleaning and dis- 
infecting their footwear, drive to the 
next farm and go into the poultry 
houses 

Dr. Fred Saunders 


associate agri- 





cultural economist, department of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Georgia, told the group that the egg 
industry in Georgia has become of 
age. He stated that no other ex 
penditure of time would yield iarger 
returns than keeping and analyzing 
proper records. He emphasized the 
importance of records as a basis of 
studying what was accomplished in 
the previous year and also as a 
means for planning for the coming 
year. 
Use of Egg Futures 

Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, chairman 
poultry division, University of Geor- 
gia, discussed “How to Use Egg Fu- 
tures to Protect Your Profits.” 

He said, “During 1961 would you 
be willing to accept a net profit of up 
to 6¢ a dozen for all the eggs you 
produce? If you are, and if your costs 
of production are 3l¢ or less, you 
should use the egg futures market 
as a tool to assist you in obtaining 
these profits, provided you can sell 
November or December contracts 


| 
| 


(one contract is 15,000 doz.) for 37¢ 
a dozen or higher. 

“The means of protecting profits 
advocated today is provided through 
a transaction called ‘hedging’ and 
usually this is done on the Chicago 
or New York mercantile exchanges. 
A person ‘hedges’ by selling a futures 
contract at a given price which off- 
sets production which he anticipates 
from his own flock or which he pur- 
chases. Later he delivers the actual 
eggs or buys back the futures con- 
tract, whichever is to his advantage 
It should be pointed out that hedging 
is a procedure used to assure profits 
but in accepting a profit or ‘no loss’ 
position you also remove the benefits 
of receiving additional profits if cash 
prices rise. Whenever desired profits 
can be assured, however, a good 
business procedure is to take advan- 
tage of it. 

“The commercial egg producer can 
hedge in two ways. The first of these 
is a ‘speculative’ hedge where there 
is no intention to deliver the eggs 
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which are sold on the futures mar- 
ket just as any speculator would do 
The difference is that the commer- 
cial egg man who has 1,000 or more 
layers on his farm is actually pro- 
ducing the equivalent of one futures 
contract, whereas a speculator is 
not. The second method is a true 
hedge where the contracts are sold 
on the futures market and actual 
eggs are stored and delivered at the 
specified time or the contract is 
bought and the stored eggs are sold 
on the cash market. The latter meth- 
od has some disadvantages in that 
the eggs have to be graded, packed, 
stored and delivered under accept- 
conditions. 

“This is the way hedging works: 
Sell enough November or December 
contracts on the futures market be- 
tween now and May 1 to equal your 
annual production or the quantity 
you wish to store (whichever method 
you choose) when the cash price 
is as high as. or higher than the 
futures market and when each is 


able 





above 37¢ a dozen. This is based on “This year, with 39 
the normal or typical movements of type chicks hatched 
futures and cash prices when you as- 14% more eggs in 
sume the cash should be above the than last year, it 
futures. tecting profits 
“To ‘lift’ the hedge, it is necessary egg futures trading is 
to buy back the futures contract or Such a procedure 
make delivery of the stored eggs. for the commercial « 
This should be done at a time when Georgia this year.’ 
it is advantageous to the hedger, but 
usually speculative hedges are lifted 
in the month preceding delivery date. 
“Each ‘speculative’ hedge contract 
requires a margin deposit (between 
$500 and $1,000 depending on the 
broker), and to complete the execu- 
tion requires a brokerage fee of $36 
Trading can be done on the Chicago 
or New York mercantile exchange 
but because more trading is done in 
Chicago, it is the exchange of choice. 
Any local broker such as Poultry 
Commodities Corp.; Merril] Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith; Courts & 
Co., or Goodbody & Co. can be dealt 
with in confidence and orders can be 
placed through them. 
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This Big, Brawny 2\0)(0) HP 
PELLET MILL! 


California presents the CPM Model ‘‘200” 
—a Big Performer for Big Operations 
Pelleting Bulky Feedstuffs 


California proudly introduces an important addition to 
its line of pellet mills: the CPM Model “200”—a 
special-duty mill that has been designed, engineered, 
fully field tested, and is now offered to the industry as 


another CPM first. 


Equipped with its huge 200 HP motor, the CPM 
Model “200” swallows up the bulkiest, balkiest feed 
ingredients — such as alfalfa, beet pulp, barley, and a 
long list of other light materials — pellets them through 
a 600 pound die at more than double the capacity pos- 
sible with previous big-size standard pellet mills. This 
is without question the ideal machine for producing 14” 
and larger size pellets for dairy, feedlot and other large 


rough-duty operations. 


Featuring the exclusive CPM Full Power Gear Train 


‘CPi CAL/FORNIA 
me” — DELL ET MILLS 


See the Model ‘‘200’’ at the NFIS, 
Chicago, May 7-10, Booths 106-109! 


delivers to the pelleting die all the power y 
Not two-thirds. Not three-fourths. But tl 
horsepower output! Here is your assurance 
greatest operating economy, but also of 
safety, long and trouble-free service life 

Whether your special-situation requirem«s 
a Model “200” or a much smaller machine 
that the complete CPM line offers you the w 
choice ever available. Now is a good time 
man from CPM. His expert help and assi 
well mean a more highly profitable feed 
program for you this year and the ye 
Remember: More California Pellet Mills are 
than all other makes combined! 


Drive, standard on all CPM models, the Model “200” 


ou pay for. 
1e full 200 
not only of 

maximum 


nt calls for 
you'll find 
idest, finest 


> to see the 


stance may 
production 
ars ahead 
» sold today 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folson Street, San Francisco 3, California 

1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 
Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdee 
Atlanta * Columbus * Davenport * Denver « F 
Los Angeles * Mexico City °* 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Richmond « Seattle « St 
Toronto * Winnipeg * Also manufactured, sold and servi 
Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Aus 


Look at the size of the pellet die, 
shown here being positioned on 
the Model ‘*200"'! Die is more than 
twice the size used on largest 
standard model pellet mills today, 
yet is easily changed by means of 
built-in electric hoist. 


Charles'‘Ozzie"™ Harris, manager of 
Delta Dehydrating Corp.'s Clarks- 
burg, California plant, checks pel- 
let run on CPM Model ‘'200"’. This 
pellet mill is operated 24 hours per 
day during peak production peri- 
ods, producing both alfalfa and 
beet pulp pellets in 4” size, 
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CATTLE SEX, SIZE 
MAY BE CONTROLLABLE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — A project 
that may allow cattle breeders to 
control the sex and size of their ani- 
mals was announced here by the di- 
rector of the Southwest Agricultural 
Institute of San Antonio. 

Dr. Judd Morrow said the institute 
is toying with the idea of using elec- 
tronic vibrations to kill either male 
or female cells which would allow a 
bull to produce only male or female 
offspring. 

The same procedures would aiso 
allow breeders to control mutations 
in animals and make it possible to 
regulate physical characteristics. 

Dr. Morrow mentioned the insti- 
tute studies before a meeting of the 
Houston Rotary Club. 








lucers before it will come into ef- 
fect, it was pointed out. 
Labor Efficiency 
Dr. Jack Thompson, associate pro- 
fessor, department of agricultural 
economics, University of Georgia, 


| and Henry Massey, extension poul- 
| tryman, Agricultural Extension Serv- 


University of Georgia, discussed 
efficiency. They emphasized 
motions in a straight line or 


ice 


tnat 


| in a sweeping arc are much more 
efficient than abrupt changes in di- 
rection. 


Dr. Thompson suggested that the 
poultrymen list all irregular jobs 
and attempt to combine these with 
their regular routine chores so as to 


| achieve as much efficiency as possi- 


ble. He emphasized that very little 
savings were possible with only one 
change in technique used but that a 
combination of changes could save 
considerable labor. 


Increase Consumption 
A panel discussion on “How to In- 


| crease Egg Consumption” was mod- 


erated by Dr. Kenneth N. May, poul- 
try products technologist, poultry de- 
partment, University of Georgia. The 
panel members were: Dr. Richard 
Noles, poultry management special- 
ist, poultry department, University 
Harold Jones, agricul- 
tural economist (USDA), Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Georgia; Eddye Ross, 
state home demonstration leader, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and Wesley Har- 
Georgia Chicks, Inc., Carters- 


It was the consensus of the panel 
that the consumer really could rec- 
ognize quality even though some 
studies have been made to show oth- 
They suggested more effi- 


ciency in merchandising eggs and 


| pointed out that PENB promotional 


material could be used to a very good 
advantage. It was thought that if new 
egg products are to be developed that 
the industry must do this and that 
the universities continue to do basic 
research. 
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Putting Research 


To Work 


Arginine in Chick Growth 

@€E. L. Patterson, R. A. Milstrey and T. 

H. Jukes, Lederie Laboratory, Pearl River, 

N.Y.; Poultry Science, Vol. 40, No. 2, 

pp. 459-467, March, 1961. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

Over the years a great deal of 
work has been conducted concerning 
the requirement of the growing chick 
for the essential amino acid; argi- 
nine. Most of the work has been 





conducted utilizing purified or semi- 
purified diets utilizing casein as the 
chief protein source. The work in 
this field is too voluminous to dis- 
cuss in this column, but certain facts 
appear to be established as of this 
date. 

The arginine requirement appears 
to depend upon the type of protein 
source, aS it has been demonstrated 
that practical corn-soya diets, etc., 





containing about 111% arginine 
were not improved by supplements 
of gelatin or L-arginine-HCl plus 
glycine (1956, Snyder et al; Kraut- 
man et al, 1957, 1958). However, it 
has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that casein diets were improved by 
such supplemental additions (Alm- 
quist and Merritt, 1950; Krautman 
et al, 1957; Young et al, 1953). 

It has been suggested by some that 









































SPECIFY 


WRITE OR CALL 
TODAY FOR MORE 
INFORMATION! 


THE WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 





for more efficient storage installations 


vv AUGERS 


Facilitate your storage, crop drying and bulk feed 

tank installations with distributing augers by Wyatt. 
Precision built to serve your customer as long as the 
storage facilities are in operation. Wyatt Augers 

meet the most rigid requirements for continuous, 
trouble-free operation through expert design, skilled 
engineering and durable materials. Also, Wyatt’s 
exclusive engineering service can help solve extra tough 
installation problems and help to keep your customer 
sold. Wyatt engineers will work closely with you to 
develop an integrated auger system to match your job. 
Specify Wyatt Augers and eliminate materials handling 
problems in your storage facilities. 


500 North 5th St., Salina, Kansas 





the apparent lower arginine require- 
ment on practical diets was due to 
the existence of an unidentified fac- 
tor of plant origin which enhanced 
the utilization or otherwise rendered 
the arginine more available. 

Furthermore, it has been demon- 
strated by Edwards et al (1958), 
that the arginine requirement may 
vary with the breed of chicken. Also, 
the arginine requirement may be 
altered by changing calorie to pro- 
tein ratios (Scott, 1958). 

Of all of the amino acids studied, 
arginine appears to have a more 
variable requirement and ranges in 
requirement from as low as 1.16% 
to as high as 2.06% of the diet have 
been reported. Part of the explana- 
tion of this wide range is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that excesses 
of other amino acids in the diet in- 
fluenced the response criteria of argi- 
nine. 

Casein contains excesses of some 
essential amino acids, and it has been 
observed from rat work, etc., that 
higher amounts of arginine are re- 
quired when excesses of certain es- 
sential amino acids are present. The 
work of Fisher et al (1958, etc.) has 
tended to confirm this observation 
in chickens. 

From the standpoint of amino acid 
balance, casein appears to be a poor 
choice as standard for protein evalu- 
ations as long as so little attention 
is paid to amino acid content and 
the emphasis remains on nitrogen 
equality between rations. 

The pathology of arginine de- 
ficiency in the chick has also been 
very recently reported by the Mis- 
souri workers (Newberne et al, 1960). 
Many practical feed formulators use 
the concept of basing amino acid re- 
quirements, including arginine, on a 
specific percentage of the protein 
in the diet being formulated. For 
this purpose, a figure of 6% of the 
protein is often used based upon the 
work of Almquist and Merritt (1950). 
At best, such a technique is likely 
to be highly inaccurate unless all 
other formula considerations such as 
energy, type of ingredients, etc., are 
also included in arriving at the final 
answer. 

The Lederle workers have conduct- 
ed several trials to help us answer 
some of the problems of arginine with 
respect to the chick’s requirements. 
First of all, they confirmed the fact 
that casein was very poor in the diet 
as the sole source of protein in the 
basal diet used (casein-cerelose type). 
Supplements of up to 10% casein and 
a total of 0.93% arginine did not in- 
crease growth, nor did supplements 
of pancreatic digested casein. But, a 
good response was secured with L- 
arginine-HCl, indicating a deficiency 
of the amino acid in the test diet. 
In three separate experiments, there 
was no difference in the growth re- 
sponse of L-arginine-HCl as a supple- 
ment alone and with 45% casein. 
Although differences existed in the 
diets used, the maximum growth was 
obtained from 0.5% L-arginine-HCl, 
which calculates to be 1.03% and 
1.17% total arginine in the two diets. 

These workers showed that the 
poor growth of the chicks on casein 
was related to more than the low 
arginine content. It appeared that 
the inadequacy was one primarily of 
an imbalance involving arginine rath- 
er than a simple deficiency or one 
of unavailability. 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of this study was the fact that 
several feed ingredients were about 
as active in promoting growth as 
would be predicted on the basis of 
their arginine content. These includ- 
ed torula yeast, brewers yeast, Difco 
yeast extract, defatted hog kidney, 
protamine sulfate, and gelatin. On 
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SOLVE CUSTOMER’S STORAGE PROBLEMS... 


a Be oe ‘ GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK FEED SALES 











SALES AND SERVICE SCHOOL—A total of 24 Beacon Milling Co. advisors BROWER Khen-hee CATTLE FEEDER 


were brought to Cayuga, N.Y., for a five-day training course in sales and 


service matters pertaining to dairy feeds and their use. The meetings were Now in two sizes: 15 ft feeder has 250 bushel 


concluded with a graduation exercise held at Springside Inn, Auburn. 


The top photo shows four members of the Beacon faculty Seated, left to right, are capacity ae ah 7! 2 ft. feeder has 125 bushel capacity 


David G. Campbell, Beacon secretary-treasurer; Dr. Gilbert H. Porter, director of dairy 
e Serve More Customers in Less e BIG CAPACITY— 








research: Robert E. Miller, director of marketing, and Julian M. Wright, sales training 
assistant, Standing are Beacon advisors Leonard M. Defendorf, Waldoboro, Me.; Richard 








C. Gray, Dover, N.H.; Paul Casey, Uxbridge, Mass.; James M. Collins, Fonda, N.¥.; Russell Time ; Lower Delivery Over Fill Only Once a Week 
D. Hilton, Waldoboro, Me.; Dale L. Myers, Middleburg, Pa.; William W. Martel, West h d | S V | 
minster, Md.; Herbert M. Savage, Modest Town, Va.; Thaddeus A. Belefski, Montandon, ea ncrease odies ¥YOlume bd Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More 






Pa.; Arthur A. Hallatt, Syracuse, N.¥., and Kenneth A. Kurjiaka, Lancaster, Pa 
The bottom photo shows (seated left to right), Dr. Lew s. Mix, Beacon vice president; 





Now a self-feeder for cattle that's profitable Palatable — Cattle Eat More. 






























Dr. Paul E. Newman, executive vice president, and Lester 0. Kent, Beacon dairy and live to sell! Solves customers’ bulk feed storage A 
stock research farm manager. Standing left to right are Beacon advisors Stephen C. Thay problems increases profits through bigger | , VER MANUFACTURING CO 
er, Ballston Spa, N.¥.; Harold F. Shiflett, Harrisonburg, Va Norman C. Grose, Laceyville | | a ties to a lan new nM A Pore ~ 
Pa.;: Herbert Needleman, Cambridge, N.¥ Lyle M Prine, Poplar Ridge N.¥ Joseph volume sales gives time fc evelop ' 636 N. 3rd QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Boswell, West Chester, Pa.; Mark E. Reid, Broadway, Va.: Peter Jackson, DeRuyter, N.Y. business. Two sizes: large size feeds 100 cattle end facts on | 
Earl C. Johnson, Oneonta, N.¥.; Charles A. Freligh, Senaca Falls, N.Y.: William R. Steele, a week on one filling; the other, 50 head. Spe- , sttle Feeder [} Calf Creep Feeder | 
ag are te ; Frederick J. Ouderkirk, Northumberland, Pa and Myron H. Center, cial hopper & trough design keeps feed clean | 
Jr ulaski, oe 

‘ f-ess, more palatable. Cattle eat more | Nome | 

make faster, more profitable aains 1 Sereet or RFI | 
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Onl Terramycin 
gives a dairy feeds 
these sales ativantages 
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More milk with Terramycin 


A “pinch” of Terramycin in the feed every day can more milk per day—an average of over 161 lbs. of 
help dairymen make more profit. Recent tests extra milk per cow during a 186 day period. 
indicate over $250 more net profit per 300 day To get this type of extra production all you need 
lactation period from a herd that milks an average is enough Terramycin in the feed to supply 75 mg. 
of 20 cows per day. per head per day. When fed according to directions 

In 17 trials with over 2,300 cows, cattle receiv- at this rate, tests show there will be no antibiotic 
ing Terramycin produced an average of .87 lb. residues in the milk. 


Greater disease control, too 


Terramycin in one or more of its product forms helps prevent or treat these dairy cattle* diseases: 


e foot rot e liver abscesses calf diphtheria e nephritis 
e shipping fever ® scours anaplasmosis e mixed bacterial 
¢ pneumonia e metritis mastitis infections 


e bloat e leptospirosis wound infections *See package direc- 
tions for use in lac- 


. ‘ ° ° . tating dairy animals 
When these diseases hit or threaten, call your veterinarian. He knows best. s ' 
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BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 





The potency-protected molecule makes the difference 


CH; OH(OH ) N(CHs)2 There is a difference in antibiotics. And Terramycin’s 
\ 74 | got it. It’s the only broad-spectrum farm antibiotic 
/ OH with the unique hydrogen-hydroxy] pair (circled 
at left) that helps protect stability ... helps you 
make sure you get the potent antibiotic you paid for. 
Ask for potent Terramycin—in your feeds, drinking 
% water treatments, tablets, injections or mastitis 
treatments. Rely on your veterinarian for accurate 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. * New York 17, N.Y. « Science for the world’s well-being’ 
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MALT SPROUTS 
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BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 
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Convention 
Calendar 


May 4-6—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo 
Texas 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, l.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control! 











HIGHEST QUALITY 
ALL SIZE HOLES 
READY TO SHIP 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


PELLET ROLLS, TOO 


YOUR ONE STOP SERVICE 


y= 


PERMA-WELD 


FOR ALL TYPES OF PELLET MACHINES 


Write for Brochure and Price List— 


ERMA-WELD CO. w. 


1947 NORTH TOPEKA BLVD 


yes 
In addition tc our 
complete line of rolls. 


~ y 
a 


Colmonoy 
ew assem- 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 











New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Colendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col. 
uma in the current week appear sepo- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


v v 


May 5—Arizona Poultry Industry 
Field Day; University of Arizona 
Tucson; Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Poultry 
Science Dept 

May 6—Kansas Livestock Feeders 
Day; Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan; Animal Husbandry Dept 

Sept. 22-23—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; Dr. H. L. Self 
Animal Husbandry Dept 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memoria! 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Dr. H. S. Wil- 
gus, 2690 E. Foothill Blvd., Pasa- 
dena, Cal 

1962 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Blidg., 
725-15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C 





Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

May 14-16— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Eden Roc Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla.; sec., John F. Molo- 
ney, 43 N. Cleveland St., Memphis 4 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

May 22—Des Moines Feed Club 
Field Day; Des Moines Golf and 
Country Club, Des Moines, Iowa; 
(hotel reservations) Reed Merrick, 
Sargent Calcium Co., 2525 Euclid 
Ave.; (tickets for banquet and show) 
Don Frantz, Nixon and Co., S.E. 21st 
and Maury. 

May 22-23—Poultry Industry Sales 
Clinic; Continuing Education Center, 
University of Georgia, Athens; sec., 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
Harold E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

May 26—Oregon Beef Cattle Day; 
Oregon State University, Corvallis; 
chm., Dr. A. T. Ralston, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

May 31—lIowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames; Dr 
Wise Burroughs, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

June 1-2 — Arizona Ranch School 
and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 

June 4-6— Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 

June 5-7—Association of Southern 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Control 
Officials; Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., M. B. Rowe, 203 N. Gover- 
nor St., Room 304, Richmond 19, Va. 

June 8-11—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
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drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 11-14 — American Dairy 
Science Assn.; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; chm., Dr. L. H. Schultz, 
dairy husbandman, University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-16—Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn.; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Merrill 
Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1. 

June 15-17— Delmarva Ohicken 
Festival; Seaford, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19—Connecticut Poultry Day 





HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 












Program and Exhibit; University of 


| Connecticut; William A. Aho, Exten- 


sion Poultryman. 
June 19-21—American Association 


of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- | 
| ing; 


Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley 
Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 
June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 


Course, sponsored by American Asso- 


| ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
| nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 








Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec. W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

June 29-30—Pennsylvania Poultry 
Federation; Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park; (room res- 
ervations) Russell Murphy; (pro- 
gram information) Glen O. Bressler, 
Room 105, Weaver Hall: 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E.,, At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—-American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—GSoutheastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 


University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- | 


eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa Confer- 


ence; co-sponsored by the American | 
Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- | 


ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 
Division Field Crops Laboratory, 


Western Regional Research Labora- 


tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 


Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry | 


Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va.; sec. Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec.. Wm, K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Aug. 7-9—Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce De Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memorial Student Cen- 


ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- | 


tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 9— Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 18-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 


Highway and Speer | 


| _ 


if 
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NATIONAL MoLaAsses ComMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 








KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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THE « cotchman LINE 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You’ll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 

manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 


Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
money! More useful services . . . longer life . . . faster 
operation .. . more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
and save. Mail coupon for complete details! fr 


century. 






x of Special 


World’s Largest Distribut ized Truck Equipment | 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. 











BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 
| Shop Road, Columbia, South Carolina 
Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog / "7B Reuss 
File No. FS-1 eae ae ta | 
| NAME wt _TITLE__ 
COMPANY ADDRESS— 

sg ee P ZONE = + ees 

Yes, We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 
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Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 21-2%—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 2%4-26—North Oarolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec. McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-20—American Soybean 

Hotel, Indianapolis, 


INGREDIENT RECEIVING OPERATIONS—Mrs. Drinka Mrkic gets an ex- Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
planation of the ingredient receiving operations in the Kansas State Uni- Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
versity pilot feed mill from Robert W. Schoeff, extension specialist in formula University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
feeds. John A. Shellenberger, left, head of K-State’s department of flour and chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
feed milling industries, escorted Mrs. Mrkic on her tour of the K-State feed bandry Dept. 

technology facilities. A nutritionist from Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Mrs. Mrkic Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
will be responsible for the formulation of feeds manufactured in a new feed 

mill of 70,000 tons annual capacity when she returns to her native country. 

Her three-week visit at K-State was sponsored by the International Coopera- 


tion Administration. 





New 
TRIUMPH 


CORN 
SHELLERS 


Capacities up to 750 Bushels Per Hour’ 


The Combination Sheller-Cleaner with Big Machine Features 


Rugged and dependable, featuring the field-proved, 
patented advantages previously available only in 
larger machines, the new Triumph 6-C Corn Shellers 
assure efficient, low cost operation under all oper- 
ating conditions. 

The newly designed over-size cleaning unit ex- 
tends the entire length of the shelling cylinder to 
provide thorough cleaning. Even the smallest parti- 
cles of cobs and shucks are blown away. Two sets of 
the Triumph’s exclusive curved comb bars control 
the movement of the corn through the cylinder, 
minimizing losses 

Power requirement is much reduced. Just one 
motor does the shelling, cleaning, and discharges cobs 
and shucks. 6-C Shellers are low in height and re- 
quire a minimum of floor space. Installation is easy 
and inexpensive. 


Fer more complete details including prices, delivery and a copy 


+h 
tert, 


of new Bolletia Ne. 139, contact your Trivmph Distributor or write 


$4 ta 








¥y 2 


SPECIFICATIONS AND DIMENSIONS 
TRIUMPH 6-C CORN SHELLERS 


Capacity (Machine [ icked Ear 

Corn) up to 750 Bu./Hr. * 
Power Required 20—25 HP 
Speed of Operation. . . . 900—1000 RPM 
Diameter of Main Shaft 


Recommended Drive Service 


Overall Height 

Height to Top of Hopper 

Overall Length 

Overall Width. . . 

Weight Skidded for Domestic 
Shipment e 

Diameter Cob Piping Required 

Maximum Vertical Cob Pipe. . . 

Maximum Horizontal Cob Pipe. . . . 





NOTE: No drive pulley supplied except 
on special order. 


*Based on Standard Weight of 70 Lbs./Bu. Ear Corn. 








Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 18-19—Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19-21—Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 


Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 


Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec,, Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce De 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 


area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kan- 


can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition 


ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


Nov. 8-9—Illincis Feed Assn.-Illi- 


sec. LPH F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 














Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement | 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 


1962 


Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, IIl. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin | 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by | 
Washington State Feed Assn.; megr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Blidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Blidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Aug. 138-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultura] So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. | 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, | 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William | 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 | 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IL. 


CCA Opens New Feed 
Mill at Cheraw, Colo. 


CHERAW, COLO.—Consumers Co- | 
operative Assn.’s new feed mill here 
opened recently with production of 
a batch of turkey grower concen- 
trate 

“We intend to build a balanced ton- 
nage out of the mill later on, but for 
the time being it will produce main- 
ly for turkeys,” said Hew Chandler, 
manager of CCA manufacturing 
plants 

The Cheraw mill, CCA’s fifth, is | 
manufacturing feed for farmers in 
southeastern Colorado, western Kan- 
sas, northeastern New Mexico and 
the panhandles of Oklahoma and 
Texas. These areas were formerly 
served by mills at Enid, Okla., and 
Muncie, Kansas 

The new mill's 105 ft. high tower 
is concrete and the warehouse is a 
Big Chief building from CCA’s Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, plant. The mill is 50 
ft. wide and 196 ft. long. It has a 
production capacity of 20,000 tons 
of feed per year and a storage ca- 
pacity of 500 tons of finished feeds 
and 150 tons of ingredients. 


-> 


PROCESSING RESUMED 
EAGLE GROVE, IOWA—Soybean 
processing has resumed at the Boone 
Valley Cooperative Processing Assn 
soybean plant here following instal- 
lation of new equipment, according 
to Keith Voigt, general manager. The | 
soybean processing operation had 
been closed down several weeks 
while equipment doubling the plant’s 
capacity was installed. Now rated at 
400-tons-per-day capacity, it is ex- 
pected that the plant can reach a 
500-ton capacity, Mr. Voigt said. 
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Poultry Council Formed 


Members of the 
unitoba poultry industry from the 
roducer to the distributor may now 


Southern Control 
Officials to Meet in 
Lexington June 5-7 


LEXINGTON, KY 


Tuesday morning with t 
address followe: 


Dallas Sparre, MCA e poultry industry’s problems with 
TI recent formation of an industry- 
Pesticide Control Officials will meet ecent formation ¢ 

June 5-7 in the Lafayette Hotel at 
Lexington, according to Bruce Pound- 


stone, association president. 


Cameron, poultry specialist with the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
nd Conservation 
Nine different groups representing 
producers, hatcherymen, feed manu- 
facturers, processors and allied indus- 
t are represented in the Mani- 
toba Poultry Council 
ccueedeiatilliamaianaama 
IOWA MILL EXPANDS 
IOWA — Challenge 
here has expanded 
facilities during the year. The feed 
mixing capacity of the mill has been 
ioubled and is now capable of mix- 
120 tons of feed in an eight hour 


afternoon, June 4. There 
meeting of control officials only, Sun- 
day night and Monday morning. Reg- n 
istration will continue Monday morn- folk music progr am, 
Monday afternoon there will be a l 
tour for everyone attending, includ- Wednesday morning 
pesticide residues 
industrial plants, some of the horse 
and historical 
around Lexington. The tour will ter- 
minate at Spindletop House where a 
buffet supper will be served. Penrose 


are doing regarding 


Lexington, will address the group. 


























TRACE-MINERALIZED 











facker Drive, Chicago 6, ! 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7418—Dial 
indicators 


Literature is now available that 
describes the flexibility in design and 
utilization of Fairbanks-Morse cabi- 
net dial and pillar indicators, accord- 
ing to announcement by Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co 

Features common to both types of 
dials are swivel head, easy-to-read 
chart and open-face, center indicating 
tare. Cutaway photos show the full- 
floating, double pendulum patented 
“Floaxial” mechanism 

For a copy of this 
titled “Dial Indicators,” 
ASB 300.11, check No 
coupon and mail 


No. 7428—Grain 
Storage Building 


A new grain storage building with 
a capacity of approximately 1 million 
bushels has been announced by Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 

The pre-engineered steel building 
is 120 ft. wide and its length can be 
varied in 20 ft. increments. To pro- 
vide maximum storage capacity for 
grains with high angles of repose, the 
building has a 6:12 roof slope, which 
offers adequate space above grain for 
mounting conveyors 

Wheat and shelled corn, for exam- 
ple, can be filled to a height of 17 ft. 
on sidewalls and assume a 21-degree 
angle of repose. In this case, the peak 
of the grain is about 10 ft. below the 
building’s ridge, providing adequate 


literature en- 
Publication 
7418 on the 


PSPS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSS SSS Sees eese see eseeeeeeeeeeeas 


No. 7418—Dial indicators 

No. 7426—Motor Coupliags Folder 
. 7427—Piant Safety Kit 
. 7428—Storage Building 
. 7429—Multi-Purpose Spreader 
. 7430—Liquid Floor Coating 


Others (list numbers) 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


— CLIP OUT 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


| lators and bin partitions 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


room for conveyors. The building can 
store up to 2,750 bu. per foot of 
length 

Sidewalls of extra-strong 20-gauge 
Steelox panels are 20 ft. high. There 
are three fasteners in each foot of 
building length 

The roof is available in either 

Armco Aluminized steel or Zincgrip 
Aluminized steel is said to re- 
heat, maintaining cooler inter- 
and reducing aeration require- 
ments. 

Accessories include steel bulkheads, 
sliding doors, swing doors, roof venti- 
During off- 
seasons, the building is readily adapt- 
able to other storage purposes. 

For 


steel 
flect 


iors 


additional information, check 


| No. 7428 on the coupon and mail. 


_No. 7431—Mobile 


Mill Bulletin 


Methods of expanding or establish- 
ing a feed business by use of the 
Seco Mobile Feed Mill are described 
in two bulletins published by Seco, 
Inc 

Feea marketing, mechanical use of 
mobile equipment and general busi- 
ness management are outlined in the 


literature. The Seco “pushbutton” 


. 7431—Mobile Mill Bulletin 
. 7432—Ventilation 

. 7433—Belt Conveyor 

. 7434—Roller Mill 

. 7435—Drop Bottom Mixer 
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Mobile Feed Mill is described with 
full specifications. 
Mobile Feed Mills are de- 
scribed as a complete feed process- 
ing plant on wheels—a 20 in. ham- 
mermill, multi-action mixer, molasses 
blender, concentrate feeder, weighing 
device and a combination bagging and 
bulk unloading system. The units are 
equipped with electric “pushbutton” 
controls and powered by a 120 h.p. 
diesel power unit. 

These bulletins may be obtained by 
checking No. 7431 on the coupon and 
mailing 


No. 7432—Poultry 
House Ventilation 


Literature describing the use of a 
temperature system for 
layer, floor layer and broiler 
houses, has been released by the L. A 


Seco 


| Pockman Mfg. Co. 


The literature describes how the 


company’s Blended-Air Ventilation 
System keeps poultry houses cooler 


| in summer and warmer in winter by 
| automatically controlled environmen- 


tal conditions inside the house regard- 


| less of outside weather. 


To obtain this literature, check No. 
7432 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7435—Drop 


| Bottom Mixer 


The availability of a new and im- 
proved drop bottom mixer has been 
announced by Hayes & Stolz Indus- 
trial Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Vernon Hayes, company president, 


| describes the mixer as “superior in 
| construction and design.” 


He says 
that it “is ideal for pre-mixing feeds, 
foodstuffs, chemicals, fertilizer and 
seed. And it’s a completely enclosed 


| and leak-proof unit assuring efficient, 








| “tramp” 





| speeds 


| non-contaminating and trouble-free 
| operation.” 


The drop bottom doors are oper- 
ated by air cyclinders and equipped 
with an automatic locking arrange- 
ment, assuring locked doors during 
the mixing cycle. It is available in 
stainless steel and in sizes through 
2-ton capacity. 

The new mixer will be displayed 
at the National Feed Show in Chi- 
cago. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7435 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7434—Roller 

. 
Mill 

The Mooers Manufacturing Co. has 
made available a grain roller mill as 
a standard accessory to its mobile 
feed plant. 

The rolls are 9 in. in diameter by 28 
in. long. Capacities range up to 1,000 
bu. per hour on cracked corn, 200 bu. 


per hour on oats and 400 bu. per hour 
on barley. 

A 26 in. Stearns 
hopper eliminates the danger of 
iron in the feed, officials 
state. The grain can be conveyed in- 
to the mixer for adding supplement 
and molasses or by-pass the mixer 
diréctly to the unloading auger. The 
roller mill can also be installed on 
all older Mooers machines 

For additional information, 


magnet in the 


check 


| No. 7434 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7426—Motor 
Couplings Folder 


A new six-page Folder 2975, “Type 
MC Geared Flexible Motor Coup- 
lings,” is now available from Link- 
Belt Co. 

The new publication brings to- 
gether all data on Link-Belt motor 
couplings including three new fea- 
tures: a new cover that is said to have 
exceptional resistance to acids, al- 


| kalines and solvents for applications 


that subject couplings to chemical at- 
tack; a new spacer adapter that 
and eases maintenance of 
coupling, driven pumps and compres- 
sors by permitting installation with 
an access gap between shaft ends; 





QUIET VIBRATOR 


OPERATING 
NOISE 


Vibrator noise is sometimes objection- 
able, especially when vibrators are used 
in close proximity to personnel for ex- 
tended periods. 

The Cleveland Vibrator Company 
offers two types of vibrators to solve 
this problem. They are the RC and the 
AC vibrators. 

The RC’s are electric and operate on 
a rotating eccentric weight principle. 
They are an enclosed electric motor 
with rotating, cam-like weights on each 
end. The RC’s make no more noise than 
a standard motor. 

The AC’s are similar to standard 
Cleveland Vibrators, except that the 
piston stroke is cushioned by a pocket 
of air. While noise is not eliminated, it 
is reduced to an unobjectionable level. 


For complete catalogs and prices, writ. to 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-42 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 












7 
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W4 LINK(@®)BELT 


MC 


Motor C 


Potter 2975 


and a larger size added to the line 
that now extends application range 
of the couplings to a 2% in. bore size. 

The MC couplings described in the 
new folder are designed specifically 
for use as motor couplings for trans- 
mitting power to pumps, compressors, 
generators, speed reducers and simi- 
lar applications. Packaged compo- 
nents, finished and ready for use, per- 


mit “off the shelf” delivery from 
Link-Belt distributors, zone ware- 
houses and plants. 

For additional information, check 


No. 7426 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7430—Liquid 
Floor Coating 


A liquid floor coating for 
floors that brushes on like paint, yet 
dries overnight to a tough surface 
that is said to prevent wear, spalling 
or dusting, has been introduced under 
the trade name “Chem-Cote,” by the 
Garland Co 

Described as four times harder 
than concrete itself, Chem-Cote—a 
catalyst-hardened, reinforced co- 
polymer—fills and levels small holes, 
hairline cracks, chips, and slightly 
spalled interior concrete floors, termi- 
nating major repair 

Company officials say 


concrete 


that Chem- 


Cote will dry in a matter of hours 





to a crack-free uniform surface that 
abrasive action and prevents 
troublesome dusting. It will with- 
stand light truck traffic after over- 
night drying 

Chem-Cote can be mixed with 
paint, poured on the floor and brushed 
smooth. One application of Chem- 
Cote levels out to form a tough plate 
approximately 1/32 in. thick, that will 
withstand the heaviest steel-wheel 
trucking. 

The new coating expands and con- 
tracts with the floor, has many times 
the compressive and tensile strength 
of concrete, and can carry heavy 
loads without rutting or grooving, and 
resists thermal shock with no loss of 
its properties, company officials state. 

It is said that Chem-Cote can be 
brushed directly on to any clean, dry, 
basically sound floor, and will adhere 
rigidly without a bonding or slush 
coat. It is available in four standard 
industrial colors—cement gray, dark 
gray, forest green and tile red. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7430 on the coupon and mail 


resists 








CHARLES H. HUBBELL 


Feed Consultant 
Formulation and Research 


678 Lee Street Des Plaines, Ill. 
Phone CYpress 9-2441 














No. 7429—Multi-Purpose 
Spreader 


Announcement of the “Hawkeye” 


Convertible, a lime and fertilizer 
preader, which is also a multi- 
purpose unit adaptable for a flat bed 
truck, self-unloading grain box or 
dump body, has been made by the 
Iowa Portable Mill Co 

The spreader has a capacity of 7 


tons for fertilizer or 9 tons for lime. 
Its pattern is 24 ft. with hoods and 
12 ft. without the hoods. Body size 
of the hopper is 144 in. long by 43% 
in. high by 78 in. wide. 

A 16% in. center conveyor chain 
carries the fertilizer to the rear of 
the truck. Dual spinners, which are 
easily removed, spread the fertilizer 
in an even pattern. The feed gate 
opening is controlled by an accurate- 
ly graduated gear and track mechan- 
ism 

The company says that a ruggedly 
built truck bed will carry any of 





es 
> aE 


RR 
= 


these bodies. A %%-ton |} nd over- 
head upport will re nopper 
the flat bed of the truck 

For additional inf ition, check 
No. 7429 on the coupon and mail 
No. 7427—Plant 
Safety Kit 

An illustrated plant fety kit de 

ned to make fork f operators 
more efficient and safety conscious in 
their materials handling work is 
available from Towmotor Corp 

The Towmotor safety kit contains 
a pocket-sized lift truck operator’s 
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guide, four humorous safety cartoons 
for posting on plant bulletin boards 
four lift truck route posters 
printed in bold letters. These posters 
said to attract attention with 
* messages of caution on narrow 
blind corners, dangerous cross- 
and low headroom areas. 





sles 
11Si 


The operator’s guide outlines basic 
yperating data for Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks and accessories in simple, 
to read terms. The guide also 
llustrates proper handling techniques 

lifting, transporting and stacking 
the various types of loads—techniques 
lesigned to prevent careless opera- 
ion, help lift truck operators avoid 
“ostly accidents, eliminate worker in- 
iries and product damage. 

The operator’s guide includes a 30- 
point safety check list containing 
courtesy rules, traffic control tips and 
common sense safety precautions. A 
32-point preventive maintenance 
check list discusses such topics as 
cutting plant downtime, trouble-free 
materials handling operation and how 


> ‘ 
easy 


; 





Miracle at spot marked X 


It happens every day. Advertising builds mass demand. Produc- 
tion goes up—costs come down. More people can buy — more 
jobs are created. These are the ingredients of economic growth. 
Each stimulates the next in a cycle of productivity and plenty 


which constantly creates a better life for you. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


VOLUME 


ECONOMY OF 
MLSs 
PRODUCTION 


UNIT 
COST 








Let's Keep Rolling Ahead 
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to get maximum service from Tow- 
motor equipment 

Free copies of this safety 
be had by checking No. 7427 on the 


coupon and mailing 


No. 7433—Belt 
Conveyor 


Finco, Inc 
ment of a 
expandable 
cleaning belt conveyors that are said 
high-capacity 


kit can 


has announced develop- 
new, lightweight line ol 
natural-troughing, self- 
to provide low-cost 
conveying. 

Tie-rod, bolted construction permits 
the conveyors to expand from 6 ft 
to 65 ft. in length, and from 6 in. to 


24 in. in width. The troughs are ap- 
proximately 2 in. deep. 

Special conveyor sides prevent ma- 
terial from lodging under belt, and 
its self-cleaning features are said to 
insure steady movement without pile- 
up. 
Crowned face steel and tail pulleys 
(head pulleys lagged), heavy-duty 
belts, heavy-duty chain and belt 
guards and other quality components 
are used throughout, says the com- 
pany. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7433 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7873—Equipment for poultry, 
livestock, Fulton Co. 

No, 7374—Portable 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7375—Adjustable 
& Schlieper. 


belt conveyor, 


elbow, Huss 





IRRADIATED Dry YEASI 





MANUFACTURERS and 
SUPPLIERS of 


EXPELLERS ~ 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


GRAIN EXPANDERS 
DRYERS 
FLAKERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


the. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division of international! Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 











Buy and Sell 


through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 














No. 7376—Humidity guide, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 7377—Bale shredder, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Inc. 

No. 7378—Equipment leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 73798—Weigh hopper for verti- 
cal mixers, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7380—Bulk feed body, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7381—Bag top printer, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7382—Bloat control treatment, 
Dr. Roberts Laboratories and Nich- 
olas of America, Ltd. : 

No. 7383—Vibratory feeder, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7384—Poultry medication, The 
Merck Chemical Division of Merck 


| & Co., Inc. 


No. 7385—Nutrient level card, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7386 — Displacement 
Sutorbilt Corp. 

No. 7387—Hanging feeder, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7388—Feed computer, Nutrena 
Feeds. 

No. 7389— Insecticide, Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7390—Bag-type container, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 7391—Air conveying systems, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7392—Automatic hog feeding 
systems, Hawkeye Steel Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7398— Hanging hopper for 
weighing, The Ferguson-Hanks Corp. 

No. 7394—Bolted steel storage bins, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7395— Antibiotics for swine, 
Merck & Co. 

No. 7396— Turntable palletizing 
system, Standard Conveyor Co. 

No. 7397 — Collection of past-due 
accounts, U.S. Collection Assn. 

No. 7398—Ventilating fan for poul- 
try houses, Keen Manufacturing 
Corp. 

No. 7399—Carload grain hopper 
scale, Cardinal Scale and Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7400—All - purpose blender, 
Thomas Conveyor Co. 

No. 7401—Sedimer.tation test kit, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7402—Rear roll-out nests, the 
Fulton Co. 

No. 74038—Control level switch, 
Hawkeye Steel Products, Inc. 

No. 7404—Twin screw feedmobile 
mixer, Daffin Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, Daffin Corp. 

No. 7405—Dehy comparison book- 
let, the National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co. 

No. 7406—Caged layer folder, Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm, Inc. 

No. 7407—Dual systems for mobile 
mills, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. 

No. 7408—Antibiotic water medi- 
cation, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7409—Circular bunk feeder, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7410—Filter Cleaning Service, 
Day Sales Co. 

No. 7411—Molasses feed mixer, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7412—New grain equipment 


blower, 


| line, the Dempster Mill Manufactur- 


ing Co. 
No. 7413—Hog 
Steel Products, Inc. 
No. 7414—Bin flow 


feeder, Hawkeye 


device, Bin- 


Dicator Co. 


| To Review Livestock 
| Tests at Kansas State 


| Feeder Event May 6 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Re- 
views of experiments during the past 
year by members of the Kansas State 
University animal husbandry staff 
and a panel discussion will highlight 
the 48th annual livestock feeders’ day 
program May 6 in Manhattan. 

A prominent West Coast 
ville, Cal., is to give a talk on beef 
making in the San Joaquin Valley 
and is to be on an afternoon panel 
with four Kansas stockmen and two 
representatives of livestock markets. 
Using harvested forages and grass is 
the topic to be discussed. 

The representatives of the Kansas 
City and St. Joseph markets are to 
discuss the purchasing and selling of 
cattle that have been fed either 
bulky or highly concentrated rations. 


feedlot | 
operator, Harvey McDougal, Collins- | 





Experimental cattle will be on ex- 
hibit in the animal industries building 
arena from 8 to 10 a.m. Reviewing 
of their experimental work by the 
K-State staff members is to start at 
10 o'clock. 

Experiments to be reported in- 
clude those on grazing and grass 
management; pasture burning, de- 
ferred and long-season grazing; bone- 
meal, copper, cobalt and Aureomy- 
cin for steers on pasture; salt-pro- 
tein blocks versus salt-protein mix- 
tures for calves on winter pasture; 
enzyme preparations for calves on 
wintering rations; dehydrated alfalfa 
versus vitamin A with and without 
Aureomycin; artificially dried corn 
for cattle; comparative value of four 
varieties of forage sorghum silage for 
wintering calves; tranquilizers for 
controlling shipping fever and shrink 
in stocker calves; the value of con- 
crete lots and shelter for wintering 
steers, and pelleting forage sorghums 
Others pertain to quality meats, 
sheep and swine production. 





C 





No. 7415—Corn sheller, C. O. Bart- | 


lett & Snow Co. 

No. 7416—Coccidiosis booklet, 
Salsbury’s Laboratory. 

No. 7417—Portable pneumatic unit, 
Fuller Co 

No. 7419—Equipment 
nancing, Seedburo Equipment Co. 


Dr. 


No. 7420—Screw conveyor torque, 


Sioux Products. 

No. %7421—Mobile pelleting unit, 
Daffin Mfg. Division, Daffin Corpora- 
tion. 

No. 7422—Feed 
Conveyor Co 


weighing 


leasing, fi- | 


INTEGRITY AND 





truck, 


QUALITY IN 
PHOSPHORUS 


No. 7423—Batch mixer, H. C. Davis | 


Sons’ Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7424—Pallet bins, Simpson 
Lumber Co. 

No. 7425—Feed flavoring, 
Corp. of America. 


Flavor 


Let us figure the 


What feed 
phosphorus 


supplements 
are the most 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


cost of CDP and DIKAL 
delivered to your plant. 
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To Present Mill Designs at Production School 


KANSAS CITY—Plant layouts | will be based on information and 
for different sizes and types of feed | specifications provided by other Pro- | 
milling operations will be presented duction School committees, includ- | 
at the 1961 Feed Production School, | ing definitions, research, education, | 
to be held Sept. 11-13 at the Hotel | process flow end equipment stand- 
Continental in Kansas City ards committees. 

Layouts for three mill sizes are The layouts will be presented at 
now being completed by the school’s | the school in simultaneous sessions 
plant layout and design committee according to mill size. In addition, 
headed by T. E. Stivers of the T. E. | each student can attend special ses- 
Stivers Co.. milling engineering firm, | sions on quality control, materials 
Decatur, Ga handling, production records, etc., 
during other periods 


_ * 
if - 






















The layout and design material, ex- 









pected to be of widespread industry Layout, Design Information 
interest, will be for these mill sizes: Here is an explanation of the lay- 
(1) 100-200 tons per eight-hour day; | out and design information: 
(2) 75-100 tons per eight hours; (3) (1) 100 to 200 Tons—The largest 
25-75 tons per eight hours. mill size, 100-200 tons per eight-hour oP 
Mr. Stivers said that all of the mill | shift, will be a complete feed, all- | par~InG SCHOOL—The 25 men pictured here attended a dealer training 






designs will incorporate the best | purpose commercial mill. Bernard J 
available modern equipment that can | Lattyak, director of manufacturing 
be justified in keeping with practical | and engineering for Hales & Hunter 
costs and pay-off rates based on rea- Co., Chicago, is in charge of this lay- 
sonable running time. The layouts | out, which will be a horizontal-batch 





school at the Hubbard Milling Co. research farm at Mankato, Minn. Feeding 
and management programs for livestock and poultry were covered by per- 
sonnel from the Hubbard research and sales departments. 






















Front row, left to right Maurice Zimmer, Clements, Minn.; Vern Swenson, Wells, 
Minn.; Rudy Borntrager, Topeka, Ind.; Marlen Malingen, Pelican Rapids, Minn.; David 
Jansen, Olivia, Minn.; David Wolff, London, Minn., and Howard Horn, Mentone, Ind. 

Middle row, left to right: Henry Haas, Humboldt, lowa; Kenneth Sheplee, Huntley, 

| Minn.; John DeKraai, and J. A. Johnson, Brookings, S.D.; Paul Heckaman, Bremen, Ind.; 
P. M. Brandt, North Redwood, Minn.; Everett Schlenner, Wood Lake, Minn. 
5 Back row, left to right: Charles McMahon, Delavan, Minn.; Ronald Miller, Wells, Minn.; 
Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP and DIKAL to be the Gaylord Shaffer, Webster, Minn.; Owen Hecht, Lakefield, Minn.; Glenn Engelkin, Sargeant, 


Minn.; Bill Gibson, Beardsley, Minn Bill Schulz, Appleton, Minn.; Alvin Peterson, Sioux 


MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplements. Sample after i os See Johnson, Welton, Iowa; Bud Fischer, Durant, Iowa; Maynard Olson, St. 
sample . . . month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 























. in feed mills throughout the country . . . analyze the same con- | ‘ype system. It wil ide bulk Plan Iowa Structure 
s P Stu zc il AbitA vu c su mMen;»nit iO1 
sistent analysis. | handling liquids, plus pelleting and DAVENPORT, IOWA — Construc- 
|} automatic bagging yn of a $300,000 manufacturing and 
° soasl valit (2) 15 to 100 Tons—T! lsc warehouse building is under way 
No feed phosphorus products are subjected to more meticu ous quality Pee Rh Barton s Ag oe e for the Long Menutechisten Ga. 
“ bring a different he building will be 100 by 500 ft. 
control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. | arrangement and materials han 1 officials are hopeful of begin- 
cco sie W. B. (Bill) Briggs. manager of | ning production in June. Nearly 
| properties for Norris Grain Co., is | $150,000 has been invested in land 
| handling the design. Mr. |! gs, fo1 nd equipment. 
GRANULAR several years, was chief engineer for It is reported that the firm was 
P ‘ Spar 31% & ll ¢ and prior prompted t J y 
CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus supplement . . . ee eee Mill pI prompted to move to Davenport to 
7 & dk ai to that was in the milling engineerins ye nearer the market for its grain 
will not sift or settle after mixing and shipping . . . flows freely in all | department of The Quaker Oats Co 1andling equipment. The plant is lo- 
a (3) 25 to 75 Tens—This layout, for | cated on a 14-acre plot. 
xing equipment. : a 
mix! ses. 'P ent ty the smallest plant, v be arranged The firm makes and markets 14 
DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses evenly and eliminates for two options. One choice would | items, but only grain bins, dryers 
‘ - provide for rail bulk ncom ind handling equipment will be made 
annoying dust. und truck bulk o it. The ind distributed from the Davenport 
| othe choice would be truck only, i piant 
| and out, bulk and bag. Either or both a 
HIGHEST AVAILABILITY gre could - used in final design NEW IOWA FIRM 
n both cases the mill \ 1 use pul 


. ; ‘ ; LYTTON, IOWA—Ope se was 
CDP and DIKAL are all biologically usable phosphorus. . . tried and chased concentrat: premixe om nee Senene anaes 
blending with local grair here wil —— 


ilso be custom grinding and mixin USEIM 


here recently for Lytton’s new 


tested by state agricultural experiment stations and independent research ss, the Lytton Milling & Sup- 










laboratories not affiliated with Smith-Douglass. provision both. Pelleting will be | Diy Co. The business wil Be a com 

optional in either plar These lay plete feed and seed outlet with an 
outs will be prepared by Mr. Stivers inimal health department in addition 
the committee chairma to mobile milling service. 










BETTER SERVICE 








You receive faster, more de- 








pendable service from two geo- 





Weigh up to 50-pound packages with accuracy and speed 


EDTBAUER-DUPLEX 
Automatic 


NET WEIGHERS 


graphically advantageous plant 









locations —Texas City, Texas, 
and Plant City, Florida. 






GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Accurate, simple to install and operate— 












7 and requiring almost no maintenance— 

Phosphorus | Calcium | Fluorine Edtbauer-Duplex Weighers give years of 

18.0% min. | 31.0% min. | 0.18% max. the most satisfactory service. Fifty-pound 

CDP 34.0% max. bags of feeds, including pellets and crum- 
Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 bles, are accurately weighed. Smaller mod- 

mesh, plus or minus 5%. els efficiently handle pet foods, rice, corn 

me we ee oe ie ee ee a es ee ee, ee ee meal and other cereals, pancake and whole 






wheat flours, and other mill products in 
packages from two to 50 pounds. Our en- 
gineers will be glad to help you plan a 






18.5% min. | 20.0% min. 0.12% max. 
DI KAL 23.0% max. | 


Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% 
on 200 mesh. 








practical, economical installation. 












CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF | 


CMITH-DOUGLACS (2 2.F.CUMe.SS.. 


COMPANY, INC. © HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 


SALES AND SERVICE San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dalias 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 
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Chich Chuds 


by CHICK MASTER 








INTEGRATORS 
PLEASE NOTE 


There are many problems 
in organizing a sound, prof- 
itable, 
the poultry 


integrated program 


in industry. 
Having the best incubating 
and hatching equipment that 
will give you more healthy, 
saleable chicks per thousand 
eggs set is very vital to 
profits. 

The Chick Master 


bator Company has set the 


Incu- 
pace for better, more eco- 
nomical, easier to clean ma- 
chines for nearly 40 years. 
Our engineers and service 
men stand ready to assist 
you in every way. Ask their 
advice—no obligation. 


AGENTS 


Western incubators, Lid., East Hanningfield 
Cheimsford, Essex, England 
Companhia, Avicola Sac io, Rua 25, 
Janeiro 233, Sco Paulo, Brazil 





+ 


Looe J 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9%, Ohio 











els in poultry rations were presented 


Recommendations on vitamin lev- 
1961 Oregon Nutrition Con- 


at the 
ference. 
As part of a presentation on “Vita- 
mins in Poultry Nutrition,” Dr. H. 
| S. Wilgus of The Ray Ewing Co. of- 
fered recommendations which he said 
are in accord with general commer- 
cial practice in his experience. 
| In his talk, Dr. Wilgus noted that 
| there still are huge gaps in knowl- 
| edge in the practical as well as funda- 
mental fields of vitamin research. 
Also, he noted that nutrition authori- 
ties are not in agreement as to de- 
sirable levels of vitamins to use in 
practical rations, despite all the re- 
search on vitamin requirements. 
“This situation places the commer- 
cial nutritionist in a tough spot,” Dr. 
Wilgus observed. “Such practitioners 
in nutrition are legion in number, 
full of facts and doubts, wary by 
experience, responsible for every- 
thing that goes wrong with the ani- 
mals, usually overworked by associ- 
ated responsibilities in purchasing, 
production, and service, and 





| 


sales 


thoroughly bedeviled by demands for | 


ever-better feeds at ever-lower costs 
They are usually psychologically con- 
ditioned to avoid any changes, if 
possible, within economic limitations 
College nutritionists rarely attain this 
frantic status, since they are rarely 
under such Hence, they 
usually take a logical and saner ap- 
proach, but often a less practical one. 
The nutrition practitioner always has 
in mind a variety of these ‘individu- 
il conditions,’ each one supported by 
some data, by more or less practical 
experience, by grapevine information, 
and by apparent logic or analogy.” 
Dr. Wilgus went on to discuss some 
of the major areas influencing “con- 
ditions” or prejudices. These includ- 
ed such things as lack of accurate 
data on requirements, nutrient in- 


stresses 


List Poultry Vitamin Recommendations 


ter-relationships, effects of “stresses’ 
on requirements, variations in vita- 
min content of ingredients, destruc- 
tive influences in feed, factors af- 
fecting availability, variations in mix- 
ing accuracy and deviations from rec- 
ommended feeding directions. 

“How can commercial nutrition- 
ists arrive at reasonable margins of 
safety when such problems and 
doubts constantly assail them?”, Dr. 
Wilgus asked. “Actually, this list 
consists chiefly of an enumeration of 
some of the multitudinous areas re- 
quiring further intensive research 
But the show must go on, and so it 
with remarkably excellent re- 





does 
sults.” 
The constant decline in vitamin 
prices permits the nutritionist to pro- 
vide rather high margins of safety 
at a relatively minor cost today, the 
speaker pointed out. Dr. Wilgus said 
he has gradually adopted the view- 
adding vitamins of known 
potency and full biological availabil- 
ity to rations to provide by them- 
ipproximately the NRC 
quirements. These additions are sup- 
plied above the amounts occurring 
naturally in feed ingredients. In some 
however, even greater amounts 
a suggested on the basis of gen- 
eral successful usage. 
Dr. Wilgus continued: 
‘The recommendations given in 
accompanying table are in ac- 
rd with general commercial prac- 
in the author’s experience They 
re in good agreement with those of 
the leading college nutri- 
tionists in commercial production 
areas. In computing average cCalcu- 
lated analyses of rations, one general- 
ly uses a table of average analysis 
»f feed ingredients based on the vari- 
ous reports of the National Research 
Council. By comparison of such com- 
putations for vitamin A activity, ribo- 
flavin, pantothenic acid, niacin and 


point of 


selves re- 


cases 


some ol 





Recommended Vitamin Levels per Pound of Ration 


CHICKENS 


Broilers 


1.4 
4,000 
400 
| 


Therms 

A, U.S.P.U 

Vitamin Ds, 1.C.U 

Vitamin E, Int. U.* 

Menadione SBC, mg.* ! 

Riboflavin, mg 3 
25 


7 
700 


Vitamin . 5 


M.E 


Vitamin 


*Added beyond that 


0-8 wk 


8-18 wk Layers 
1.2 1.3 1.3 
3,000 4,500 
300 
! 


1.3 
3,000 
400 


! 
2 
iS 


5 
500 
2 


sturally present in usual feed ingredients 





TURKEYS 


Therms 

A, U.S.P.U 

Vitamin Ds, 1.C.U 

Vitamin E, Int U.* 

Menadione SBC, mg.* 

Riboflevin, mg 

Niacin, mg 35 
Panto. acid, mg 7 
Choline, mg 900 
Vitamin Bis, 5 


M.E 
Vitamin 


mcg.* 


6-12 wk 


12-18 wk. 18 wk.-mkt Breeders 


900 1,200 
5,000 
700 

4 


950 
4,000 


5 

5 
2 
75 


*Added beyond that naturally present in usual feed ingredients 





Breeders 


choline present in the natural in- 
gredients in a formula with the rec- 
ommended levels given in the table, 
the amount of each of these vita- 
mins to be added for a particular ra- 
tion can be obtained with some ex- 
ception. A dry, stabilized, gelatin- 
coated vitamin A palmitate should 
always be added to provide at least 
NRC requirements for vitamin A 
Calculations are not made in normal 
routine for vitamins Bn, D, E, and 
thiamine and folic acid. These 
are added in the amounts desired 
for protection and for ‘insurance.’ 
Eventually, there may be some rea- 
son to add biotin and pyridoxine 
when more research information be- 
comes available. Current limited data 
indicate that the amounts supplied 
in natural ingredients may at times 
be borderline in some cases but this 
requires further verification 

“In summation, many areas of 
twilight and darkness still exist in 
regard to vitamin levels for poultry 
feeds. Each nutritionist must arrive 
at what he feels are adequate mar- 
gins of safety for practical rations 
under his conditions of use. Generous 
margins of safety can be achieved 
relatively economically at present 
vitamin prices. The recommended 
levels for various poultry rations as 
presented are quite representative of 
those in general successful usage.” 


ou 
—_ 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA — The 
Doyen Co. celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary by holding open house at its 
new offices here. The new building 
also houses warehouses of the firm 
chief products of which are flour and 
feed. 


K, 








PGB-25 
DRY VITAMIN 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta 
CR 9-888! 


Oo 
: 


Tel. Des Moines 11, lowe 








THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


O'ISTRIBUTORS ana SERVICE 


. we Co - 2% eo 


250,000 units per gram)—DOP! 


for 


The leading Vitamin A. Stabilized Vitamin 
A Palmitate in Gelatin. Also available in 
assorted potencies biended with soybean 
feed. 


° 


“It's good business to do business with Amburgo 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
Fresno, California 


PLANT: Hope, indiana 














Sunflower Brand 
nd starts 
cook”’ them by 

ighest palatibility 

teed OVER 44 


with 


Kansas Soya 


Products Co., Inc. 


aependable 
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Q. What carrier 


protects vitamin A 






without sacrificing digestibility? 






A. Gelatin, if used properly* 





Crucial to vitamin A stability in feed is an efficient physic 


barrier between the vitamin oil and chemical attackers like 






minerals and oxygen. Still another problem that crops up 





is resistance to digestion. To these two questions, the best 






answer yet found is the gelatin bead of our PGB-250 Dr 







Vitamin A. 


| 


The bead is not only practically impervious to attack 
y | I 





by air and minerals, it is also wholly edible and read 





digested. Thus the ester we use (vitamin A palmitate, the 





one inherently more stable in the first place) is kept stable 






by the bead, but made fully available once the feed reaches 







the animal. 


The free-flowing beads of PGB-250, 30 to 120 mes! 





contain 250,000 USP units of vitamin A to the gram 







There seems little reason to compromise with some othe: 


kind. We'll be pleased to put all our experience witl 
i t i 





vitamin A at your disposal, if you get in touch with 

Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago ® Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toront 













‘@ 


This is gelatin used properly. 
it's one bead of PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A greatly magnified 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street 418 Flour Exchange 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 158 First Avenue South 
Tampa 2, Florida Nashville 3, Tennessee 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1370 Eleventh Street 2215 Forest Avenue 
Denver, Colorado Des Moines 11, lowa 
W. M. GILLIES, INC. THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 3270 Southside Avenve 
Los Angeles 48, California Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon IN CANADA 
244 California Street CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
San Francisco 11, California 356 Eastern Avenue 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
Box 840 : 8307 Royden Road 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





I i rs in research and 7 = Also ... distilled monoglycerides 
luction of vitamins A lE 10g ... some 3900 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 











Distillation Products Industries és « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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lightweight, 
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Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 

Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results .. . 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 


job to job... 


fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


Dept. FS-4 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


CORN 
PROOUCTS 
OIVISION 





CORN PROOUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 














Massachusetts Feed Man Offers 
Management Tips for Egg Profits 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When Peter P. Umpa, an inde- 
pendent feed manufacturer-broker of 
Andover, Mass., visits a customer's 
farm, he gives the laying flock a 
good going over—profitwise. 

“Service is my business,” he says. 
“Today’s medication and nutrition 
advances have eliminated 90% of a 
grower’s problems. Poultry strains 
are continually being improved. 
Everything is more effective. If 
growers improved their management 
it would eliminate a lot of problems. 

“I try to steer market egg pro- 
ducers right regarding 
medication, lighting and equipment 


ventilation, | 


Frankly, if a customer makes money, | 
he pays his bills. If he doesn’t, we're | 


all losers.” 
Mr. Umpa’s Check Sheet 
Mr. Umpa lists the following when 
checking a table egg flock: (1) Feed 
consumption, (2) egg production, (3) 
general health, (4) management 


practices, (5) outward signs of res- | 


piratory, (6) worms, and (7) 
disease in general. 

He never smokes in a poultry 
building. “It’s a safety measure,” he 


any 


says. “Dry litter and dust are dan- | 


gerous. Quite often ammonia fumes 
make it difficult to smoke anyway.” 
The 


next step is to disinfect 


owners should have a pan of dis- 
infectant in the feedroom and use 


ee ae a 


POST-MORTEM—A compact pocket 
kit for on-the-spot post-mortems of 


laying hens is displayed here by 
Peter Umpa, independent feed manu- 
facturer-broker of Essex County, 
Massachusetts. He has performed 
many feedroom post-mortems to save 
customer’s time. 



















the | 
footwear. He points out that all flock | 





| 


it when going between different 
buildings and birds of various ages. 

He checks feed consumption rec- 
ords to see if birds are eating ac- 
cording to their age. “If feed con- 
sumption is dropping it usually sig- 
nifies the flock is coming down with 
a disease problem.” 

Egg baskets are checked. He rec- 
ommends using rubber or plastic cov- 
ered wire baskets. No old pails or 
coal hods. 

He doesn’t even sniff for ammonia 
fumes. “If it’s there,” he says, “it'll 
burn the eyes. Don’t understimate 
this condition. The air smells bad 
and it’s suffocating. It can get 
bad it will blind the birds and they 
will suffer a loss of appetite. The 
birds and your profit will suffer.” 

Mr. Umpa looks into grower com- 
plaints regarding shell texture or too 
many medium eggs. “If there are too 
many mediums according to the age 
of the birds,” he explains, “it could 
be the feed or something else. Check 
into it. If it’s a brown egg bird and 


sO 


the eggs are white, it indicates 
there’s something wrong with the 
birds . . . bronchitis . . . Newcastle.” 


In one instance where a producer 
was getting too many mediums, Mr 
Umpa advocated installing more 
waterers which brought up the egg 
size. 

One equipment problem is the use 
of obsolete mechanical feeders 
Checking the litter under the feed- 
er track at one farm he found it 
mostly feed. “They’d save money if 
they bought a new machine,” he said 
“They're using too much feed. In- 
stead of going into the birds, it’s go- 
ing into the litter.” 


Post Mortems 
Mr. Umpa is equipped for on-the- 
| spot post-mortems, carrying a com- 


pact little pocket kit complete with 
tweezers, knife, scissors, etc., with 
microscope and coveralls in the car. 
He has performed many feedroom 
post-mortems to save the customer’s 
time. 

He also draws on his business ex- 
perience and knowledge of the in- 
dustry to advise a flock owner in 
setting up a farm on a financial 
basis, how to meet market trends, 
egg care and, if necessary, helps 
him find a suitable market. 

Mr. Umpa visits poultry farms 
every day and finds management is 
the biggest problem. “Improve your 
management and help yourself to a 
bigger income,” he says, as he makes 
his rounds helping market egg pro- 
ducers correct and improve their 
management practices. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR MORE PROFIT—Peter Umpa, center, independent 
feed manufacturer-broker of Essex County, Mass., checks egg quality with 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Derosier. Mr. Umpa helps solve grower complaints 
regarding shell texture and too many small eggs. 





Changes Continue, But. 





‘Feed Business Future Just As Bright 
As the Future of Animal Agriculture’ 


By Special Correspondent 


LAFAYETTE, IND.— What’s the 
future of the formula feed business? 
“The future is just as bright as the 
future of animal agriculture,” said 
Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, director of poultry 
development and market research, 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Wilhelm was one of several 
speakers at the National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture at Purdue Uni- 
versity who covered topics of interest 
and importance to feed men. (Also 
see story in Feedstuffs April 8 and 
reviews of other talks below.) 

“We recognize,” Dr. Wilhelm said 
“that there will be more competition 


from new marketing co-ops, on-the 
farm mixing and ground-up opera 
tions on the part of the large opera- 
tors 


“The formula feed business stakes 
its future in animal agriculture by 
providing to its customers: 

“(1) Value in high returns per dol- 
lar spent. 

“(2) Quality based on years of re- 
search and experience. 

“(3) Variety in needs 
lets, crumbles. 

“(4) Added fats and molasses. 

“(5) Bulk handling. 

“(6) Credit and financing. 

“(7) Grain bank service. 

“(8) End product marketing 

“(9) Know-how in feeding, man- 
agement and disease prevention. 

“(10) Integrity.” 

The industry is aware its business 
is changing, he said, pointing out that 
“we know that we lost 19% of our 
potential customers in the last five 
years. This trend may be epitomized 
by broiler farms—17% fewer but pro- 
duction up 78%, or turkey farms 
which decreased 48.9% in five years 
while production increased 32%. 

“The feed business even wunder- 
stands that its primary customers 
are the 150,000 ‘blue chip’ perform- 
ers—those with sales above $25,000 
per year.” 


meal, pel- 


More Concentrates 


To cut costs, utilize more locally 
produced grains and to get greater 
flexibility in adding medications, an- 
tibiotics and other treatments, more 


and more of animal agriculture is 
buying concentrates and making 


complete feeds nearer to the feed lot 
and poultry farm, Dr. Wilhelm ob- 
served. 
A study by the National Egg Coun- 
indicated, Dr. Wilhelm asserted, 
an increasing percentage of 


cil 
that 








WHAT: 


Food Without a Hook? 
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Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 











egg producers are not buying through 
feed dealers. Furthermore, one-fourth 
of them are making their own feed 


either from concentrates or (3.4%) 
from the ground up, the study 
showed. 

Animal agriculture is making in- 
creased use of complete feeds—even 


though the use of concentrates is ex- 

nding faster, he asserted. A 
licken can digest a whole kernel 
f corn or a hog eat it off the cob, 
the battle of increased labo! 
time and feed efficiency is being 
fought out in hard cash, it simply 
takes less feed, less labor, less man 
hours, with a properly ground feed 


More Livestock Feed 


Dut as 


Increases in poultry and swine 
eeds have contributed to the record 
expansion in tons of feed manu- 


factured, Dr. Wilhelm said. However, 


there is not too much more expan- 
sion in poultry feeds, percentage- 
wise. Hog feeds hold considerable 


promise, he said, as well as for those 
of our “double stomach” friends. 

Dr. Wilhelm cited results of an 
Illinois study of swine feeding prac- 
tices to show opportunities in the hog 
The of a completely 
ground feed for part of the time and 
corn and supplement the rest of the 
fattening period led other programs 
But apparently more hogs, in the 

ample, are raised on completely 

round rations. This study did not 
ndicate whether those supplements 
were commercially made or not. But 
this change in the feeding 


Dusiness use 


of hogs, 


said Dr. Wilhelm, “presents a real 
challenge—and an _ opportunity—to 
the feed business to do its hog busi- 


ness better, to better serve both the 
hog farmer—and the feed business. 


Asks More Research 


of 


Dr. Elmer Kiehl, dean agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri, told the 


institute that the public has a “great 


stake in animal agriculture.” The 
livestock industry is in the energy 
conversion business—converting en- 


ergy stored in plants through animals 
into attractive foods. 

“In the prediction of ev- 
er-inc! potential of and 
forage output,” he said, “it is impera- 
t that we make every effort to 
ise the efficiency of the con- 
version of feed into animal products.” 


view of 


easing feed 
ive 
incre 
Dr. Kiehl called for “an aggressive, 
unfettered program of research” in 
animal agriculture as a means of re- 
lieving the imbalance of feed grains. 
Feed grains could be moved into con- 
sumption through efficient conversion 
of animal products, he explained. 
The Fat Question 

Dr. David Barr, president, Health 
Insurance Plan of. New York, New 
York City, listed dietary rules for a 
reduction in the concentration of cho- 
lesterol in the circulating blood 

“The total caloric content of the 
diet should be so adjusted as to at- 
tain and maintain normal body 
weight. Fat should not consti- 
tute more than 30% of the total cal- 
Attention should be given 
to the kind of fat ingested. . This 
rule requires deliberate avoidance of 
a large part of dairy fat, fat meat 
and lard and substitution for them 
of corn oil, chicken and fish.” 

World Market 

Discussing the potential world 
market for U.S. food and feed, Dr. 
D. Gale Johnson, dean of social sci- 
ences, University of Chicago, said he 
did not think large increases in our 
food and feed exports can be antici- 
pated during the next decade. 

“In fact, without strenuous efforts 
on the part of the government to 
move our surpluses, exports could 


ories. 








decline,” he added Py icts tha 
appear to be in the m orable 
position are feed grains high pI 
tein feeds and fats and o 
Protein Food Potential 
Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock pi 
fessor of food econo Corne 
University, told the f t 
acre vields of fee e! é 
past lecade have I 3 
yé the same 1 I ni 
use ol yncentrate ‘ 
stoc} na been incre He pre 
dicte hat this 3 é 
per acre ould continue ugh the 
1960's 
On the demand side, | eG 
pointed out that our p n wou 
continue X incre € 
in the teen-agers and pe he 
early 2U's the ige e 
food requirements é 
will about equal 2‘ a ye n addi 
tional food demand 
Changi: dietary re ) ition 
may have “an adverse act on con 
sumer demand fo! i l produ 
foods—the present alleg« elation 
ship between fat ingestior 
nary eart disease ne i 
As long as the f ] é 
ins a contention is §s 
pers of the nut | edak 
profes ns r le ‘ 1e! 
ir oldance oO 1tiou yroac! 
l its, a much de € i n 
el ofl nal productior imp 
W remain unde a re ( 
Dr. DeGraff asserted 
I « attention to i I 
( ner demand is a perish 
ible potential than yu ipacity 
to produce livestock product he 
added. “If consumption entials ar¢ 
to be realized, our proc Ist be 
good the consume f tion 
good. We must* see that they are 
good, and then we must n ire witl 
care the public image of these prod 


Merchandising 


Discussing 


merchandisi 
tein foods, Neal Hatl 

ice president, Raymond | y 
William Snaith, Inc 


Hathaway New 


York City, challenged the rultur 
al leaders to 

“Find better ways of issifyil 
and describing kinds, cu nd grade 
of meat and poultry 

“Improve packaging, labeling, store 
layout and display to improve the 


of foods 


appeal 
“Develop new selling fixtures f 


protein 





Ol 
retailing protein foods 
“Middle Course” Urged 
Closing the two-day institute which 
attracted visitors from 18 states and 
two foreign countries, J. Carroll Bot 
tum, Purdue agricultu economist 
said the nation must find 


“middl 
to bring about needed agri- 
adjustments in 


course” 
cultural 
ahead 





These adjustments must 
ed for a healthy and prosperous 


be speed- 





riculture, he observed. Some 40 to 80 
million acres of cultivated land will 
have to be shifted to other uses, such 


as recreation areas, gra wr forests 


Our basic problem, Prof. Bottum 
said, is how can we most sensibly 
make it easier for the flow of this 
land into other uses and how can we 
make it easier for more people on 
farms to flow into other lines of ac 
tivity? 

Government would have role to 
play in these adjustments, he added. 


There probably will have to be some 
inducements to speed up the adjust- 
ments, he said, explaining that gov- 
ernment participation may on 
either a voluntary or mandatory ba- 
sis. 


be 


pro- 
l y seniol 
T Noa; 
s¥ i 
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Own an \ Wy 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


You rule the weather when you operate an ARID- 
AIRE Grain Dryer. No matter what the moisture 
no matter what the grain—ARID-AIRE 
Grain Dryer masters the moisture problem, lets 

4 take high moisture grain and dry it evenly, 
gently, quickly. Write for full information about 
to-own, easy-to-use ARID-AIRE Grain Dryers. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


N. Bryant Ave., 


SERPASIL 


brane 

of 
reserpine 

is 

the first 
Tranquilizing 
agent 
accepted for 
use in 
CHICKEN 


tent 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





* TURKEY 


FEEDS 


reserpine CIBA) 


SERPASII 


For further information write: : 
Animal Health Marketing Division 

CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 

P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson aad W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimental sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 


the nation. 300 pages, 10! illustrations 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable 
style, all the necessary facts and kew~ saints on this topic 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 
PRODUCTION 
By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, |!7 illustrations 


$4.00 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1956—IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS: ingredient receiving, grain 
processing, mixing, pelleting, packing, warehousing, high-molasses, 
maintenance 


1957—-W AREHOUSING COSTS: bagged feed handling operations, 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 
lection 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 
and cost study 


1959-——-SMALL MILL—Pelieting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements 


Please Add 50c Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. 


'@):1>)4-m 0:10), 





| els of vitamin C to 
| diet partially reduced the normal de- 
| cline in egg shell thickness. 








Rolled, Pelleted 
Barley Compared 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Whether 
tens weaner steers cheapest and fast- 
est depends upon when the processed 
barley is fed, according to research 
results reported by Dr. D. C. Eng- 
land, Oregon State College animal 
husbandman, and Norton Taylor, 
Umatilla County extension agent. 

Research conducted in experimen- 
tal feedlots indicates rolled barley 
produced cheaper and faster gains in 
the latter 60-66 days of feeding. But, 
up until then, there was little dif- 
ference between grain forms—rolled 
or pelleted, the Oregon researchers 
reported in Oregon’s Agricultural 
Progress, a publication of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station here. 

This result, said Dr. England and 
Mr. Taylor, was the same for two ex- 
periments. In one, the two forms of 
barley were tested in a wintering 
and fattening ration for weaner 
steers; in the other, rolled and pel- 
leted barley was fed in a finishing 
ration for weaners. 

Dr. England noted that these ex- 
periments were started before full- 
feeding of rolled barley plus a pro- 
tein supplement as the complete ra- 
tion was suggested. Experiments are 
now underway at Oregon State test 
centers to compare this feeding ap- 
proach to one using a _ standard 
roughage. 


Studies Indicate Why 
Eggs Have Thin Shells 
During Hot Weather 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Colorado 
State University research has un- 
covered two possible reasons for lay- 
ers producing thin-shelled eggs dur- 
ing the hot summer months—a phe- 
nomenon which costs the poultry in- 
dustry, and hence the consumer, sub- 
stantial sums each year. 

The Colorado studies suggest that 
chickens housed under high-tempera- 
ture conditions either partially lose 
their ability to synthesize vitamin C 
or that blood-carrying capacity for 
this vitamin is reduced, Dr. Paul 


| Thornton, Colorado State poultry sci- 
| entist, 
| can Institute of Nutrition section of 
| the meeting of 


said here during the Ameri- 


the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. 
Previous Research 
In previous research at CSU, Dr. 


Thornton found that adding low lev- 
the chicken’s 


Further research has shown that 
adding iodinated casein, a compound 
which steps up the bird’s metabolic 
rate, increases the vitamin C blood 
level. Conversely, adding thiouracil, 


| @ compound which inhibits thyroxin 


output by the thyroid gland and thus 
reduces the metabolic rate, result- 
ed in a decreased vitamin C blood 


| level. 


Dr. Thornton followed these tests 
with environmental studies in which 
birds were acclimatized at 70° F. 
for several weeks. Housing tempera- 
tures were then increased to 88° F. 


Results 

Within seven days, vitamin C blood 
content dropped sharply in birds 
housed at 88° and a further decline 
occurred after 14 days, Dr. Thornton 
said. 

When the birds were returned to 
the cooler environment, blood vita- 
min C increased only slightly. Adding 
dietary iodinated casein at this time 
resulted in a faster return to normal. 

Regardless of whether the decline 
in shell thickness is due to inability 
to synthesize vitamin C or to re- 
duced blood carrying capacity, add- 
ing vitamin C to the laying ration 
during the summer months appears 
to have definite value, Dr. Thorn- 
ton concluded. 


| ican Poultry Industries’ 
| fz » 
rolled or whether pelleted barley fat- | ‘°<* 





| Set 1962 Dates for 


| Fact Finding Session 


CHICAGO—The Institute of Amer- 
33rd annual 
finding conference has been 
scheduled for Feb. 9-11, 1962, in the 
Municipal Auditorium in Kansas City, 
Harold M. Williams, IAPI president, 
has announced. 

A record 4,147 businessmen from 
the poultry and egg industry attend- 
ed the three-day session this year. 
“It impresses on us the need for 
additional good hotel accommoda- 
tions in Kansas City,” Mr. Williams 
said. “And we are pleased that 411 
new transient units are under con- 
struction in downtown Kansas City, 
none of them more than nine blocks 
from the auditorium. In fact, one 
deluxe motel is going up across the 
corner from the auditorium.” 

Hotel reservations for the 1962 
conference, the institute said, will 
not be accepted by Kansas City until 
next fall. 


_ 





Ontario Management 
Course Set June 5-8 


TORONTO—June 5-8 are the dates 
reserved for the 1961 Feed Mill Man- 
agement Course at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, reports a 
recent bulletin of the Ontario Retail 
Feed Dealers Assn. 

The speakers’ roster for this feed 
industry business training project 
consists of authorities from the ranks 
of the industry, government and col- 
lege staffs in Canada. Also, several 
U.S. speakers are scheduled to par- 
ticipate. 

The Ontario association noted that 
a complete program and enrollment 
details will be announced shortly. 

“Presentations will be beamed at 
the top-management, decision-making 
level of plant personnel,” the associ- 
ation’s notice said. 


aK 





the molasses eee with a 
thermostatically controlled 


KELLY oupLEY 


MOLASSES HEATER 


Mail the coupon 
today! 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohic 
Without obligation, send me complete informa- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS. 
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is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


"1 
Publicker Feed Products Division F | 
1429 Walnut Street | 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
C send Paco sample C) send Natico sample | 
O 2-0z. O 2-02. | 

O 2b. O 2b. | 

0 10-Ib. 0 10-Ib. | 

CD 50-Ib. OC 50-Ib. | 

| 
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WINS MORE CUSTOMERS 
..+» MORE REPEAT SALES! 


NEW 
NECTARIZED 


CALF-PAB 


When Dairymen smell new NECTAR- 
IZED Blatchford’s Calf-Pab’s deli- 
cious aroma, they wont to buy it. 
When they see how their calves go 
for its extra smackin’ good whole 


J 








milk flavor—they come back for 
more! Their caives eat better, grow 
better. Low cost... proved high 
quality ... Calf-Pab gives you a 
high mark-up profit. 


Write for Free Nectarized Display Now! 


Mein Plant and Offices: Wovkegen, illinois 
-> 4 Midwest Plant: Des Moines, lowe 
West Coast Division: Nampa, idche 


“The Name You Can Trust in Specialty Feeds” 

















CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 

















FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 


RANO4 


WITH 


QP VEAST CULTURE 





——_ 


1. Enzymes ° 2. Unidentified Factors e 


FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMCND V MILLS, INC. ° 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
3. B Vitamins including By, 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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LEADER IN THE FIELD 

















| ACCURATE BLENDING 
OF CONCENTRATES 
FOR BEST DOLLAR 
RETURNS FROM 
ANIMAL and BIRD 
FEEDING with the 


SPIRAL 
Pater WiIN-sPIR 
TWO-SPEED MIXER 


IZES 
ii 1% Ton—5 Ton—all over- 
i to handle full loads of 
even the lightest feeds. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 954 


TODAY 
——— 


FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


About Words 


“A man is as good as his word.” 
This expression is used in reference 
to one of the most important con- 


| cepts in human endeavor. In legal 
| phraseology “sanctity of contract” 
| might be substituted. When a man 


says he will do something, this means 
it will be done. Other men can depend 


|} upon him. This is the foundation of 


sound government and sound busi- 
ness. Every dependable relationship 
of mankind where two or more per- 
sons are involved rests upon this 
principle. 

Words, if they are to serve man’s 
purposes, are something more than 
“to be kept.” Even before their ex- 
pression as a part of a “contract,” 
words must be understood. Knowing 
the meaning of words precludes the 
“sanctity of contract.” Unless the 
words used when a man “gives his 
bond” are understood, what good is 
the “bond’? “Oh, I didn’t under- 
stand it that way,” is often heard. 

Words are the means of under- 
standing, the means of conveying 
ideas. This seems so simple, so clear, 
it is surprising it is necessary to 
speak of it. Simple though it be, it 
remains a great problem. 

We may think we know what we 
mean. An idea seems very real and 
very clear to him who has it, but 
having it and conveying an idea to 
someone else or several others is an- 
other matter. The use of words within 
any language is a recurring challenge. 

Feed Words 

What has all of this to do with 
feed? The Feb. 18 issue of this col- 
umn mentioned “feed terminology.” 
This was occasioned by a review of 
the work of a joint committee of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and other trade associations to pro- 
vide an understanding of terms used 
in discussions with respect to Food 
and Drug Administration regulations. 

It was pointed out that the defini- 
tion of terms is always a starting 
point for any discussion. Every law 
contains an_ introductory section, 
usually headed “Definitions of Words 
and Terms.” This is very important. 
One immediately knows what each 
word or term that follows in the law 
means. 

Concentrate 

The interest of the special com- 
mittee working with FDA had pri- 
marily to do with the definition of 
the term “concentrate.” However, 
this is but one term that is used in 
the feed trade and in control circles, 
not to mention farmer parlance, the 
language of nutritionists, college text 
books and extension publications. 

The April 1 issue of Feedstuffs an- 
nounced a “project of importance” 
that has been undertaken by the Feed 
Production School, Inc. This is a pro- 
gram for stimulating interest in defi- 
nitions and proposes to offer $10 cer- 
tificates as an award to persons sub- 
mitting definitions that are adopted 
by a committee of the Feed Produc- 
tion School. These terms are pri- 
marily terms used in industry. De- 
tails and definitions proposed thus far 
may be had by writing to the Feed 
Production School. 


Dairy Feed 


wel ti AI a is! 


to do with a dairy feed. In making 
his suggestion he used the word 
“grain” and the amount of “grain” 
fed in relation to hay, pasture and 
silage. 

From the discussion that ensued it 
was evident |some clarification was 
needed with tespect to his use of the 
word “grain.’| When asked about it, 
he said, == when used by myself 
and other dairy nutritionists of my 
acquaintance,} was an all inclusive 
term.” Used jas he was using it, it 
might cr might not refer to grains 
such as corh, wheat, barley, etc. 
“When we are talking to farmers we 
refer to ‘grain’ as anything that is 
fed to cows’ in addition to silage or 
hay.” He went on ¢o say the inclusive 
term of “grain’’- would include any 
commercial “concentrate.” This might 
be a 32% protein product. “Grain” 
might refer to a 12% commercially 


| mixed dairy feed. It might also be 
| only an 8% protein corn—could even 


include ground ear corn. The word 
“grain” used in this way could cover 
soybean meal mixed with grain. In 
other words, “grain” to this “school” 
of dairy nutritionists, when talking 
with students or with farmers, means 
what a feed manufacturer might ex- 
press as a “dairy feed,” “concen- 
trate,” “balancer” or “soybean meal.” 
In fact, anything other than hay, sil- 


| age or pasture. The term “dairy 
| feed’ doesn’t seem to be satisfactory 
| at all. 


This would seem to be a rather 
“loose” use of the term “grain,” and 
if this is general, calls for clarifica- 
tion. Unless close agreement is 


| reached on all such terms, everyone 


will need to preface every statement 

henceforth with a statement some- 

what as follows: “Wherever the term 
appears, it means 


| in the following report.” Developing 


definitions of “feed’”’ words and terms 
is long overdue. 





Don’t blindfold him! 


T= AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 
The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 
Don’t blindfold cancer re- 





search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


as An experience recently brings the 
fmerts's ft asa | SUBject of this discussion clearly into 
Speed mer—douses | focus. A dairy nutritionist made a 
suggestion with regard to a regula- 
tion under a state feed law. This had 





PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 ° 55th Court @¢ Chi ao 2 - 
do So 79 ~© 3° , ." your capacity per 
horsepower! 
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If you can't afford to do this 
every hour, use Hygromix 


If hog pens were hospitals, you’d still need Hygromix. 
Every fresh dropping presents a new worm problem... 
“A pig harboring five worms and even the best sanitation practices just can’t keep up 
and enclosed in a 100 square with the steady rainfall of worm eggs. But, Hygromix 


foot pen will shed eggs doesn’t just keep up with the problem...it stays ahead of it. 





at the rate of 100,000 per Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 
square foot daily.” known today that continuously kills three kinds of costly 





worms (not just one), and stops their reproduction every 
WORM EGGS COST YOU MONEY—PUBLISHED hour of every day. You get to the heart of the problem 


IN 1958 BY THE EXTENSION M e 
SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA with Hygromix! Ask your feed man about it soon. 


| MERGE 








(S. hygroscopicus termentation products ) 








Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethylstilbestro! premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin By. + Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) oe 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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ANTIBIOTIC NEWS! 


test data 
shows 


~f 


IN 
SUPERIOR IN ) 


@ growth promotion 


e feed efficiency 


CONTACT » 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA.,U.S.A 





Cut Maintenance Costs 


MURPHY 


with eT TED 


all-steel 
INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES! 


> 











* FEED MIXER SCALES 

* FLOOR SCALES 

* BATCHING SCALES 

* TANK & HOPPER SCALES 
* MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 

* LIVESTOCK SCALES 

ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Through the strength of all-steel construction, 
and the advanced simplicity of design, Murphy- 
Cardinal scales can offer lower installation 
costs plus lower maintenance costs! 


ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
MADE TO LAST A LIFE-TIME! 
Murphy -Cardinal Scales are the original man- 
viacturers and developers of the all stoel 
welded scale. Double Link Suspension Beor- 
ings absorb heavy impacts ond provide a 
sturdy, free floating platform of either Con- 
crete or Timber 
Scales Con Be Custom-designed For You—To 
Fit any Need! Delivery in Most Cases just 10 
Days! Nationwide Service! 
Capacities ond platform sizes are available 
on request. Your request for information will 
be answered by return mail! 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

AND PRICES TO ; 5 


ET TF) | 


SCALE MFG. CO. 
P.O Box 15 


Secramento 


New Mill Doubles Ohio Firm's Custom Mix Sales 


By Al P. Nelson, Feedstuffs Special Writer 


What can happen to volume when 
1 feed and grain firm builds a new 
mill with modern efficiency equip- 
ment and excellent feed handling fa- 
cilities? 

In the case of the 
(Ohio) Grain & Supply Assn., a 
mill, which the firm opened at the 
edge of town in September, 1960, has 
doubled the mix business, 
has also resulted in an increase 
in the sale of the firm’s own 
tered brands of feed, according to R 
A. Stimmel, manager. He states that 
customers like the efficient 
service 

The firm has operated a grain ele- 
vator at this for many years, 
but its custom mill was located down- 
town. However, congested conditions, 
including inadequate parking space, 
etc., induced the firm’s officers to 
build the $100,000 mill on a site ad- 
jacent to the grain elevator. And it 
is a move which is paying off very 
well, says Mr. Stimme!] 

The mill and equipment layout was 
done by the Hawthorne-Seving Co 
Sidney, Ohio. The mill is 40 ft. wide 
and 120 ft. in length. It was built of 
concrete and steel, and there is insu- 
lation beneath the roof 


Perrysburg 
new 


custom 
and 


regis- 


quick 


site 


netal 
Other Equipment 

The feed mill has two dump sinks 
for grain dumping and 
seed receiving. A Haw- 
and screw in the 
the grain in from 
pits, and a drag brings in the seed 

A Bryant corn sheller in the base- 
enables the firm to handle this 
feed ingredient efficiently A cob 
crusher in the headhouse blows cobs 
out in back or grinds them and drops 
them into a storage bin 

There are four legs in the mill 
Hawthorne has also supplied the dis- 
tribution head and two 3-ton mixers 
The hammermill is a Bryant 60 h.p 
with 30 h.p. on the blower 

All can be changed from 
the work floor, reports Aaron Russell 
manager. He the mill 
occasionally has help on 


used 
the other for 
thorne auger 
ment 


One is 


base- 


brings the 





ment 


screens 
mill operates 
lone, but 
busy days 

The mill 
ind scale 
Bin 


44-ton hopper bin 
1utomated controls 
ists of 18 square 


has a 
with 


storage con 





steel bins, each with 11 tons capac- 
ity. 

With the new mill, the firm 
utilize production facilities in such a 
way that production of feeds can fill 
in periods between heavy custom 
mix volume. The name is 
“Made Right Feeds.” 

“Our efficient layout and equipment 
enable us to handle all the custom 
work that comes in, and still have 
time to produce our own feeds,” says 
Mr. Stimmel. “The nearby elevator 
of the company, with 75,000 bu. grain 


can 


trade 





ELEVATOR —The grain elevator 

stretching skyward here is owned by 
| the Perrysburg (Ohio) Grain & Sup- 
| ply Assn, + 











NEW MILL FACILITIES—Here’s an exterior view of the new mill operated 
by the Perrysburg (Ohio) Grain & Supply Assn. Opened in September, 1960, 


these facilities have doubled the 
sales of registered brands of feed. 


storage, gives us a steady supply of 
grain for whatever type of feeds we 
make 

The cleaning and treating of seeds 
is also an important part of this 
firm’s volume. In the new mill there 
is a Crippen seed cleaner and treat- 
er. Thousands of bushels of are 
treated annually for customers, Mr 
Russell reports. The charge for seed 
cleaning and treating is 15¢ bu. Grind 
and mix charges are 10-12¢ cwt. 

Bulk and Bag 

Some farmers call 
in bulk, but the new 
mostly in bagged feeds at 
Mr. Russell For that 
the two mixers are located 
the the building to 
easy loading of bags. 

The firm also has a Randolph grain 
drier for its own needs. It does no 
custom drying 

A modernistic 40 by 66 ft f 
building and farm supply store is part 


seed 


for their feeds 
mill's volume is 
present 
reason 
close to 


permit 


states 


side of 


oO fice 


firm’s custom mix business and increased 


of the recently completed building 
program. This building stands closer 
to the road than do the grain eleva- 
tor and the feed mill. At the office 
area, too, is a 35-ton capacity scale 
which weighs grain and ingredients 
for the elevator and the feed mill 

The farm stocked with 
poultry and livestock remedies, seeds, 
farm hardware and many other re- 
lated farm needs. Mr. Stimmel re- 
ports that the rate of sales from the 
new store is very high, with many 
impulse sales. 

“We expect to ring up a large vol- 
ume on these farm supply sales,” 
Mr. Stimme!l 

The firm also has a fine conference 
room, about 15 by 20 ft. in the office- 
farm store. Here company directors 
hold board meetings and here, too, 
Mr. Stimmel and staff can confer 
with farmers on their feed and other 
merchandise needs 

“We are making excellent 


store 1s 


says 


use of 


FARM SUPPLY STORE, OFFICES—This photo shows the new farm store 
and offices of the Perrysburg (Ohio) Grain & Supply Assn. The 40 by 66 ft. 
structure includes a 15 by 20 ft. conference room. 








TWIN MIXERS—Aaron Russell, mill manager for the Perrysburg (Ohio) 


Grain & Supply Assn., bags feed at one of the firm’s twin mixers shown here. 
Each mixer can bag off toward inside and outside of mill. 





BUSINESS—tThe men pictured here 
are talking alfalfa seed stock in the 
new showroom of the Perrysburg 
(Ohio) Grain & Supply Assn. At 
right is R. A. Stimmel, manager of 
the firm, talking to a farmer. 


this room,” Mr. Stimmel says. “It 


really is paying its way.” 
Feeder Meetings 

Mr. Stimmel is holding from five 
to six feeder meetings per year in 
the new farm store. Folding chairs 
are used to accommodate attending 
farmers, and the meetings have real 
farm flavor by being held in a store 
with farm merchandise close at hand 

During the past year the firm has 
erected a bulk fertilizer 
and mixing plant. It has a 
capacity of 300 tons, and the firm 
also offers bulk spreading via a 6-ton 
3aughman truck. Mr. Stimmel re- 
ports that the firm urges farmers to 
have soil tests. If the customer buys 
fertilizer through the cooperative, 
the latter will pay the soil test fee 
and does not charge the farmer for 
this service. 

“With our grain elevator, new mill 
and farm store, and the bulk ferti- 
lizer service, we are well set up, we 
believe, to meet competition in this 
area and serve our customers well,’ 
states Mr. Stimmel. 


Midwest Plans Exhibits 


To Highlight Centennial 
Nutrition Conference 





| 
| 





warehouse | 
storage | 


The firm is now in the process of | 


adding 130,000 bu. of storage space 
to the elevator. 


Poultry Sales Clinic 


DECATUR, GA.—The Poultry In- 


dustry Sales Club has scheduled its | 


second 
for May 22-23 at the Continuing Ed- 
ucation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens, officials of the organization 
stated this week 

The sales clinic is designed to im- 


poultry industry sales clinic | 


prove a salesman’s personal abilities | 


in serving his customers, his 
pany and the poultry industry. It is 
open to anyone now selling products 
or services to the poultry industry, 
or anyone who plans to sell in the 
poultry industry. 
i 


Daffin Names Officer 


HOPKINS, MINN 
Dan Corp., Hopkins, have approved 


com- | 


Directors of | 


the appointment of Robert W. Long | 


from assistant secretary to secretary 
of the company, it was 
by C. F. Pierson, president. 
Mr. Long, who joined the 
hand division of the company in 1952, 
is also general credit manager of 
Daffin Corp. and is manager of Su- 
perior Acceptance Co., a wholly- | 
owned financing subsidiary of the | 
machinery manufacturing firm. 





Make Your Customers | 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round | 





SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. | 

















announced | 


Farm- | 


KANSAS CITY—An elaborate dis- 
play of exhibits devoted to nutrition 


in humans and animals and careers | 


in agriculture will highlight the Cen- 
tennial Nutrition Conference of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Kansas City, Oct. 21-25. 

Midwest has scheduled the event in 
cooperation with eight land grant 
colleges and to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of U.S. land grant 
colleges. A national observance of 
the centennial is to be held here in 
November. 

More than 1,000 persons engaged 
in nutrition and allied fields are ex- 
pected to join representatives of col- 
leges and universities from through- 
out the nation to hear lectures, panel 


| discussions and seminars on the most 


advanced methods of nutrition, and 
the contribution being made by land 
grant colleges and the feed industry 
to the agricultural developments of 
America. 

A highlight of the will 
ye a reception and dinner honoring 
the presidents of the eight midwest- 
ern colleges who are cooperating in 
the conference, scheduled for Sunday 
noon, Oct. 22. 

Larry Alley, vice president of Pay 
Way Feed Mills, and president of 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
said that all sessions will be held in 
Hotel Muehlebach and that public 
rooms on the first two floors of the 
hotel will be devoted to exhibits and 
displays. 


conclave 


Interest High 
“Advance interest among suppliers 
and educators who desire to honor 
100 years of progress and research 
in our land grant colleges is high,’ 
Mr. Alley said, “and we are proud 
of the caliber of the speakers who 
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will come here to conduct various 
aspects of the conference.” 

These include such widely known 
leaders as George McGovern, direc- 
tor of the government’s Food for 
Peace Program; Dr. W. E. Morgan, 
president, Colorado State University; 
Dr. C. M. Hardin, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Dr. Mark L. 
Morris, president, American Veter- 
inary Medical Assn.; Dr. Nevin T. 
Scrimshaw, head of the departments 
of nutrition and food technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin. 

Conference exhibitors will be tied 
in to the over-all program by dis- 
plays in four categories. These are: 
“Food Is a Good Buy,” “Chemicals 
in Agriculture,” “Careers in Agri- 
culture,” and a general classification 

Advance reservations and exhibit 
arrangements are being handled 
through Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 West 9th St., Kansas City 
5 Mo. 
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Someone's not using Ray Ewing... 


Piggy bank going begging? Fatten up 
pork profits with Ray Ewing’s fortified 
feed supplements. These modern field- 
proved formulas and pre-mixes help 
swine-raisers get more pigs per litter, 
faster growth for earlier marketing, more 


weight with less feed. THINK PIG! 
Talk to your Ray Ewing representative 
and he’ll soon have you eating high on 
the hog. Remember, with all Ray Ewing 
products, “Quality Goes In Before The 
Name Goes on.” That’s why 


you Chan always rely on Ray Ewing 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA * FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA ¢ LANCASTER, PENN. 
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ECONOMY Alnico Vertical 
Ear Corn Permanent Magnetic Mixers 
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JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 























Serving the Great South 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth facters and other feed 


materials from our Memphis stocks i* only part of the way we can serve you 
. let us help with your formulations, registrations and other problems. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 
Joe N. Pless Co. Feats « ond oe 


219 Adams « P.O. Box 2654 
MEMPHIS 2, TENN. BIRMINGHAM (15, “s. ALA. 
Phone JA 66411 


































FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 

























Keep This in Mind 
WL 


4 PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year ‘Round 





Steady sales... quick turnovers... 
good profits. You get all three all of 
the time when you promote PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT 
BRAND before their flocks every dav 
in the year. They have learned that 
this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the 
strongest shells—the kind that bring 
highest market prices. 





This constant demand—aided by 
continuous national advertising— 
makes PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 






8G Me Oo i Se 
Oyster Shell Products Company morite, alobama 
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Use of Interspace Relative Humidity 
To Determine Moisture Conditions 
For the Safe Storage of Mixed Feed 


~ By B. D. Webb and L. R. Richardson 


Critical moisture content 
to predict safe and unsafe moisture 
levels of 
including grains, grain by-products, 
protein concentrates, dehydrated al- 
falfa meals, bone meal and distillers 
dried grains. 

In general, the critical moisture 
level is referred to as the moisture 
content which is in equilibrium with 
an interspace relative humidity of 
approximately 75%. This humidity 
corresponds to a moisture content of 
13 to 15% for most cereal grains. 


The critical moisture level of 32 feed | 


ingredients ranged from 7 to 17% 

Studies initiated to relate 
ture content to heating in simple 
and complex feed mixtures showed 
that the moisture content of a feed 
mixture was unreliable in predict- 
ing whether a mixed feed was safe 
from the growth of molds and the ac- 
companying heating and deteriora- 
tion 

Many investigators have shown 
that the relative humidity of the in- 
terparticle air largely determines 
whether molds will grow on stored 
grains. In view of these reports, a 
study was initiated to determine the 
relation of the interspace_ relative 
humidity to the growth of molds and 
heating in feed ingredients and mixed 
feeds. These studies were reported 
recently by Webb, Bayliss and Rich- 
ardson in the Journal of Agricul- 
tural and Food Chemistry, Vol. 8, 
page 371. 

Relative Humidity Varied 

Results of this study showed that 
interspace relative humidity varied 
with both storage temperature and 
the moisture content of the feed. 
The effect of the storage tempera- 
ture on relative humidity is shown 
in Table 1 and the effect of mois- 
ture content on relative humidity in 
Table 2. When ground corn with a 
moisture content of 14.1% was stored 
at 50 or 70° F. it was safe from the 
growth of molds, but at 90° F. the 
interspace relative humidity had in- 
creased to the point where the corn 
was highly susceptible to mold 
growth and the accompanying heat- 
ing. Likewise, ground corn contain- 
ing 13.7% moisture was safe for a 
storage period of six weeks at 90° F., 
but was unsafe at this temperature 
when it contained 14.11% moisture. 

These data explain why a feed 
ingredient or a mixed feed may be 
safe when stored or manufactured 
in a relatively cool area and then 


mois- 





| Table 1. 


heat when it is shipped to a much 
warmer area. The data also demon- 
strate that present moisture stand- 
ards for many grains and feed in- 





Effect of Storage Temperature 
on interspace Relative Humidity (RH) 


of Ground Corn Containing 14.1% 
Moisture 
Storage 
temp., °F RH, % Heating 
50 60.6 _ 
70 66.1 - 
90 74.1 + 





TABLE 2. Effect of Moisture Content 
on interspace Relative Humidity (RH) 
of Ground Corn Stored at 90° F. 





Moisture, 

% RH, % Heating 
13.3 70.8 _- 
13.7 71.46 _- 
14.1 74.1 + 


Texas A&M College 
is used | 


individual feed ingredients 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a Texas 
Feed Service Report issued quarter- 
ly by the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas. Mr. Webb is 
a research assistant and Dr. Richard- 
son is a professor in the department 
of biochemistry and nutrition. 





high when 
tempera- 


gredients may be too 
used in areas where the 
ture is unusually high. 
The relation of moisture content to 
interspace relative humidity and 
heating in mixed feeds is shown in 
Table 3. The mixtures contained 
various combinations of ground corn 
or sorghum grain, soybean oil meal, 
dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal, steamed 
bone meal, fish solubles, corn fer- 
mentation extractives and animal 
feeding fat. No mixture with an in- 
terspace relative humidity of 72% 
or less heated during a storage pe- 
riod of six weeks. A few mixtures 
with relative humidities slightly 
above 73% (mixture No. 3, Table 3) 
did not heat, but any mixture with 
a relative humidity above 72% would 


be considered in the unsafe range 
when the feed is stored at the same 
temperature at which the relative 


humidity is measured. 
Maximum Humidity 


For a feed to be entirely safe, the 
relative humidity must be below 72% 





ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. It's the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 


Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 


*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 





111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 


tData available on request 
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TABLE 3. Relation of Moisture Content Des Moines F eed, Grain 


to interspace Relative Humidity and ~ 
Heating in Mixed Feeds Stored at 90° F. Club Plans Field Event 


for Six Weeks DES MOINES—The 21st annual 

Did not heat field day of the Des Moines Feed and 

; : — | Grain Club has been set for Monday, 
menue Oe, Moisture, % May 22. The event will be held at the 
Des Moines Golf and Country Club 


13.0 
Golf and other sports events during 


12.0 
13.1 the day will be followed by a ban- 


| 

2 

3 

4 12.4 ‘ quet and floor show that evening. ; 

5 7 John Bramfield, field day chair- ; a, 

Heated man, announced the return of the | , a 
aaa Baie « field day to the country club by popu- | COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—Des Moines Feed and Grain Club “Field Day” 
ixture No oisture, ‘fe . ar >IT: as ar activities m 7 
: lar demand. Last year the activities committee chairmen are shown left to right: Bill Rogerson, VyLactos Labora- 


4 ee coche agg. ~ Besa me oy Boe 9 tories, entertainment chairman; Marion Diercks, Foxbilt Feeds, chairman, 
13.1 | torium in downtown Des Moines other activities; Marion Tierney, Boeke Feed Co., golf chairman; John 
12.8 Over $2,500 in door prizes will be giv- Bramfield, Swift & Co., general chairman; Keith Cummings, Specifide, Inc., 
1.9 Bet: | club secretary; Marvin Vinsand, Specifide, Inc., prizes chairman; Robert 
Panne atin peepee ca Sargent, Sargent Grain Co., club president; John McLaren, Jr., Fairall Ad- 

; 1 arg . ra vertising Agency, publicity chairman; Not pictured—Reed Merrick, Sargent 


at the maximum temperature at may be obtained by mail from: Don triitae: ; bgp ; : 
which the feed is likely to be stored Frantz, Nixon & Co., S. E. 21st and Calcium Co., hospitality chairman; Don Frantz, Nixon & Co., tickets chair- 


Therefore, it is necessary to deter- Maury, Des Moines, Iowa. man; Wally Mann, W. P. Mann Sales Co., co-chairman, other activities. 
mine the relative humidity at this 
maximum temperature. The safe rela- 
tive humidity was less variable than 


safe moisture content, and it is con- 
cluded that humidity is a more re- 
liable measure to predict safe stor- | 
age conditions for feed ingredient 
and mixed feed than moisture Con- 
tent 


Th juipment for determining hu 
m dities requires an electric hygrom- 








eter, sensing elements to cover the 
rarge of safe and unsafe humidities, 
250 ml. extraction flask and constant 
emperature bath. The relative hu- 
midities of several feeds can be de- 
termined in one day with one hy- 
grometer and 10 to 12 sensing ele- 


ments 
ete col 

Scientists to Study 
Ovulation in Chickens 

ITHACA, N.Y.—A Cornell Univer- 
sity scientist will team up with a 
doctor in France this summer to ex- 
plore a mysterious land of nerves 
and hormones that has been pene- 
trated by only a few highly-trained 
specialists 

Dr. Ari Van Tienhoven of the New 


York State College of Agriculture 
and Dr. Jacques Fiaure of the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux will study physio- 
logical changes that bring about ovu- 
lation in chickens. Their findings may 
help pave the way toward scientific 
control of the number of eggs chick- 





ens lay 

Dr. Van Tienhoven and Dr. Faure 
will try to find out why the times | 
of ovulation and egg laying shift 
each day. Ovulation, they think, is | 
brought on by, something in a chick- 
n’s environment light, perhaps 
tha ‘s present for prolonged periods 
However, the neural mechanism that 
triggers ovulation can only respond | 


to this stimulus at certain times. 
Hormones play an important part | 
in deciding when a chicken’s ner- 


vous system will be sensitive enough 
to the stimulus to trigger ovulation 


The researchers will vary the 
amounts of hormones which cause 


ovulation and will record the accom- 
panying changes in the electrical im- | c : 
pulses given off by the chicken’s All the things you want salt to do in your feeds—flow freely from bulk bin or 
brain The erebiee wit be pertinity bag, mix thoroughly, distribute pre-mixed trace elements or drugs uniformly 
sl te pa $41 grant © . 
nna peddle oe ‘ak . bears —Sterling All Weather Salt does them better. Regardless of weather or stor- 
Hon and Welfare. age conditions. Here's why. Sterling All Weather Salt contains an exclusive 
Dr. Van Tienhoven will leave for | anti-caking agent that keeps it from lumping, caking or setting up, even 
—_ ae J > | : igs 
France Aug. 22 through the most drastic humidity changes. Unload it in the rain; store it 
while the sun shines: no matter. Sterling All Weather Salt will be loose, free- 
flowing and dustless when you mix it. Which makes this high quality salt the 
ideal trace element and drug carrier. So . . . any way you mix it, any day 
you mix it, remember: non-caking, free-flowing Sterling All Weather Salt 
MIDWEST ALFALFA helps you make better feeds. You can get Sterling All Weather Salt in bulk or 


ENDERS, INC. ; 
_ ee in 100 Ib. bags (an excellent resale item for free choice feeding to livestock). 


Kansas City MI 9-0386 | For all Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you. 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Service and research are the extras in 


Use Feedstulfs WANT ADS for RESULTS STERLING «creep SALT &- 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY ¢ CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 
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High Producing Cows 


Dairymen attending the recent Ag- 
ricultural Progress Days at Cornell 
University were advised to follow a 
program of heavy grain feeding with 
their high producing cows in order 
to get maximum production from the 
animals 

a FF 
State University 


Huffman of 
that 


Michigan 


said contrary 


Feed Service 


| 
| 


BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


to widespread belief, heavy grain ated with feed changes may be due 
feeding is not dangerous to udder to other management practices not 
health. He cited experiments in as easily identified,” Dr. Huffman de- 
which heavy grain feeding increased clared. 

milk production an average of 2,031 Dr. Huffman warned dairy men 
lb. per cow lactation with no in- | not to use the heavy grain feeding 
crease in mastitis. principle with ordinary producing 


cows. “With high grain feeding some 
kind of testing program is essential, 
since heavy grain feeding to ordinary 
producing cows is a good way to lose 


“The fact that heavy grain feeding 
did not increase the incidence of mas- 
titis leads to the conclusion that out- 
breaks of mastitis frequently associ- 





LEADERSHIP through RESEARCH 


Leadership through design 
research has always been 

the keynote at Landers. From 
the inception of the business 
in 1938, through today, 

the Landers companies have 
always forged ahead searching 
for better products at less cost. 
Landers has long been known 
as a leader in the gigantic 
feed industry field. From the 
revolutionary Dimple-Faced 
Roller, through the all new 
Grease Seal Collar, Landers 
has developed, tested and 
marketed the better and less 
expensive ways to 

produce feed. 

[he development of the 
Block-Matic as a fully 
automated range block press 
has drawn interest and 
inquiries from practically 
every country in the world! 


Landers has never been 
content to simply manufacture 
the needed parts or machines 

that have long been 

standard in the industry. 

[his looking ahead with the 
engineering, installation and 
parts service to back up 

new products is why you can 
be better served by Landers. 















MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 








OD 


207 EAST BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


GREASE SEAL COLLAR 


No press ded to ble this all 
new seal. No felt or leather pads. Only 
the 35 metal safety seal gets the wear. 












developed January, 1961 
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BLOCK-MATIC PRESS 


The FIRST fully automatic single cylinder range block 
press. Synchronized automatic loading of ingredients 
from scales permits one man operation. Automatically 
ejects 300 molded range blocks (8% x 8%" x 11%”) 
every hour. 

developed July, 1960 


3 PIECE DIE 
° 
CLAMP and 45 
DRIVING RIM 
Eliminates the 8 studs on standard die housings that , 
break so easily. Saves hours of downtime. 45° driving 
rim prevents spread of clamp legs. 
developed June, 1959 


SNAP-ON FEED CONE 


The cone and special wrench will save many dollars 
through less downtime. Can be removed and reinstalled 
in seconds . . . and with less initial cost. 


developed June, 1959 


SNAP-IN KEYLOCK BUSHINGS 
Saves 75% of die bly int e@ cost... prac- 
tically eliminates downtime. Bushing absorbs the wear and 
is easily replaced in 15 minutes. 





developed January, 1959 





SNAP-IN GREASE SEALS 


Double sealed on each end for double safety. 
Save up to $6.50 with each replacement while 
giving positive bearing protection. 

developed June, 1957 


DIMPLE-FACED ROLLER 


Proven to continue pelleting 
long after conventional corru- 
gated rollers have worn too 
much on outside 
edges to pellet. 
Helps eliminate squash out. 
developed December, 1955 









MACHINE 
COMPANY 


BOOTHS 60 and 61 at the 
AFMA & National Feed Show 








| money in the dairy business,” he 
pointed out. 
“It is a well known fact that the 
| law of diminishing returns starts to 
| operate sooner in low producers than 
in cows with inherent high producing 
ability,” Dr. Huffman noted, adding 
that milk production efficiency in- 
creases as the level of grain feeding 
increases until the law of diminish- 
ing returns starts to operate 
| The dairy scientist said a few out- 
standing cows might continue to in- 
crease in efficiency up to the limit 
of their appetites. He cited the case 
of a cow that produced more than 
36,476 lb. of 4% butterfat milk in 
a year at a high degree of efficiency 
Forty-four per cent of the nutrients 
in the feed was converted into nutri- 
ents in the milk. The theoretical top 
level of milk production is believed 
to be about 50,000 Ib. of FCM (4¢ 
fat-corrected milk), he added 
“The profit depends on the price of 
feed compared with the price re- 
ceived for milk,” the Michigan man 
concluded. “At present prices, profit 
above feed cost follows the increased 
level of milk production. It remains 
necessary, however, to have a testing 
program to eliminate the unprofit- 
able cows.” 
- 


Hog Herd Improvement 


“It makes sense and cents to im- 
prove the grade and quality of com- 
mercial herds of hogs,” G. B. Phillips, 
Auburn University specialist in ani- 
mal industry, advises hog men 

He states that a good way to start 
is to use a tested boar. He advises 
that a hog man can afford to pay 
$50-$100 more for a good boar. 

This is why: He says, “On 20 sows 
the extra cost is only about 36¢ per 
pig. But recent tests indicate that 
hog men can expect the resulting 
meat-type hog to save 20 lb. or more 
of feed for every 100 lb. of pork 
gained. On a 200 lb. shote, from 
weaning to market, this amounts to 
about 30 lb. at 3¢ lb., which is a 90¢ 
saving on feed costs. 

“At many markets, these hogs 
bring 50¢ per hundred more than the 
average which amounts to $1 per 
hog; therefore, the grower receives 
$1.90 for a 36¢ investment.” 


Sd 
Sheep "Water Belly’ 


Sheep raisers can minimize losses 
due to “water belly” ailment which 
is caused by urinary calculi by mak- 
ing certain that sheep get plenty of 
good, clean water both winter and 
summer. 

That is the advice from Dr. Royce 
Emerick, South Daketa State Col- 
lege Experiment Station biochemist 
He says that water consumption can 
be encouraged by feeding salt. He al- 
so advised adding a calcium source 
such as ground limestone to high con- 
centrate rations to balance calcium 
with phosphorus, which South Dakota 
experiments have shown to be a con- 
tributing factor if found in high lev- 


els. 
Sd 
Curiosity Kills Poults 


“Baby turkeys pick at anything 
which attracts their attention,” says 
Roy Roberts, Purdue University ex- 
tension poultryman. “If it is not fas- 
tened down and not too big, they of- 
ten swallow it. Consequently, poults 
started on litter may eat enough fi- 
brous material to cause heavy death 
losses.” 

He advises, “If ground corn cob lit- 
ter is used, poults may eat enough 
corn, husks or small pieces of cob 
to completely pack their gizzards. 
This mass of fiber remains in the 





SPECIFY 
Columbia Cateiam 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


sshington Ave 


$T. LOUIS 1, MO 














gizzard, leaving little or no room for 
feed, and death results from starva- 
tion in one to three weeks. At times, 
poults may eat enough other kinds 
of litter, such as straw, shavings, pea- 


nut hulls or cane litter to cause 
death.” 
Mr. Roberts says, “Most of the 


mortality caused by eating litter can 
be prevented by covering the litter 
for the first five to seven days. Cloth 
or crinkled paper can be used to 
cover the litter inside the guard 
around the brooder. By the time the 
guard is removed the poults will be 
accustomed to eating feed and should 
not eat an excessive amount of lit- 
ter.” 


Debeaking Layers 


Occasionally poultry men are faced 
with the necessity of debeaking flocks 
of birds after they have commenced 
production. Dr. Thomas W. Fox of 
the University of Massachusetts says 


that this decision is always an un- 
comfortable one to make and it is 
tempting to avoid such drastic ac- 


tion as handling and debeaking with 
the hope that the cannibalism will 
cease or the losses will not be too 
great “However,” he commented 
“usually the situation goes from bad 
to worse and prompt in the 
first place is to be recommended.” 

Dr. Fox cited work by Dr. D. J 
Bray and co-workers at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. They reported no ef- 
fect of the debeaking 
production of any of the breeds test- 
ed over a 40-week period 


action 


on total egs 


Dr. Fox said, ‘““These results would 
appear encouraging to anyone faced 
with midproduction debeaking. How- 


ever, the period of choice is still pri- 
or to production.” 


4 
Cattle Gains Speeded 


Cattle feeders who have automatic 
feeding equipment can increase rate 


of gain if they feed oftener than 
twice a day, so advises Dr. Hugh 
Henderson, extension livestock spe- 


cialist at Michigan State University 
He says that there is no use having 
automatic equipment and then feed- 


ing only at the traditional morning 
and evening feeding times 

He cited an Illinois experiment 
that compared feed intake, rate of 
gain and feed efficiency of cattle fed 
at four hour intervals with cattle 
fed twice daily. Those fed six times 


a day gained an average of 1.87 | 
daily compared with 1.55 Ib. for the 
cattle fed twice a day at 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m., he noted. 

“A timer on the completely auto- 
matic machine turned the feeder on 
every four hours starting at 4 a.m.,’ 
he said. Another timer turned the 
feeder off when the needed amount 
of feed was in the bunk. Feed thus 
was limited to the amount that each 
lot would clean up after a reasonable 
length of time. 

“Researchers put a light over the 
feed bunk so the cattle would eat at 
night. After a few days, the animals 
went to the machine as soon as it 
clicked on.” 

During 24 hour observations, re- 
searchers noted that the self fed 
steers ate frequently but on irregular 
schedules. They noticed six distinct 


feeding peaks with intervals be- 
tween peaks varying from two to 
seven hours. They said that each 


steer ate an average of 13 times dur- 
ing each 24 hour period. 








MEDICATE WISELY! 


@ Fight Disease & Stress 
@ Build Healthy Birds 
Save $$$ Per Pound 


Use 
SOLU-TRACIN 








Water Soluble Antibiotic 


Poultry Drinking Water 
PRODUCTS BLENDING CO. 


Park Ridge, New Jersey 
PArk Ridge 6-21462 
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GFDNA Committee a public relations program as out 
. lined by the resolution 
Reviews Progress Members of the committee stressed 
. . the mport: ce ot cc tinulr ai 

In Public Relations pane sapien tee Prepare nig 4 

WASHINGTON—The public rela- other agricultural groups ch hav 
tions and education committee of the some mutual interests D. Urqu 
Grain and Feed Dealers National hart, Lind, Wash ttended the meet- 
Assn. met here recently to review ing and was commended for his work 
public relations progress since the as observer at the coordinating meet 
committee’s last meeting and to plan ings of Western Wheat Associates 
public relations guidelines for the and Great Plains Whe n socia 
immediate future. tion reported 

The association’s headquarters says George Greenleaf, executive secre¢ 
that the committee discussed the tary, Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
favorable and fair treatment which Assn., reported on the success of a 
the industry received during the re- joint GFDNA-Ohio display booth at 
cent controversial feed grains legis- the Ohio convention. He said that 
lative proceedings and compared it the display emphasized the close 
to the unfavorable publicity received working relationships of state asso 
a year ago. ( ns with the national association 

Ron Kennedy, chairman of the ind permitted an opportunity for 
committee, led the review of the asso- Verlon Meyer, directo informa- 
ciation’s 1961-62 policy resolutions tion for GFDNA to become acquaint- 
ind discussion of ways to implement ed with state operations 
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Colombian Seeks Deal 
With U.S. Feed Firm 


WASHINGTON A joint-venture 
irrangement with a U.S. firm for 
manufacture of animal feeds in 
Colombia has been proposed by Julio 
C. Laverde of Bogota, Colombia, said 


to be affiliated with two large oil- 
seed crushing firms in Colombia. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reports 
that Mr. Laverde, who will supply 
the plant site and buildings, seeks 
collaboration with a U.S. company 
primary enterprise is feed 
nufacture, The arrangement 
sought by Mr. Laverde would in- 
clude technical assistance and equip- 
ment supplied by the U.S. investor. 

Mr. Laverde, whose address was 
listed as Molinos Tequendama, Bo- 
gota, also expressed interest in pur- 
chasing cottonseed, soybeans and 
flaxseed from the U.S. 


whose 


ma 





**NOTHING 
BUT 


ARBOR ACRES 
50’S 


When important broiler men get together these 
days the Arbor Acres 50 is likely to get the best 
of it. With good reason. If you have an inte- 
grated operation to manage, you want to be 
able to depend on basic performance factors 
like livability. You can with the “50” . . . cross- 
bred vigor makes this active bird live better on 
range and in the laying house, even under diffi- 
cult conditions. Its offspring convert the added 
vigor into faster growth and fewer condemna- 
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...our records show they're easier to grow99 


tions. Best of all, nothing was sacrificed to 


provide this better meat performance . 


.. the 


“50” lays better and produces a higher per- 
centage of salable chicks! 

Anybody with enough birds can select for 
meat, but it takes a real breeding program to de- 
velop a broiler female that’s better in every way. 
Arbor Acres has that program and the bird to 
show for it. So many broiler men agree, better 
order now to be sure of the dates you want. 














San Luis Obispo, Cal. © Albertville, 








GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


You can also order Arbor Acres 50’s from: 


Ala. @ 


Thorntown, Ind. 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. ¢ Blairsville, Ga. ¢ Tenaha, Tex. ¢ Carthage, Miss. ¢ Dahlonega, Ga. 


e Skowhegan, Me. e 


Aprilia, Italy 
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‘Dienestrol Diacetate 
Enhances Reserpine 


Effect on Chicks’ 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Use of 
included in the 


dienes 
trol diacetate was 
poultry research work reported in 
the annual report of the South Da- 
‘ta Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion 

According to the report 
with broilers showed that dienestrol 
diacetate (Lipamone) enhanced the 
effect of reserp ne increasing 
growth of male chicks. The optimum 


use level for reserpine was ‘2 to 1 


nN 


studies 


ppm, it was stated 
Proteir 


said, that for a 6 


studies showed, the re port 
(hen-day) egg 


calculated) was 


adequate for hens housed in floor 
pens and 13.4% was adequate for 
hens housed in cages. Concurrently, 
furazolidone at 25 gm. per ton im- 
proved egg production more con- 
Sistently with caged hens and to a 
greater extent on the lower protein 
diets, the researchers say 

The researchers pointed out that 
erythromycin or oleandomycin each 
at 2 gm. per ton or a combination 
of furazolidone and arsanilic acid in 
diets for hens in floor pens improved 
egg production an average of 2-5%. 

Other studies showed the ineffec- 
tiveness of either glucosamine at 48 
gm. per ton or oxytetracycline at 
20 gm. per ton when included in a 
diet for caged hens, whereas the 
combination improved egg production 
about 6%, the report said. 

Reports on turkey research follow: 

“Up to four weeks of age, Broad 
Breasted Bronze turkey poults re- 





quire 1.32% lysine in a 20% pro- 
tein diet containing 1,340 calories of 
metabolizable energy per pound. Sup- 
plements of:0.2% d-l methionine and 
0.6% glycine are also needed for max- 
imum growth on this diet. For tur- 
keys over 12 weeks of age a higher 
efficiency diet with added fat and 
protein did not produce growth su- 
perior to that on a normal high en- 
ergy diet containing mostly yellow 
corn. 

“The addition of dried yeast cul- 
ture to a corn-soybean or a com- 
plete type diet for breeder hens had 
no effect on hatchability of fertile 
eggs. This apparently improved egg 
production slightly as well as prog- 
eny growth. 

“Purified type diets, deficient in 
phosphorus, markedly lowered egg 
production and hatchability of ap- 
parently fertile eggs, but did not af- 
fect fertility.” 





How this mixing process can make a 





Seed :- 2, 


big difference 
in your feeds! 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
minerals 
need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
They know the proof of the feed 
—and ail its ingredients — is in the feeding! 


information about trace 


equipment they 


not satisfied 


PN 


and all the 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but. it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 


Texas Feed Microscopy 


Short Course Slated 
Aug. 7-12 at College 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
The fifth annual feed microscopy 
short course sponsored by Texas 
A&M College, School of Agriculture 
and Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station will be held Aug. 7-12, at the 
Memorial Student Center on the 
campus of Texas A&M College at 
College Station. Training will be pro- 
vided for beginning personnel in the 
science of microscopy. 

The course will be under the direc- 
tion of Ewing E. Brown, station 
microscopist, and will consist of lec- 
tures, demonstrations and laboratory 
practice in the use of microscopes to 
detect and identify ground ingredi- 
ents in feed mixtures. It is designed 
especially to acquaint feed manufac- 
turers, feed processors and personnel 
from other state regulatory services 
with the use of the methods of micro- 
scopy to effectively and economically 
solve problems of quality control. 

A special section will be set up 
for those who have had previous 
training and experience to study 
methods. of ingredient separation 
from mixtures and determine quan- 
titatively their percentages by micro- 
scopic analysis. 

A registration fee of $10 will be 
charged for the 5%-day course, and 
a total of 50 registrations will be 
accepted. These will be handled on 
“first come, first served basis’; any 
received after the class has been 
filled will get back their registra- 
tion fee 

Feed manufacturers, feed proces- 
sors, regulatory services and others 
complying with and interested in 
programs for quality control are in- 
vited to send personnel to attend the 
microscopy short course. No previous 
training, experience or other pre- 
requisites are required. The course 
does not carry college credit, how- 
ever those who complete it will be 
awarded a certificate. 

Those planning to attend the short 
course should write to Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Station, Texas, for a regis- 
tration blank. 





THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


All over the country brviler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 
Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
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Packaging of Broilers | New Moisture Tester 


At Processing Level Charts Available 


To Camm by. Pateine Gere .t alia Dry Heat-Sensitive Feedstuffs 
| Co., Chicago, has announced that the Safely, Economically in 

ATHENS, GA.—The broiler indus- following new charts are available 
try will, in time, package broilers at for all models of Steinlite Moisture RENNEBURG Dehydr0-Mat Dryers 
the processing plant level, but the | Testers—500-RC, 400-G, 105-S and 
big question remains—how soon? 105-D, for soft red winter wheat or 

his was the consensus as 53 broil- | soft white wheat (eastern produc- 
er processors and packaging people | tion) and hard red winter wheat. A 
gathered here for the Southeastern new chart has also been calibrated 
Poultry & Egg Assn.’s first processor | for the Model 500-RC, but only for 


packaging workshop. white wheat (western roduction ) 
Students at the three-day work- ‘ m1 P trols temperature drop and product retention 


shop studied the background of pack- gy teeth Maye seig er — time assures gentle drying 
aging along with the possibilities and Z — 6 oe ow —_ : —— ; WRITE 
ie egahs Reel G Steinlites will be mailed the new : 


pitfalls as learned in other industries. | 
They spent some time on the man- | Charts. However, owners of Models EDW R E N N F B G & SONS CO *% for 16-page 
agement changes that will occur in 105-S and 105-D Steinlites should Renneburg 
processing plants when a packaging write for new charts direct to the — ek ane a 
program is installed ae Fred Stein Laboratories, 121 North 2639 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland : ri, Processing - 
Current packaging materials were Fourth Street, Atchison, Kansas. Be phx, Equipment 
reviewed, along with the possibilities sure to list the model and serial Dryers * Coolers = Screw Presses = Flakers * Granulators ; 
of new products in this field and the number of your tester Cookers * Mixers * Collectors = Material Handling Equipment 
effect they would have on present : 
plant equipment and methods 
The final portion of the study-in- 
depth was devoted to a study of the 


retailer and consumer, their desires = - 
and the problems and potential in A D 0c owners Vol is 
s Va 


Built in a wide range of sizes, DehydrO-Mat 
Dryers, though comparable in price, out 
perform conventional dryers of similar volume. 
Compact, they are easy to install in a mini Renneburg DehydrO-Mat Dryer—Pro- 
mum of space. The varying diameter cylinder ducing top quality feeds in one of 
regulates air and material velocities con America's leading processing plants 














these areas. Two top retailers pre- 
sented their views to the group in 
an open discussion 

“The program was designed to 
give poultry processors information 
on which they could base sound de- 
cisions,” according to Harold Ford, 
executive secretary of the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. ‘The 
workshop speak oup now 
indicate the industry is moving in the 
direction of packaging broilers at the 
plant level. They also indicated that 
there are many problem areas, and 
that a plant has many considerations 
which must be carefully provided for 
if it is to make the move profitably.” 

There seemed general agreement 
that pre-packaging would not sweep 
the industry overnight, but it was 
noted there are at present a number 
of large-volume retailers who are re- 
questing pre-packaged broilers. 


Propose Exemption 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Feeds, seeds 
and fertilizers would be exempted 
from a sales tax which would be es- 
tablished in Vermont under a new 
bill filed in the House of Representa- 
tives of the state legislature by Rep 
John Roque, Grand Isle 

The proposal stirred up controver- 
sy even before it reached the floor of 
the house, according to reports. 





TEN YEARS 


Aortic rupture can wipe out 20 per cent of a turkey flock. One vestigator, for example, 


A ROSKAMP reports losses up to 15 birds a day in a flock of 1800 tom turkeys 
GU A RANTEE! SERPASIL® Premix, the first tranquilizing agent accepted for use in turkey 
e | feeds, lowers blood pressure and stops these losses, which once were considered 
A written 10-year guarantee is given with inevitable by growers. 


every pair of ROSKAMP SOLID WHITE , , ‘ , . ; : 
IRON ROLLS and every Roskamp Grain But ass only feed manufacturers with F.D.A. clearance may blend Se rpasil® Premix with 


Roller Mill is equipped with them. turkey feeds and put this poultry-saving, profit-making ration on the market 
Write for Complete Information | When aortic rupture strikes this year, killing turkeys and swelling the demand 


for feeds containing Serrasi1, will you be ready to meet the emergency? 


RD 5 if Al “ 1 New Drug Application forms for Serpasi. Premix are available from CIBA Pharmaceu- 


EM, LIER M C. CO. tical Products Inc., Animal Health Marketing Division, P. O. Box 313, Summit, N. J.: The 
HU F | Ray Ewing Co., Pudalinens Calif.; Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


634 Grand Bivd., Cedar Falls, lowa 
In Canada: CrsaA Company LimiTep. Dorval. Quebec. : 451 .. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson 50¢ 
26. Feedstuffs’ 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charlies 
H. Hubbell 20¢ 
1961 Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep— 
4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, 15¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 

Proceedings of 1960 Animal Nutrition Council 25¢ 
Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 20c 


Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. 
University of Minnesota 


52. 


68. 


P. E. Waibel, 
20c 


Feedlot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus spe- 
cial guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef 
cattle and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. 
Reprinted from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle 
and lamb feeders $1.00 


90. 


93. Leg Weaknesses in Turkeys Are Costly—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornel! Uni- 
COO vccccuasecesdenseyiestdneseacentdeubeenec enna 20c 

94. The Metal-Binding Properties of Soybean Protein—Dr. L. C. Norris, 
University of Cambeemle ccc ccccccccccccccccccececcccssacs 20c 

95. The Effect of Phytic Acid and Other Organic Factors on Zinc Utiliza- 
tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumiee, Purdue University... 20¢ 

96. Cost Study—a series of three articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa 
SENS TS CGND. 0 ons Kdvseesrewéeenséavoccoceesecseseégus 40c 

97. Enzymes in Poultry Feeds—Dr. Leo S. Jensen, Washington State 
IRIN nn nc ch vid on besescbsessencedeascegucchnamand 20c 

100. Rolled Common Barley Serves as Both Grain, Roughage for Fattening 
Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. ......... 5c cee eens 20c 

101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, North 
ete: RaNS GONE ocr ctvecdsescccccccscsassases 20c 

102. Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 
GOD 00 6b09 006d enesnddsseusesccecosecaccoucoested 20c 

103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 
SG TN 6s mo ceersceddstcetsccccsecsceetucncabne 20c 

104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University ............e0eeeeeeee 20c 
105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 
BE n:cb0-0cennenddebeeedsees 6 600scthees ceecncndseba 20c 

106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
 a0dads s taesdannedaseaeen soedbeneoubececenassaeut 20c 

107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
ome, Dabeenti ae AED 6c ckececscscccucedveasecsscanna 20c 

108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
EE csc ctaedc db encnrecenmesds 6400640 0600000RRRNE 20c 

109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 
er ar Oe: 4 6.0.0 646th ern ebs dene bn 0O60s600060 oben 20c 

110. What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
GF WEED occ. ves skcausuendcudeds bbncneeescedecnsnuent 20c 

111. Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
slagen, Untverdiip oF BHRNNRSOED ccc ccc ccctscctcescvccsceasa 20c 

112. Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 
Gaede Ges ocd oc t.cenecses cawhdesséekctasuanackannere 20c 
113. Studies With Unextracted Soybeans for Chickens and Turkeys— 
Ge. &. CG. Raaien, Pane Deteeile oc sc cc cuscvacccccsccsuse 20c 

114. Production of Specific-Pathogen-Free Swine—Dr. Ernest R. Peo, Jr., 
EE er ee 20c 
115. High Leveis of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. Harold D. 


Wallace, University of Florida 20c 


116, Records as an Aid in Poultry Flock Management—Dr. Kar! T. Wright, 
Peet SOG GUNN oc cvccnecdvasahcnaedeeheesxen ceed 20¢ 
117. High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. Church, 
DURE Se RENE 0.4650 cc0s css c as shervencansSnenne 20c 
118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almaquist, The 
OU IDL 6g Ob dds dd ndectesaneatoncededesxGecteaemnaee 20c 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. Catron, 
Walnut Geave Paamiels Gay. o.xccctn ce cewierevsesecsenseneel 25¢ 
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P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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At Chemists’ Meeting 





Kansas Research on Effect of 
Pelleting on Starches Reported 


DALLAS — Pelleted grains, when 
tested biologically, rated above grains 
processed by other methods in appar- 
ent digestibility, milk production, 
growth and feed efficiency. 

This was among the results of a 
study at Kansas State University’s 
flour and feed milling industries de- 
partment reported by Dr. W. H. 
Hastings at the annual meeting here 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

Dr. Hastings’ paper on “Biochemi- 
cal and Biological Measures of the 
Effect of Pelleting on Starches” was 
one of several AACC presentations of 
interest to the feed industry 

Pelleting of grains has been shown 


| to produce more, and steaming less, 














(a) water-soluble components and 
(b) reducing sugars by alpha and 
beta amylase digestion, than unproc- 
essed, hammermill-ground or roll- 
cracked grains, Dr. Hastings noted. 

The research was undertaken, Dr. 
Hastings stated, to attempt to cor- 
relate biochemical laboratory tests 
with animal tests which have report- 
ed conflicting results of the value of 
pelleted and steamed grains. Animal 
tests included growth in calves, ap- 
parent digestibility in dairy heifers, 
and growth and feed conversion in 
chicks. Chicks were held in individ- 
ual cages, and fed either restricted 
amounts or ad lib. 

Since pelleting involves the addi- 
tion of heat, moisture and pressure, 
Dr. Hastings said, these treatments 
were studied individually and collec- 
tively with purified starches and en- 
tire grains. 


Added water (6-8%), as used in 
tempering grains before’ milling, 


caused a lowering of biochemical val- 
ues (water-soluble components and 
reducing sugars by enzyme diges- 
tion), according to Dr. Hastings 
Heat, with or without added water, 
raised biochemical values. Pressure 
on dry, wet, and/or heated material 
also raised such values. 

Dr. Hastings stated further that 
unmodified starches of corn, milo, po- 
tato, and high-amylose corn had high- 
er biochemical values after they were 
pressed into pellets; no correlation 
appeared between water-solubles and 
enzyme digestibility. Corn fiber, corn 
proteins, and pregelatinized corn 
starch, he stated, were very little af- 
fected by further processing. 

Growth of chicks was improved, 
Dr. Hastings said, only with pressed 
purified starches, not by pelleted 
whole grains. When individually fed, 
their growth showed a relation to 
the production of reducing sugars by 
enzyme digestion. 

The report was abstracted by Dr. 
Hastings as follows: 

“An attempt is often made to re- 
late the energy value of carbohy- 
drate feeds to their fiber and nitro- 
gen - free-extract (NFE) content 
These measurements do not reflect 
differences in digestibility due to va- 
riety, processing and storage. Bio- 
logical differences have been shown 
for pelleted and steamed feedstuffs 
Pelleted starches and grains are high- 
ly susceptible to digestion by alpha 
and beta amylases and are more wa- 
ter soluble than unprocessed materi- 
als. The physical changes in soft feed 
material were carried out separately 
and combined, with the following re- 
sults: 

“(1) Compression up to 40,000 psig 
caused a mild starch gelatinization. 

“(2) Extrusion after compression 
caused severe gelatinization due to 
shear and friction. 

“(3) Starch retrogradation occurs 
from steam conditioning. 

“(4) Soluble protein is denatured 
by steam conditioning and prolonged 
conditioning may be accompanied by 








| ingredients, 





a combination of soluble protein and 
reducing sugars 

Increased chick weight on 
pressed purified starches indicates 
that gelatinized starch is more effi- 
ciently utilized by poultry than un- 
modified starch. (Starches used were 
potato, corn, sorghum grain and pre- 
gelatinized corn.) 

“(6) Chick tests with 
grains do not reflect increased starch 
digestibility possibly due to counter- 
acting effects of protein denaturation 
and its combination with reducing 
sugars.” 

The AACC meeting this year in- 
cluded a number of papers dealing 
with various technical subjects of 
importance to chemists and others 
in the feed industry. Among the top- 
ics were feed spoilage and its con- 
trol, feed microscopy, an analytical 
tool for measuring quality of feed 
products, distribution of tracer par- 
ticles, bulk flow of materials, plus 
other subjects. 

Robert C. Wornick, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., presided at one of the 
feed sessions, and Max Cooley, Hoff- 
man-Taff, presided at another 

Summaries of some of the 
AACC papers follow: 


FEED SPOILAGE AND ITS CON- 
TROL IN MIXED FEEDS—More re- 
liable than moisture content for de- 
termining safe storage conditions for 
mixed feeds and their ingredients is 
interparticle relative humidity, said 
Dr. L. R. Richardson of the Texas 
Experiment Station. 

Dr. Richardson said that 1% of the 
world’s grain supply, as estmiated, is 
destroyed by the growth of molds 
and the accompanying spontaneous 
heating. 

He said 
cereal grain 
in the U.S. 


“(5) 


processed 


other 


that the annual loss of 
and grain by-products 


is about $30 million and 


commented that although it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the value of mixed 
feeds spoiled by molds, the total 


amount is large. 
Spoilage is frequent, Dr. Richard- 


son said, in mixed feeds containing 
high-moisture ingredients such as 
cane molasses, fish solubles or con- 


densed fermented corn extractives. 
Moisture values safe for feed storage 
have been determined for approxi- 
mately 30 different ingredients, and 
these values can be used for safe 
storage of ingredients individually. 
However, no moisture value that is 
safe for one mixed feed will neces- 
sarily be safe for another, even 
though it may contain the same com- 
ponents, Dr. Richardson warned. 

Much more reliable than moisture 
content for determining safe storage 
conditions for mixed feeds and their 
Dr. Richardson stated, 
is interparticle relative humidity 
This value is measured by a single 
humidity-sensing element and an 
electric hygrometer indicator. 

Safe moisture levels varied with 
the ingredient and ranged from 8.7 
to 17.0% for 32 ingredients. Safe rel- 
ative humidity of interparticle air 
was constant at a given temperature 
during six weeks storage when the 


interspace humidity was 72.0% or 
less. 
Dr. Richardson pointed out that 


| mixed feeds are less susceptible to 


spoilage when all the ingredients are 
low-moisture ones, or when ingredi- 
ents usually high in moisture are rel- 
atively low. 

Mold inhibitors sodium 


such as 


propionate are effective, Dr. Rich- 
ardson stated. He recommended that 
the inhibitor first be mixed with the 
high moisture ingredients at an acid 
reaction (pH 3.0); by this procedure 
the amount required to prevent spoil- 
age is only half that needed when the 


solid inhibitor is added directly to the | 


feed 


FEED MICROSCOPY IN QUAL- | 


ITY CONTROL AND THE FEED 
MICROSCOPY SHORT COURSE — 
E. E. Brown, Texas A&M College re- 
search microscopist, used slides in his 
presentation to point out the identi- 
fication of ground grains of corn, sor- 
ghum grain, oats and barley as he 
made his point that “microscopy is as 
valuable as any form of analysis now 
used to determine quality.” 

Other feedstuffs were linseed oil 
meal, feathers raw, properly steamed 
and over-steamed, and several con- 
taminants. A trained microscopist can 
determine the level of feed ingredi- 
ents in a formula feed sample with 
the same accuracy as protein is de- 


termined by the Kjeldahl method, he | 
said. Ingredient magnification by 100 | 


to 125 times is necessary for most 
work. The microscope can be used to 
improve feeds by enabling the manu- 


facturer and experiment stations to | 


know exactly what ingredients are 
being used in formula feeds, he com- 
mented. 

Mr. Brown outlined the special 
short course in feed microscopy that 
is conducted each year by the Texas 
state chemist department. The course 
is designed especially to acquaint 
manufacturers, processors and per- 
sonnel from other state regulatory 
services with the use of the methods 
of microscopy. 

PRODUCTION OF YEAST FROM 
BARLEY — Protein-short Montana 
has favorable prospects of a 
source of protein, by using its low- 
cost barley carbohydrate as an en- 
ergy source for yeast. Studies lead- 
ing to this conclusion were reported 
by K. J. Goering of Montana State 
College. 

Dr. Goering said, ““‘The growing de- 
mand for protein by the livestock in- 
dustry has suggested the possibility 
of converting low-cost barley carbo- 
hydrate or spent beer into yeast pro- 
tein. 

“Yields of over 50% dry yeast, 
based on initial carbohydrate in the 
barley used, have been obtained.” 

In these studies, Dr. Goering stat- 
ed, the barley was converted en- 
zymatically to fermentable sugars 
the solids removed by filtration, and 
yeast produced in a continuous proc- 
ess by the use of a Waldhof fermen- 
tor. A study was made also on what 
additional ingredients were neces- 
sary to obtain highest yields and pro- 
tein content. 

This type of operation, Dr. Goer- 
ing told his audience, suggests the 
possibility of reusing a _ substantial 


good 


portion of the spent beer as make-up | 


water in mashing, which would re- 
sult in appreciable savings in the ni- 
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trogen cost. Preliminary results in- 
dicate this process may be practical 
for Montana, he said. 

Although a final analysis of the 
pilot plant data has not been com- 
pleted, it appears feasible to produce 
protein in this manner, Dr. Goering 
believes. The cost is expected to com- 
pete with that of imported protein 
meals, which are costly because of | tive 
high freight charges, he added fish 

A COMPARISON OF THE IN | Pie 
VITRO DIGESTIBILITY OF HIGH- 
AMYLOSE CORN STARCHES | 
WITH THAT OF OTHER STARCH 
—High-amylose corn starch is high- 
ly indigestible and would have ex- 
tremely low feeding value for live- 
stock, R. M. Sandstedt, University of 
Nebraska, told the feed technology 
group. 

He said that if it lives up to expec- 
tations in current breeding and in- 
dustrial utilization programs, it will 
be in commercial production in a few age 
years. He warned any production 
above industrial needs would normal- 
ly be diverted into feed channels and 
said that feed men should be aware 
of its inherent low feeding value 


THE THIOBARBITURIC ACID 
TEST—ITS APPLICAION AS AN 
ANALYTICAL TOOL FOR MEAS- 
URING QUALITY OF FEED PROD- prod 
UCTS—E. F. Budde and E. Nehring, I 
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situation. It was thought that proc- 
essing may account for losses or con- 
centration of pigments. However, it 
was learned that variations in the 
umount of xanthophyll and carote- 
the whole grain carried over 
in the quantity present in corn by- 
products. 

Visual pigment intensity is not an 
indication of the vitamin A or pig- 
mentation value of a corn product. 
A group of pigments called “flavo- 
10ids” impart at least some of the 
and red shades of color in 
whole corn. These have no biological 
value as vitamin A or yolk pigments. 
on analysis can xanthophylls 
i carotene values be determined. 

ft feed prod An interest has developed in plant 
in view of the | pas fine al : 

breeding for those varieties and hy- 
palatability to brids which consistently carry known 
It may be used | jevels of xanthophyll pigments. Dr. 
Grogan, a U.S. Department of 

; Agriculture agronomist working at 
mula feeds the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ARIATION IN | ment Station is collaborating with 
CORN— | the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
tory on a study of plant breeding 
th ind inherited xanthophyll content. It 
thought that a total xanthophyll 

alue of 40 parts per million is nec- 

ary in poultry rations to impart 

ood pigmentation to egg yolks and 

Corn varies from 0-45 ppm. 
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CHAMPION 


MOBILE MILL 


EQUIPMENT 





PROVEN PROFITS AND PERFORMANCE 


This newly designed One-Diesel-Engine unit reduces power costs 
to fifteen cents or less per ton—INCLUDING FUEL USED ON 


THE ROAD. 


Your opportunity for real profits 
most «wconomical of all mobiles. 


See Champion at the National Feed 


in 1961 is CHAMPION—the 


Show—Booths 92, 93, 94, 95 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, May 7-10 





SHELLER with high discharge for 
directly into truck or trailer. 


AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 





loading 


TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger 


ROLLER MILL. 


BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with 
600-ib. compartments. 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


cobs 
six 








Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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and gluten meals reflect these vari- 
ations by containing 0-200 ppm. 


STATISTICS OF DISTRIBUTION 
OF COLORED TRACER PARTI- 
CLES IN IDEAL SYSTEMS AND 
IN FEEDS—Problems of distribution 
arising from the blending of minute 
quantities of microingredients with 
mixtures of other solids—such as vi- 
tamins or tracers in formula feeds— 
were considered in experiments de- 
scribed to AACC members. Sylvan 
Fisenberg, director and owner of 
Anresco, San Francisco, Cal., was re- 
porting for his group of workers on 
this vital aspect of feed formulation. 

Dr. Eisenberg told of experimental 
work at the Anresco commercial lab- 
oratory, aimed at clarifying problems 
that arise in the blending of extreme- 
ly small quantities of discrete par- 
ticles with solids in large quantities 
Mixtures of this kind are met in 
commercial feed production, he said, 
when microingredients such as vita- 
mins or trace elements are blended 
into formula feeds. 


The statistics of distribution as 
functions of mixing, concentration, 
and sample size were first deter- 
mined, Dr. Eisenberg said, by experi- 
mentally examining an ideal system 
of traces of colored glass microbeads 
mixed with uncolored microbeads. 
The distribution of the colored tracer 
particles in commercial feeds was 
then compared to the ideal system. 

“The ideal system containing one 
material of equal size and shape 
showed random variation among 
samples when a small quantity of col- 
ored glass microbeads was mixed 
with a large quantity of uncolored 
glass microbeads,” said Dr. Eisenberg. 

The average number of colored 
“tracer” beads per sample approached 
the known concentration for the en- 
tire mix with an increase in: (1) 
number of samples, (2) the sample 
size, and (3) the concentration of 
“tracer.” The standard deviation for 
a group of assays decreased to a low- 
er limit with an increase in mixing 
time. Colored sand and dyed salt 


mixed with feedstuffs were compared 
with the ideal system. Conclusions 
were: (1) the sample size should be 
no larger than the minimum dietary 
intake of the animal at a single feed- 
ing, (2) the number of samples as- 
sayed should be sufficiently large to 
define the mixture in terms of con- 
centration and uniformity. 

“If assays can be done at low cost,” 
he said, “then many samples may be 
run, and the average assay and the 
standard deviation of such assays de- 
fine the mixture practically in terms 
of concentration and uniformity bet- 
ter than can be done by an intrinsi- 
cally more accurate assay of a single 
large sample.” 

DETERMINATION OF SUPPLE- 
MENTAL ENZYMES IN FEED 
PRODUCTS—P. H. Derse, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, traced 
the history of enzyme supplementa- 
tion to feeds and commented: 

“The current need in this field is 
for better methods of measuring en- 
zyme activity of additives and the 





Does your SALT 








cake in humid 


Carey Ev'r-Flo flows freely under ALL conditions 
to give your mixing operation top efficiency. 


You can’t operate a feed mill satisfactorily 
with a salt that begins caking when the 
humidity changes. You need a salt that will 
under all conditions. To meet this 
need Carey Research developed Ev’r-Flo — 
an entirely new kind of salt . 
to have maximum FLOWABILITY. After 
more than a year of constantly increasing 
sales to quality-conscious national feed man- 
ufacturers, and under the strongest guaran- 
industry, 
has proved to be the best salt to use in com- 
mercial mixed feeds. On humid days it’s 
next to impossible to keep ordinary salt 
dry and to keep it flowing freely and evenly 
throughout the entire mixing operation. 
Caking and lumping are often the result 
with ordinary salt. This means production 
and it may mean improper 
mixing of salt into the finished feed with 
resultant customer dissatisfaction. 

Ev’r-Flo Salt was developed to 
insure efficient uniform mixing of salt in 
any weather, under any conditions. Carey 
uses a special process and a special additive 
— which has been designated FL9 — to 


flow 


tee in the entire salt 


down-time .. . 


Carey 


coat each grain of salt. 


that salt 
. . designed 


Ev’r-Flo 


ing 


time and 





FL9 makes each grain of salt moisture- 
resistant — and assures maximum flow- 
ability in any weather, under any condi- 
tions. Flowability is the key to making sure 
is mixed 
and efficiently. 

Feed mixers throughout the Carey serv- 
ice area have found Carey Ev’r-Flo to be 
the best salt ever manufactured for mixing 
purposes. Their experience proves Carey 
Ev’r-Flo helps reduce labor costs, unload- 
storage requirements, 
handling salt in modern feed plants. But 
most importantly, Ev’r-Flo eliminates op- 
erating and feed quality problems caused 
by ordinary salt. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo does the job you want salt 
to do because it is the first salt ever devel- 
oped exclusively for feed mixing efficiency. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt is available in bag 
or bulk. All bags have polyethylene-coated 
linings to protect Ev’r-Flo quality. 

Contact your nearest Carey District of- 
fice for information about Carey’s exclu- 
sive 40 ton money back guarantee. Or 
write, Ev’r-Flo, The Carey Salt Company, 


into feeds accurately, 


for 


Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Prices, Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt (f.0.b. Hutchinson); bulk, $9.80 per ton; 100 Ib. bags, 76¢ 


each or $15.20 per ton; 50 Ib. 


bags, 50¢ each or $20.00 per ton. Call your nearest 


Sales Office or your Carey representative for freight rates and delivered prices. 
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separation from such products of 
other factors which may be effective 
as growth promoters.” 

A PROCEDURE FOR THE DE- 
TERMINATION OF SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL ALPHA-TOCOPHERYL ACE- 
TATE IN PREMIXES AND FEEDS 
—F. Howard Tinkler and Stanley R. 
Ames, Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, division of Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y., presented a detailed 
method for the assay of alpha-toco- 
pheryl acetate. Special extraction 
procedures were discussed for several 
types of feed materials including: 

(1) Products fortified with alpha- 
tocophery! acetate oil either absorbed 
in a ceral carrier or added directly 
to a product. 

(2) Products fortified with alpha- 
tocopheryl acetate oil dispersed in 
gelatin or vegetable gums. 

(3) Products fortified with alpha- 
tocopheryl acetate oil dispersed in 
wax or hard fat. 

These forms of vitamin E are found 
in: Dry products such as premixes, 
feed concentrates and feeds; wet 
products such as canned foods, and 
expanded dog foods and baked dog 
biscuits fortified before expansion 
processing or baking. 

(4) High fat products with a high 
level of reducing substances (anti- 
oxidants). 

(5) Low-fat products. 

(6) Products with a low level of 
reducing substances. 

Limitations of the procedure were 
discussed. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING IN OLD 
MEXIOCO—Stimulated by increasing 
urbanization and an expanding indus- 
trial economy, poultry and livestock 
production in Mexico has grown rap- 
idly since World War II, said Harry 
J. Konen, feed consultant, Houston 
The development of the poultry in- 
dustry has been particularly rapid. 

Mexico in the last five years has 
moved toward developing its own 
feed supply. Carbohydrate feeds are 
more or less in balance with require- 
ments. Animal proteins are scarce, 
and importation increases cost. Most 
fish meal also is brought in. Lysine 
is the critical amino acid in the man- 
ufacture of productive poultry ra- 
tions. 

BULK FLOW OF MATERIALS 
IN BINS—A color sound film show- 
ing what actually happens inside a 
feed storage tank was shown by Art 
Stegner, bulk storage manager for 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 

The film shows the flow charac- 
teristics of various materials in hop- 
per-bottom tanks. 

STATISTICAL QUALITY CON- 
TROL IN FEEDS—R. C. Settergren 
and L. Kresoya of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, noted that statistical 
techniques are becoming more helpful 
as feed formulation becomes more 
complex. 

In complex multiplant operations, 
where much data are available, ob- 
taining pertinent statistical data 
from control charts is the procedure 
of choice. In making such a chart, 
it is first necessary to define the area 
to be studied and how it is to be 
sampled. This will measure the mag- 
nitude of variation. From this point, 
the mechanics are relatively simple. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
AND PROBLEMS OF FEED NU- 
TRITION—Harry German of Texas 
Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches, 
Texas, reviewed application of some 
of the newer discoveries in nutrition. 
He showed data on fertilized vs. un- 
fertilized forage and on other experi- 
mental work. 


Adds Pelleting 


FOREST, MISS. — New pelleting 
facilities have been installed at the 
Gaddis feed plant, according to Fred 
Gaddis, owner of Gaddis Industries. 
Mr. Gaddis said that the new 100 h.p. 
California pellet mill and other equip- 
ment will enable his firm to produce 
pellets for a “more efficient” broiler 
feeding program. He said that pellets 
will add 1 lb. of meat for every 100 
Ib.-of feed over the mash feed. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
















San v 

WANTED—USED CORN DRYER, 350,000 
to 500,000 BTU natural gas or oil. Write 
Box 1432, Des Moines, lowa 

WANTED—USED 9 OR 12” SCREW CON 
veyors for New York Address Ad 
68 Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 











mae cae me Vv 
CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
cer s Champior tat M Co 
l Ave k Minr polis 14 
Minn 
WHIKLAWA)Y AIKRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
ast mn pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equiy Hagar M Machin 
ecv. P.O Res Jefferson City, Mo 
POR SALI 1956 CHAMPION MILI AND 
Minr Elm w i 





FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 





tory rebuilts. Comp!ete with grinder 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co Ocelwein, 
Iowa. 

FOR SALE—1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL 
with molasses equipr nt Mounted on 
1955 For truck Both recondi- 
tioned, like new, $6,75 Telephone 261 
Toews - Mehr Implement Co., Mankato 
Minn 

HAMMERMILL — PRATERMATIC MODEL 
SAC with 7 H.P. open motor, 75 H.P 
220 volt sta sher and permanent 
magnet. Contact J bson Ma >» Works 

l Tenth Ave 8.E nneapolis 





Inc., 109 
14, Minn 


FOB SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson ecale; truck scales; hammermilis 
eat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 


mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
ecrew conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milla J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 








20200N BAG 





No. 2 Forster 

base; No 

20 HLP. TE 

mer mill, dire 

motor with rT 

model pellet rm with 

4 sete rolls G38 rebuilt 

sacking scale yne ton vertica 

ton horizontal mixer; 500 Ib 

mixer; many other items l 
Equipment Co., 2021 Pe sy ania, Kan 
eas City, Mo 





BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 


and overhauling 
and Minneapolis 
con- 
sale 


in repairing 
Union Special 
machines. Complete line of machines, 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for 
All repairs quaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
620 W. Victoria Ave. Montebello, Cal. 


Specializing 
Fischbeins, 








FOR SALE 


Used Lauhoff Flakemaster Roll 
50 hp motor—like New Schutz-O'Neill 


with 


Pulverizer with 100 hp motor—Good 


condition. 


Hoosier Soybean Mills, Inc. 
Marion, Ind., Box 108 








LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


2—Louisville 6'x30° steam-tube dryers 
\—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermil 
i—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer 
6—Horizontal germ reels 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators 
2—Allis-Chaimers interplane grinders 
2—French oi! screw extraction presses 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P 
2—Bonnet 7'x60' rotary dryers, % shell 
6—Davenport No. 2A dewatering presses 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 
Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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1958 CH AMPION MILL, MIXER, SHELLER 

‘a Morr Hove “Zen brot > ie 

FOR SALE—CALIFORNIA 30 H.P. PEL- 
HELP WANTED 

em ce armen v I 

EXPERIENCED IN 


FUMIGATION MAN — 
atior 


sales and appl f 


of grain 
weekends 
nd resumé 
Box 429, 


to 





at 


fumigants 
Good sal- 


Dannen 


Joseph, Mo 





YOUR FUTURE 


Need aggressive, take charge’ 
head advertising and dealer 
You should be an experienced 


ment 
man 


gressive Midwest 


PAY WAY FEED 


feed manufacturer 


MILLS, INC. 


feed man 
develop- 


fe 


who would want to grow with a pro- 


301 Broadway, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


ed 








Our rapidly expanding company off 


ventories, personnel, 
facilities and trucks 
fringe benefits. Write 


SUPERSWEET FEEDS 
Division of International Milling C 
1200 Investors Bidg. 
Minneapolis 2, Mina. 


PLANT MANAGER 


ers 


good future to a man with extensive ex- 
perience in formula feed production. Posi- 
tion involves complete responsibility for 
manufacturing operations, ingredient in- 


maintenance of plant 
Midwest location. Good 
GS. O. Sandbaken. 








NUTRITIONIST 





Ad No. 6829, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


A prominent Canadian manufacturing 
company requires a bilingual young 
man to assist in nutrition and techni- 
cal services 

Applicants must be bilingual with a 
minimum education of Bachelor's De- 
gree, preferably with training or ex- 
perience in Animal Husbandry or Nu- 
trition 

This opportunity is with an aggressive 
and growing company. Opportunities for 
a qualified person are unlimited 


Company group benefits include pension, 


group hospital, surgical, medical in- 
surance, and ar opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the company's profits. 

All replies will be treated in confidence 
Our employees are aware of this ad- 
vertisement. Apply to: 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 








Ce a (ee ee 

WAREHOUSE AVAILABLE JULY 1—13,- 

0 sq t all one floor (concrete and 

ay block structure), RR siding and 

truck dock facilities, plus office space 

Suitable for manufacturing Write Box 
94, Ft. Dodge, lowa,. 
























FOR SALE—FEED PLANT LOCATED IN 

i farming area in 8S. E. South Dakota 

200,000 bu. grain storage. Selling om- 

I e line, 10,000 tons yearly Now oper 

ating at profit. Personnel of proven abi 

ty. Priced to sell. Address Ad No. 6812, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

FOR SALE—POULTRY FARM IN TOR- 
reon, Coahuila, Mexico, in the heart of 
t ving poultry area Cap ty 8,0 
broilers or 20,000 layers complete with : 
e nt including living quarters for 

‘ es. Excellent private wate sys 
tem and on municipal power within € 
nutes’ drive of cities of 300,00 popu 
yn. Many advantages such as low taxes 
nd reasonable labor costs. Present popu 
tion of 8,000 commercial ayers and 
8¢ ler egg producers cluded in 
fe $100,000. Can handle on on 
terms. Will consider acceptable 
first mortgage notes in the amount of 
$43,000 property located in the U.S.A 
as ayment with balance of $57,00( 
n through December 1962 In 
invited. P.O jox 634, Torreon, 
( Mexico. 

FOR SALE — IMMEDIATE POSSESSION: 
Plant No. 1, complete two drum dehy 
drating plant, 100 H.P. pellet 1 nit 

pushbutton blending, bulk 
ng, oreakdown for t 

































bulk or bags 
1 ant Plant No 
» rtical mixers, 
Au ic hopper, Ric ‘ 
veyors, building is 40x100. Plant No 
bal Ifa processing lar 6R 
brea egrinder, h 
Pp r nder, 10,000 ¢ un 
round tank. Fleet of tractors a 
trucks. New air condit 
laboratory garage, repair st 
wa ouse space, natural gas r al 
power. Ideal location, five large users of 
falfa within 30 miles 4 lel ld 
thin 100 mile radius. Excellent istomer 
ations. On MKP RR, excellent transit 
privileges Now has t t exper 
ed personnel, good r 8, OWT 
labor housing. Will s¢ is I plant or 
ite. Owner intere i in ng t r 
income ind and build I ’ ( 
will lease or sell. Plant has z rd 
possibility owner ha 00 r adjoir 
ng. Rich farming communits l grow 
er relations. Located n west 1 Ohio 
For more information t Arn i Pop 
Ph. 2491, New Bremen, Ohio 
Immediate possession. Built in 1945 at a 


cost of over $75,000. Quick sale price now 


much less than half. Two five room apart- 
ments upstairs included. Building in A-! 
condition. Full line of equipment, ready 
to go. 6,000 sq. ft. ground floor; 4,200 
truck high, rest in glass front display area 
Write for pictures, floor plan, machinery 
list, and other extras Terms offered 
Good opportunity. 

. ' 

Miller's Real Estate 

912 Jefferson Rochester, Indiana 











We offer salary 


pany 


ATTENTION FEED SUPERVISORS AND SALESMEN 


We are looking for two men to work as district sales managers. The men we want are ex- 
perienced in selling feed direct to the feeder. They must be free to travel and stay out up to 
three nights a week, be able to hire and train salesmen 
ties within the areas assigned to them. We are looking for successful men 
supervised at present are in lowa and Illinois 
expenses, override group hospitalization and insurance, a profit sharing 
plan and a chance to grow and advance with a well established but rapidiy expanding com- 
Men seleted must be between 30 and 55 years of age. 


For further information write Ad No. 6845, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


and to organize and direct sales activi- 
The areas to be 








a poultry nutritionist. 





RESEARCH NUTRITIONIST 
(POULTRY) 


National manufacturer of formula feeds has an unusual opportunity available for 
Responsibilities 
and scheduling of experiments at research farm as well as the control of product 
formulation at production level. Prefer a man with an M.S. or Ph.D. in poultry 
nutrition with concentration in biochemistry, who has had two to three years’ 
experience in experimental research. Position represents an excellent professional 
opportunity with growing organization. Send complete resume in confidence, to 
Ad No. 6842, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


will 


include the design, summarization, 
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NUTRITIONIST, Ph.D., EXPERIENCED IN 




























































research, quality control, and formu 
desires o relocat Major nterest 1 
keys and other poultry Address Ad N 
6828, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
SALES TRAINING OR MANAGEMENT 
rhorough knowledge through 15 years ir 
directing and iining men in wholesale 
and retail feed and related 8 
Address Ad No. 6822, Feedstuff > 
apolis 40, Minn 
ASSISTANT TO MANAGER OF MULTI- 
plant feed manufacturing operations ds 
sires to relocate Experience n qua 
cost control man-hour contro s 
use of equipment and proce 
ess Ad No. 6834, Feedstuffs, Minne 
s 40, Minn 
4 CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY FOR 
in ggressive lynar young family 
man ege graduate Feed manu 
ing experience in production sal 
itive merchandising, purchasing 
ing and edit Address Ad N 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


MANAGEMENT - CHEMICAL 
Experienced plant manager, 


ENGINEER. 


assistant 





plant manager, plant-production superin 
tendent in feeds, grain, soybean pr SS 
ng, fats, oils, hydrogenation, vitamins 
distillery, dry-wet milling, food, hemi 
cals Address Ad No, 6827 Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 





Arkansas Plant Board 
Adopts Changes Asked 
By State Feed Men 


LITTLE ROCK—The Arkansas 
State Plant Board has adopted a 
number of changes in feed regula- 


tions requested by the Arkansas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

The changes deal with the require- 
ments for exemption from the 10¢-a- 
ton inspection fee, and include: 

Regulation No. 4, paragraph 1 
Each manufacturer, jobber, or agent 
shall forward a notarized tonnage 
report to the plant board not later 
than 30 days after the end of each 
quarter. Such report shall include the 
tonnages of the following feeds and 
be accompanied by an inspection fee 
equal to 10¢ per ton: 

(A) All concentrated commercial 
feeding stuffs except contract feeds 
herein defined. 

(B) Ingredients supplied by the fi- 
nal purchaser for use in custom- 
mixed feeds. 

Contract feeds are defined as “those 
feeds owned solely by a manufacturer 
or feed mixer which are distributed 
under a written contractual agree- 
ment to a feeder for the specified 
purpose of feeding animals or poul- 
try under a joint venture or mutual 
undertaking between the feeder and 
manufacturer or feed mixer. 

The new regulations specified that 
all quarters shall end Sept. 30, Dec. 
31, March 31 and June 30. 

The regulations specify that any 
person or dealer in Arkansas buying 
from a trucker who does not have 
an invoice, bill of sale or delivery re- 
ceipt showing that the inspection fee 
has been paid, must report his ton- 
nage quarterly and pay the inspec- 
tion fee due. 


—_ 
>_> 


IOWA FIRM EXPANDS 

EAGLE GROVE, IOWA—Directors 
of Eagle Mills, Inc., a feed ingredi- 
ent processing firm, have approved 
plans for expanding the business 
which was organized last year. 
Planned are a 40 by 120 ft. storage 
building and a concrete block office 
building, according to Gordon Hoath, 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Hoath said that business volume de- 
mands the extra room for efficient 
operation. 
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phosphorus for turkey 
field conditions. The chick require- 
ments suggested by Mr. Fritz are in 
agreement with those previously re- 
ported during the annual meeting of 
the Poultry Assn. in 1960, 
and by a number of workers where 
reports were given on the subject of 
calcium and phosphorus requirements 
before the 1960 Informal Poultry Nu- 
trition Conference. 


poults under 


Science 


It should be pointed out that con- 
siderable work has been done on the 
calcium and phosphorus requirements 
of broilers by the research group at 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. research laboratories. These 
workers have presented data which 
show that the total phosphorus ne 
essary in a broiler feed formula 
should be in the range of .7%. At 
least .45% of this should be inorganic 
phosphorus. The writer’s recommen- 
dations for the calcium and phos 
phorus level in practical broiler feeds 
is 0.8% calcium and 0.7% for phos- 
phorus 

Calcium for Layers 

The second paper in this series wa 
presented by Dr. C. W. Deyoe, Texas 
A&M College. Dr. Deyoe 
data showing that the calcium levels 
in laying hen diets should be at least 
2.75% or higher. Higher levels up to 
3.5% were indicated during warm 
weather. A level of 6% calcium had 
a slight adverse effect on egg pro- 
duction. This might have been due to 
poor palatability of the diet when 6% 
calcium was used. Two 
phosphorus were also used in Dr 
Deyoe’s investigations. One was de- 
fluorinated rock phosphate and the 
second was colloidal phosphate. The 
colloidal phosphate apparently served 
as a satisfactory source of phosphorus 
when used to supply three fourths of 
the added phosphorus in the formula 
but in agreement with earlier reports 
by a Louisiana State University 
group the calcium availability in col- 
loidal phosphate is not as 
that in defluorinated rock phosphate 
Thus, a higher level of calcium may 
be indicated when colloidal phosphate 
is used as a source of phosphorus in 
laying hen diets. It should be point- 
ed out in this instance that colloidal 
phosphate may be used as a source of 
phosphorus in laying hen diets and 
certainly the feed formulator could 
balance out the calcium to take care 
of the lower calcium availability in 
this product. 
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It was quite definite from the re- 
port of Dr. Deyoe which confirms a 
number of other investigations that 
2.25% calcium is inadequate for op- 
timum results with regard to egg 
shell quality. The writer recommends 
2.75% calcium during the period 
from Nov. 1 through April 30 and 3 
to 3.5% calcium during the period 
from May 1 through October 31. 

Calcium Lactate 

The third paper in this series was 
presented by Dr. W. S. Wilkinson, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. Dr. Wilkinson first reviewed 
data from English investigations 
where calciurn lactate had been used 
in rations for layers. The object of 
the investigation was to determine 
where the calcium lactate might have 
an effect on improving egg shell qual- 
ity. A report was also given where 
the calcium lactate was used to re- 
place supplemental calcium in broiler 
feeds. From the results of the English 
work, it was concluded that the cal- 
cium lactate improved egg production 
and feed conversion. Calcium lactate 
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was used to replace all of the calcium 
supplement in the laying diets 

From the results of Dr. Wilkin- 
investigations, no effect was 
noted on egg production to a slight 
decrease in egg production after five 
weeks. The weight of the eggs or the 
size of the eggs decreased; therefore, 
it might be concluded that calcium 
lactate had a slight detrimental ef- 
fect on egg size. The use of calcium 
lactate in laying feeds at a level of 
approximately 10%, which 
quired to take the place of the added 
calcium in a laying feed formula, de- 
creased feed intake and improved 
feed utilization in floor pens, but 
these results were not consistent in 
the cages. The use of calcium lactate 
had a slight effect on decreasing body 
weight. The product also had a slight 
beneficial effect on interior egg qual- 
ity but no effect on egg shell quality 
which it was hoped that the calcium 
lactate might influence. In general 
it might be stated that the substitu- 
tion of calcium lactate for oyster 
shell or limestone as a source of cal- 
cium in laying feeds improved feed 
conversion, and this was about the 
only positive effect observed from the 
compound. 


on’s 


was re- 


When the calcium lactate was sub- 
stituted for the calcium supplement 
in broiler feed formulations, the com- 
pound decreased growth slightly, de- 
creased feed consumption and had a 
slight detrimental effect on feed con- 
version. Thus it would appear that 
the use of calcium lactate in broiler 
feeds is not indicated and further in- 
vestigations might be carried out 
with laying hens 

Zinc and Copper 

Dr. C. H. Hill, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C., present- 
ed a very interesting paper in the 
mineral series on the interrelation- 
ships between zinc and copper in 
chick nutrition. In the estimation of 
the writer, Dr. Hill is the first to 
produce a true copper deficiency in 
chicks. This was done by using zinc 
as an antagonist for copper. Under 
these circumstances, chicks fed 400 
ppm. of zinc had a mycrocytic, hy- 
pochronic anemia. In addition to the 
hematological effect, copper plays 
some role in the maintenance of life 
from the results presented by Dr 
Hill, since there was a 100% mortal- 
ity if copper was not given to the 
birds in some form. 

Dried skim milk used as a 
source of protein in these investiga- 
This feed ingredient has been 
used for over 30 years in_ studies 
where iron and copper deficiencies 
have been used to study the effect of 
these ions on hemoglobin formation. 
The level of zinc currently being used 
in the feeds is not detrimental, ac- 
cording to the work of Dr. Hill. It 
might be interesting to note that 
from a practical standpoint Dr. Hill’s 
data provides some reason for adding 
copper to a trace mineral mix in the 
formulation of poultry feeds. The 
level of copper used in Dr. Hill’s stud- 

*s was 10 ppm. The principal point, 
as emphasized above from Dr. Hill’s 
investigations, was that for the first 
time a true copper deficiency has 
been produced in the chick and, with- 
out supplemental copper, there was 
100% mortality. This illustrates that 
copper does have a function in the 
maintenance of life for the chick 
which has not been heretofore recog- 
nized. 

Dr. Hill used 50, 100, 200 and 300 
ppm. of zine in a second experiment. 
The per cent mortality produced by 
the zine supplementation ranged from 
18 to 88%. This could be overcome by 
adding 10 ppm. of copper to the diet. 
Thus it can be stated that 10 ppm. 
of copper overcame any effect on the 
birds with regard to depressed growth 
and mortality up to 300 ppm. From 
the practical standpoint, it might 
again be pointed out that the use of 
zine in poultry feeds at levels rang- 
ing from 50 to 65 ppm. is perfectly 
safe, warranted, and should be con- 
tinued. It might be wise to consider 
addition of copper at the 10 ppm. 
level. 
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DISCOVERY TESTED—tThiabendazole, 
Dohme Research Laboratories, is being 


scientists at the Merck Sharp & 
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a new anthelmintic discovered by 


tested here for its action on the intestinal roundworm of swine. In the experi- 
ment, a worm is suspended in the glass cylinder, while its reactions to thia- 
bendazole are recorded graphically, as shown at left. 


New Anthelmintic for Parasites Discovered 


RAHWAY, N.J A new “broad- 


comDat 


spectrum” anthel itic to 
gastrointestinal parasites of domestic 
inimals and possibly man has been 
discovered by the Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Research 
a division of Merck & Co 
A report by the Merck 
the current of the 
the American 
scribes the new 
as “highly 
range of 
“It has a 
it least 10 tir 


scientists 
Labora 
Inc 


lentists in 


tories 


Journal of 
Chemical So 
agent, tnl 
potent” against a 


gastrointestinal 


ISSUE 
iety de- 
ibendazole 
wide 
parasites 
wide margin of safety and 
than 


com- 


nes more potent 
which has been 


domesti nimals for 


phenothiazine 
monly used in 
more than 20 years the scientists 
say 

“Thiabendazole 
fective against 1 
important 
tions in sheep 
poultry, and man,” the 
report 


liarly ef- 

> most 
cause hel ntnic C- 
goats horses 
swine, dogs 
scientists 

Tapeworm Work Started 

Evaluation of the action of thia- 
bendazole 
other important gastrointes 
asites is also under way 

Thiabendazole represents discovery 
of a new class of anthelmintic agent 
The culmination of more than five 
years of Merck research, thiabenda- 
zole has proved “outstanding” among 
several hundred ympounds 
synthesized by the chemists 
their report states. 


against tapeworms and 


tinal par- 


related ci 
Merck 


iction of thia- 
bendazole extends to larval forms of 
helminths, including those embedded 
in the walls of the gastrointestinal 
tract as well as embryos which spread 
the disease,” the researchers report 
“This advantage promises more com- 
plete and longer lasting control of 
helminthiasis An effect also has 
been observed on the migrating para- 
m and kidney 


ir 
“The broad-spectrum 


sitic stages of roundwol 
worm in swine 

“At least 13 different gpecies of 
gastrointestinal parasites Sof sheep 
are responsive to the new agent. More 
than half of these species are not re- 
sponsive to phenothiazine 

“The effect of helminthic disease on 
weight and growth of animals is the 
primary cause of 
Thus, widespread us¢ 
zole may reduce costs 
of meat, milk, leather, v 
and other animal produce 
field trials, for example, one 
lambs which received single oral 
doses of thiabendazole iined 43% 
more weight in the following eight 
weeks than those which had received 
phenothiazine.’ 

With a view to entering large-scale 
production of thiabendazole, design 
and engineering studies are nearing 
completion and several plant sites are 


economic losses 
thiabenda- 
production 
poultry 
In early 
group of 


ing considered. Date of its intro- 

tion will depend on completion of 

field trials and construction 
production facilities, Merck offi- 
ils report. 

Merck announced that in addition 
to its use as a treatment, thiabenda- 

is being studied for prophylactic 

» as an additive to feeds or to salt 
uixtures for grazing animals. 

“Another advantage of thiabenda- 
cole is that its administration does 
discoloration of the ani- 

l’s hide or coat. It can be 
1andled by man without danger of 

irritation or other toxic effects,” 
the scientists say. 

Their report speculates that thia- 
bendazole apparently interferes with 

metabolic pathway essential to a 
variety of helminths, but not to 
mammals or microorganisms. This 
would explain the selective action 
of thiabendazole, which is fatal to 
helminths but relatively harmless to 
mammals. 

Chemically, thiabendazole is 2-(4’- 

zOly1) -benzimidazole. 

Merck Sharp & Dohme scientists 
reporting the discovery include six 
chemists—Dr. Horace D. Brown, 
Alexander R. Matzuk, Miss Ivi R. 
Iilves, Louis H. Peterson, Dr. Stanton 
A. Harris and Dr. Lewis H. Sarett— 
and four biologists—Dr. John R. 
Egerton, Jerome J. Yakstis, Dr. Wil- 

é C. Campbell and Dr. Ashton C. 
Cuckler. 


Memphis Chain Feed 
Club Elects Officers 


MEMPHIS — Memphis Grain & 
Feed Club members elected J. C. 
Prahl, Riverside Oil Mill, Marks, 
Miss., president during the annual 
election and party at Colonial Coun- 
try Club here. 

Mr. Prahl succeeds James R. Spico- 
la, transferred several months ago 
to Minneapolis, by Cargill, Inc. Mr. 
Prahl, 1960 vice president, filled in as 
president for Mr. Spicola after the 
latter moved to his new position. 

Other officers named were Dale 
King, Standard Commission Co., vice 
president; Elmer E. Short, The Pills- 
bury Co., secretary, and G. W. Cole, 
Buckeye Cottonoil Division, treas- 
urer 

New directors elected were James 
K. Sartain, Ralston Purina Co., and 
Charles M. Keith, Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co 

Carryover directors are Leonard 
F. Dienell, Allied Mills, Inc., and Ed- 
ward V. Frazer, Missouri Pacific 
Lines. ' 7 

Plans are under way for the sec- 
ond annual summer golf tournament 
and party slated to be held during 
June or July. 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 

















ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 





It covers the standard, ly ded facts 






BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, i it, ete. Includes a 
ef hundreds of f experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrocks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary $ 
Medicine. University of Illimois. 641 pages ........ 66.66 e ccc c ce nennnns 8.50 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This beok provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving probi fronted in preducing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, heus- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to $6 
be done and exactly how te de them. 519 pages, 24@ illustrations. ..... 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, mach 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grase land farming, dairy 

crams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. ‘or 
profitably by the stadent and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... 
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SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understeod reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in aw ~-Q~ Af tut Ft a LL 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 

A new test for feeders, t hers of i . Retenty ane ap Goat, amie 








SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establish t ag t, feeding and $7.50 
marketing operations in raising ef hogs. 498 pages, 65 Ulustrations.... e 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 

An encyclopedic presentation ef production, formulation and medication. Designed 
to eceeee See ee, eee See Se bh 
and farms in production of f from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, ete., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, ete.). Explanations and advice medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
staffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals of importance te steck- 


men and try growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 00 
students animal bielegy, ete. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cleth binding ° 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 

—— yt Fwy RORY Le RE OB 

animal agriculture. Of particular interest to the trade 

ing and feeding of livestock. Other chapters have te de ee ae 

ment, marketing, etc. The 1959 edition is am extensive revision the 

published in 1955. The 668-page beek has 425 charts, 

tables and illustrations. A practical handbook 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 











effective accounting system, employee procactivity customer 
relations, impreving , Management of credit and $7 
of at ser ices. GREED cccccccceccesccccccoccoccces . 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 
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MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


This revised fifth edition of a beok with # 35-year histery fecuses new attention 
om the transformation in the yt pit ES yy 





FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of pouli producers, feed dealers and stadents fer the 
latest authoritative A jon on how to raise the beet poultry by aan 
modern feeding thods. It evaluates findings on the value of types of 





te be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and management $7.95 
for various purposes, chicks. eee . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised 

Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
dealers, 


. feed hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- 
pletion, Rew growth chests, feed formulas for rapid growth pecccoone $12. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 





POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
prodacti flack nag t and marketing, breeding and $7.00 
selection, nutrition, disease comtrol, ofc. ...... 66. s eee cccececceeecece . 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


Now, S005, © genstieal guete te hatwery for the and t= 
—— reall phases of the business, including 37.50 
sexing, ete. 350 pages, well cevccces e 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 





447 pages, 188 illustrations, based experience, brings practical heips 
for Geesta, tnesencing be and egg production, building range 
shel egg catpat, buying $6.95 
candlings EK  U66S.00 SS aS SShdESHESOORO OSC E6OEsareceencesceses e 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on tarkey raising and by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
at the U.S. Research Center, Md., end J. Heimes 

he Felt Dent, ee ee. Sa Sane, See, 
prevention and centrel. 1,000 pages, 124 Ulustrations .........-...-. $7 


THE HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 
By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference te the nutritional aspects ef feed 
f A practical handbook for practical men. $3.25 
BOS pages, Getty BOUME 2... ccccccccccccccccscccccccccsccccccccetcccce 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


A beok for everyone interested in livestock production. Over 1,100 pages $8.50 
and 400 illustrations of helpfal inf tion on all ph of the industry e 


st 





THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
A thorough and practical tati of all phases of livesteck marketing prac- 


tices, from the selection of marketable stock to the $7.00 
merchandising of meat and ite products ...... ~~... cece et cwennneee e 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 








is @ science. This book is an enlarged version of Dr. Ensminger’s former 
HKeet tle Husbandry. This edition pr ts a prehensive $6.75 
treatment of all te of beef cattle production .........-.......65+ ° 





VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
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Henry Mays, assistant general mana- 
ger, and Dr. Victor Heiman, mana- 
ger of the division. 

Mr. McLeod has served for many 
years in the feed industry. He joined 
the organization today known as 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., in 1928, be- 
fore it was affiliated with Corn Prod- 
ucts. A year ago he was named chair- 
man of the board of Wirthmore, a 
position ke continues to hold, along 
with that of assistant to the presi- 
dent of Corn Products Co. 

Mr. Mays came to Corn Products 
in 1947 from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and has since then been 
active in feed sales. In 1955 he was 
named a vice president of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. 

Dr. Heiman was formerly director 
of animal nutrition in Corn Products’ 
technical division. He joined Corn 
Products in 1937. 





SUMMARY 
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be considered acceptable for use in 
dairy, poultry, swine, pet, etc., ra- 


tions? This would mean a separate | 
For | 


list for each kind of animal. 
example, oat mill by-product may 
be acceptable in dairy rations, but 
not in broiler or pet rations. 
NO RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
14 10 33 16 


WITH RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
1 1 3 1 

Investigator’s comments: 
comments for Question 2.) 

2. WOULD YOU FAVOR THE 
substitution of a statement such as 
“This feed contains no ingredients 
not listed in the AAFCO Offficial 
Publication as suitable for use in 
this type of feed” for the list of in- 
gredients? This would necessitate a 
change in state and federal laws. 

NO RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
9 16 22 24 
WITH RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
2 1 2 1 


(See 


Investigator’s comments: I expect- | 


ed that both of these would be an- 
swered the same way. The idea is 
that a qualified committee, includ- 
ing industry, university and federal 
nutritionists, could study each of the 
definitions appearing in the AAFCO 
Official Publication, and include a 
notation such as “not acceptable in 
broiler or pet rations” for an in- 
gredient such as oat hulls, for ex- 
ample. Revisions would be made 
whenever necessary. 

I intended No. 1 as a prerequisite 
for No. 2. Some control officials and 
industry members have suggested 
that, in lieu of the ingredient state- 
ment, a positive statement such as 
“Ingredients used are acceptable to 
the as suitable in this 
type of feed.” The authority named 
could be the state chemist, the 
AAFCO, the NRC, the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations or some 
other authority. 

Because there were more “yes” 
responses to No. 1 and more “no” 
reponses to No. 2, it is evident the 
two questions should have been more 
carefully worded. The “votes” seem 
close enough to warrant further 
study. 

38. DO YOU FAVOR MORE 
quantitative guarantees such as those 


for calcium, phosphorus, trace min- | 








to supply these factors? This might 
apply also to the quantitative dec- 
laration of antibiotics for which no 
therapeutic claims are made 
NO RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
19 5 14 35 


WITH RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
2 1 1 2 
Investigator’s comments: It is ap- 
parent that control 


industry members. 

4. DO YOU 

present label information 
tory? 

NO RESERVATIONS 

Control Industry 

Yes No Yes No 

5 14 10 37 


WITH RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
6 1 2 2 
Investigator’s comments: The ma- 
jority of those replying think the 
present method of labeling is not 
satisfactory. 
5. WOULD YOU 
“open formula’? 
NO RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
3 20 3 48 


WITH RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
1 0 0 0 

Investigator’s comments: The 
“vote” on this is conclusive and fur- 
ther consideration is not warranted 

6. IF THERE WERE NO EXIST- 
ing state and federal laws govern- 
ing label information, and you were 
“starting from scratch” to develop 
the kind of label you think would 
be the simplest and most informa- 
tive to the buyer and offer him the 
most protection, what changes, if 
any, would you make in present label 
information? 

7. OTHER COMMENTS? 

Investigator’s comments for both 6 
and 7: Enough comments have been 
received to make a small book. They 
range in essence from “Let’s let 
sleeping dogs lie’ to the suggestion 
ff a tag bearing only the product 
name with suitable directions for 
use. In all cases it is recognized that 
nedicated feeds must be labeled in 
1ccordance with FDA and state re- 
quirements. 

Excerpts from “pro” and “con” 
replies will be incorporated in the 
report to be made in Chicago (May 
7-10). 

8 DO YOU THINK FURTHER 
study of this matter would result 
in improved label information? 

NO RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
25 2 44 4 

WITH RESERVATIONS 
Control Industry 
Yes No Yes No 
2 0 1 0 

Investigator’s comments: The ma- 
jority wants further study of feed 
labeling. 


CALIFORNIA 
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CONSIDER THE 
satisfac- 


FAVOR THE 








Dale Frances, Poultrymen’s Coopera- 
tive Assn. 

Among resolutions passed was one 
directing the association to ask the 
Commodity Stabilization Service to 
move more grain to available storage 
in California. It was passed over ob- 
jections of a member who argued 
that long-term storage of government 
grain would disrupt grain trade in 
the state. Members also voted to re- 


| Wayne Nusbaum, treasure! 


officials favor 
more quantitative guarantees than do 


| will 





that Food and Drug Administration 
“use more judgment” in setting drug 
One of the association’s 
accomplishnients in the past year 
was working out with the Bureau of 
Field Crops a problem of insecticide 
tolerance feeds 


tolerances 


levels in dairy 


Special Welcome 
reported else- 
A special wel- 


Convention talks are 
where in this 
come greeted 


issue 
one the 
of Ral- 
who start- 
Cali- 


ston Purina Co., St. Louis 
ed his feed industry career in 
fornia in 1941 

An article in the May 6 
Feedstuffs by Mr. Nusbaur 
er the subject on which he talked at 
the convention, “Integration and Its 
Effects on the Feed M ifacturer.” 

Winslow Hall, Pacific Molasses Co., 
general chairman of the con- 
vention. Next year’s convention will 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles, with Charles Hester 
Cc. C. Stafford & C Puente, in 
charge of arrangement 


issue of 
will cov- 


was 





K-STATE 





include tours ¢ flour and 
feed milling buildings agronomy 
farm, animal hu feedlots 
home economics department and the 
Scholarship 


nary 
Oscar Straube Memorial 
House 

Dr. Shellenberger will preside at 
the morning program where students 
will hear from three different speak- 
ers on career opportunities. Speakers 
and their topics will include Dr. C 
Peairs Wilson, dean of resident in- 
struction, school of agriculture, “Ca- 
reers in Agriculture’; Ellis English, 
president, Commander Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, “Career Oppor- 
tunities in the Flour Milling Indus- 
try,” and James North, president, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
“Career Opportunities in the Formu- 
la Feed Industries.” 

High school students are also in- 
vited to attend the special dedication 


ceremonies of the new milling tech- 


nology building in the afternoon. Or- | 


of agricul- 
address. 


ville Freeman, secretary 
ture, will deliver the main 

Dr. Shellenberger is urging feed 
manufacturers and feed dealers to 
use their influence to encourage high 
school students to attend the dedi- 
cation event. This is especially im- 
portant for persons in the industry 
who are within one day’s traveling 
time of Manhattan because in such 
instances, high school students could 
be asked to accompany feed millers to 
the dedication ceremonies, said Dr 
Shellenberger. 


speakers, | 
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New AIl-Liquid, Oral 
Terramycin Announced 


NEW YORK — An all-liquid, oral 
form of Terramycin useable by stock- 
men against animal diseases has been 
announced by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

The firm says the product, Terra- 
mycin Liquid Concentrate, is an “im- 
proved stable and soluble form of the 
proven broad spectrum antibiotic” 
marketed through a complete line of 
animal health products of its Agri- 
cultural Division. 

Pfizer’s announcement continued, 
“Formerly available only as a poul- 
try health formulation, Terramycin 
Liquid Concentrate will have impor- 
tant disease-fighting advantages to 
stockmen against all oxytetracycline 
(Terramycin) susceptible micro-or- 
ganisms. 

“The 100% soluble product, de- 
signed for use in water, will be high- 
ly specific for gram positive and gram 
negative bacteria, spirochetes, rick- 
ettsiae, pleuropneumonia-like organ- 
isms and certain of the large viruses 
and protozoans.” 

Spokesmen for the firm said that 
advantages of this new livestock and 
poultry health product are: Because 
of its solubility, Terramycin Liquid 
Concentrate will not clog waterers or 
automatic equipment; it is not af- 
fected by varying pH’s of water com- 
monly used on farms; it will remain 
stable in body fluids, blood serum and 
exudates; it will not freeze and re- 
frigeration is not required; the prod- 
uct is rapidly absorbed from the in- 
testinal tract in farm animals; it is 
completely palatable; it is complete- 
ly safe when used as directed; ani- 
mals need not be kept off feed prior 
to its use; it can be used for herd 
or individual medication; it can be 
administered by spoon or diluted with 
water, milk or milk replacers. 


— 


$500,000 Colorado Fire 


LA JUNTA, COLO.—Two airport 
buildings, leased by Western Alfalfa 
Products Co. here, were destroyed 
by fire which caused an estimated 
$500,000 in damages. 

A. W. Noel, operator of the alfalfa 
processing firm, said the loss includ- 
ed $145,000 to two former air force 
hangars used by the company, and 
about $350,000 worth of feed con- 
tents and machinery, including three 
vehicles. 





— 


REBUILD BURNED MILL 

ARCADE, N.Y.—Construction of a 
new John Sixt & Son feed mill is un- 
derway here to replace one destroyed 
by fire recently. Edward Sixt, owner 
of the feed mill, said the new mill is 
being constructed on a four-acre plot 
north of town. 








TOP OF THE HOPPER 


employment at an average annual sal: 


the average was $7,200 
$6,000, respectively 





ury of $5,200, while at the Ph.D. level, 
By comparison, in 1958, the figures were $4,700 and 


The differential between the two groups has widened to 40% and, in 


some areas, to as much as 50%. 


growth of agricultural research in 


industry 


A factor in the salary spread has been the 


with an increased need for 


persons with Ph.D backgrounds. Correspondingly, the ratio of undergrad- 
uates to postgraduates has diminished. In 1960, the ratio was 2.4 under- 
graduates to 1 postgraduate, whereas 10 years ago the ratio was 6.3 to 1. 
The survey indicated that job opportunities in 1961 are about the same 
as in 1960 Job openings are slightly greater than the number of graduates. 


v 


v 


A SAN FRANCISCO advertising man, preparing for a speech at the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. convention, said he talked to a 
number of feed men about their advertising programs. One told him, he says, 


that “the best advertising 


a 


I could do is advertise the business for sale.” 


v 


4 PACKAGING COMPANY is strongly promoting more sales of turkey 
meat without the bones. It suggests that a processor’s “turkey bar” prepared 


erals, key amino acids and vitamins, | 
especially for those that may be 
present in insufficient amounts un- 
less great care is taken to use the | 
right ingredients in the right amounts | 


| for institutional sale can be easily cut into “turkey squares” which are a 
natural for retail markets. It says many stores want to know where they 
| can get these squares and are ready to promote a “dinner in 30 minutes” 


quest that grain support prices be 
equalized between Portland, Seattle, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Also, it was decided to request | deal including some other quick foods 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 

















NOTE: feed 


shown in these and adjoining columns are 


Quotations on ingredients 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest available from 
Feedstuffs 


necessarily 


quotations 
correspondents and are not 
on date of 


those in effect 


publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 


market appears on page 2. 











$ 
Chicago 
San Francisco ‘ r ' 
rt. Worth te 
$51.9 
st Louis y 
f $1 
Cincinnati er 
$ 
Buffalo 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Chicago: i fair trend stead 
ipply my J ¢ sacked 
4@i2%e lt 
Milwaukee if trend steady 
Pr r ¢ t ton ts 
i 
St. Louis: I nd fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; 9 10¢ , 
10%¢ " tor te 11M%é oan that 
Los Angeles: Demar 1; trend steady 
DI ted; 1 1l¢ 
San Francisco 
Ft. Worth: 
Cincinnati ed 
Buffalo t 1 we 
Seattle: t teady iT 
BUTTERMILK-CO};DENSED 
San Francisco r Pp good 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend stead 
ppl i t flour $9.8 ) ton cars 
), 20 ton s th ed and 
Der na f r trend steady 
ple fir grind plair 100 It 
, . m hopper urs $7.54 
t x ' $8.04 nular grind $1 
olis gr | 50 Ib bags 
) t bags $ bulk boxcar 
$ u hor $11 coarse grind $1 
re i lelivered Mint q 
Ft. Worth: Demand nor trend steady; 
; ifficient $4 f.o.b north 
xas. unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady 
IPT lequat $7@7.50 cwt 
Senttle nd trer stead sup 
$14 <-ware ed, 
Denver | | | | 
. $1 
CHARCOAI 
San Franciseco I i t | upt 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 
San Francisco: Der nd f t 
t $ . ex ‘ $49 
Portland nd fair rend tead 
, ‘ t $f 
Los Angeles ! nd «t ; 
: 1 
Seattle I nd fair trend firt ip 
‘ ¢ ¢ fot r Se 
hanged 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Der nd -g i trend firr 
T r t ] ; ¢ ip ¢ 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair trend steady 
Dr extremely scar tank car, West 


t production $4.16 ewt iried fish solu 

¢ $146.60 unchanged 

Denver i i trend rising 
} ‘ “we " West Coa 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(An 10tations for all cities are bull 
t ked bas $6 more) 
Minneapolis: | 1 $4 ), meal $76.70 





Atlanta: Feed $4¢.10. meal $80.10 
Birmingham: Feed meal 
Boston: Feed $50.60, meal $81.60 
Chicago: Feed $39. meal $70 
Cleveland: Feed $47, meal $78 
Denver: Feed meal $80.30 
Ft. Worth: | d $47.80, meal $78.80 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.25, meal $75.25. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $70. 


$77.90 




















Louisville: Feed $45.55, meal $76.55 
New York: Feed $50.20, meal $81.20 
New Orleans: Feed $49, meal $80 
Norfolk: Feed $49.60, meal $80.60 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.80, meal $80.80 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $70 


CORN OIL MEAL 





Seattle: I nd sod: trend sté i up 
$53 car, up $2 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
sco: Demand fair supply 





San Fras 


Ft. Worth: Demand improved trend 


























r ppiy idequate 41 old prot 
58 1 nills Ft Ww th $1@2 
1 yivent t $58 
) i ered Ft. Worth ! M 
unchanged pellet $ lit " 
: $1 1 up $1.50 
St. Louis: De and trend fi sur 
my ~ nt Memphis $ ) 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend higt 
I lequate $67.50 ip $2.50 
Los Angeles: Demand better ade 
lat trend ste ly 7 ct 
Portland: Demand teady 
ipply rdequate 41 solvent $74 
Chicago: Demand good; trend very strong 
ip $4 s iy moderate Memp! 
rat 1.50, solvent $61.50. 
nd good; trend 1 
mpie prime 41 proteir 
up $3.50; new pr 1 
$4 
1 good rend t p 
) ' , 
and good: ¢t 
mited; 41 $61 < g ; M 
I $61 Tennessee, $60 1 \ 
; : 
> ID nd nd } i 
“ r $ ed B r iT <Q 
Seattle: | nd i 1 str 1 
mited exp r $74, f.0.! cat 
eattle, up $ 
Kansas City: Demand 1; trend 
to gher upply idequate 41 me 
ess $63.80, up $1 41 1 fx : 
$63.60, unchanged 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimun 14 phosphorus 
$ sacked, $40.50 bu f.o.b, New O 
Jack le and Philadelphia 








DEFLUORINAT 
Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18 
nimum calcium 31 maximum calcium 
4 maximum fluorine .18%; 
form analysis: carload $61 
>a multiwall bags, bulk $58.25 truck 
vad $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, a 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14° 
calcium 28% maximum fluorit 
f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
$49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18° 

nimum calcium 33%, maximum 16%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib 
wa bags, $3 less in bulk. 
Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18% 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
6 maximum fluorine .18 $81 (or $4.5 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 
Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min 

















multi 


mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 3 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 


Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 


($3.65 per unit of P) 






Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; minimum 18% phos 
phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum 
18 fluorine $76.65, sacked, unchanged 

Cincinnati: 18% phorus arlots $74 
tor lots $84.30 ru rlot 

2.50, ton 1 r 

Seattle: De good; trend 
steady: $93.5 ked 





DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than 
arload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box 
ir/hopper car; $97.65, gged, in carloads 








or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
arload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 
Chicago: Bulk, carlots and tru loads 
18% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 


phosphate $91 and 


lesser quantities, 18% % 
— Chi- 


1 $102: above prices per ton, f.o.b 
igo Heights, Tll., or Nashville, Tenn 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point 
load basis: bulk carloads $3 less; in 
loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
mona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
19 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
8.5% minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $95.10, sacked, unchanged 


ear 


truck 


steady 















Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc 
ing points. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $82.93 sacked 
f.o.b. warehouse, Buffalo, unchanged 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle 

Denver: Demand good; trend 
supply ample $88.50, delivered, carloads 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply an 


sacked 


steady 

















ple solubles $79, sacked 

‘ innati: Demand poor; trend stead 
supply adequate 52@53 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good trend 
steady; supply fair; $57.50, Boston 
Louisville: Demand fair trend weak 
upply good bourbon grains dark $52 
sacked and packed f.o.b. Louisville bulk 
5 less; light feed $1@2 less; solubles $73 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
ivailable; $71 lelivered, truck lots, sacked 


inchanged 
DRIED BE PULP 
Portland: Demand good; trend steady 
supply adequate $47.5 
San Francisco: Demand good 
$45.50 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend 
supply ample; $44.90@45 unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair 
higher: $64.50, sacked Boston, up 0¢ 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots | 
unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend st 
ply limited; $62.20 sacked del 
Denver: Demand light; trend 
weak; supply scarce; $60 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Demand quiet; trend firm sul 
$9.75@10 ‘ 





supply fa 
stead 


trend 








Chicago: 








ply fair medium acid wt 
sweet cream $9.75@10.25 cwt both sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply ar 
ple 13%¢ Ib sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend stead 
supply ample 13% @14¢ Ib aacked ul 
changed 

Buffalo: Demand poor trend t i 
supply ample $10.55 cwt unchanged 

DRIED CITRUS MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand and ipply fair 
$48, sacked 

Los Angeles: Orange pulp $43 lemor 
pulp $43, both nomina and unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair trend stead 
supply good; pulp $32.50@35, meal $30, bot! 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida ng plant 

Buffalo: Demand trend steady) 
supply adequate $35 f.o.b Florida ur 
changed 

DRIED SKIM MILK 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 


supply adequate l4¢ lb., less than ton 
ots; 13%¢ It ton lots both sacked and 


unchanged 


Chicago: Dem: trend steady 





supply adequa cwt sacke 

San Francisco: n i ipply fair 
14%¢ Ib., sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate 12@13¢ ib., sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


acked un 


supply limited; $15.65 cwt., 
changed 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample spray $11.45 cwt., up 10¢ 
ff 25@50¢, $11.75 


Minneapolis: Price « 

12.25 cwt 
DRIED WHEY 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate standard $5, sacked, truck 
or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5.25 

»b. warehouse, Ft. Worth, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
cwt Le.L; both sacked and unchanged 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup 


steady 





ply fair $4.50@4.85 cwt., sacked 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good $5.25 wt., sacked 

Cincinnati: Dema fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; 5.75 cwt., sacked 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup 
ply good 5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse Le.l 


inchanged 
Kansas City: Demand fair 
ipply adequate $5 cwt sacked un 


trend steady 


hanged 
Minneapolis: Supply remains ample; de 
mand good; pr at $5.15 cwt 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample $5.25 wt., Denver 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
supply limited $1 a unit protein, sacked, 
unchanged 

San Francisco: 
$89 

Ft. Worth: 





steady 





Demand and supply fair; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply limited; 85% protein $75@77.50, un 
changed 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply short; $75, f.0.b. Alabama and Geor 





gia producing mil 
FISH MEAL 


Demand fair; 
$1.80 a 


steady; 
unit, 


trend 
protein 


Portland: 
supply adequate; 
sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply light; local production, 60% pro 
tein $1.80 a unit sacked, unchanged 

San Francisco: Demand slow; trend up: 
supply ample; $1.75 a unit of protein 

Chicago: No quotations available; all ap 
parently withdrawn and demand very ag 
ressive with no offerings to fill it; Canadi 
an herring $1.70 a unit of protein 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend high 
er; offerings extremely light; sacked 65 
protein Peruvian nominal $114, up $3; 
new crop menhaden $118, subject to catch, 
May-June 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $108.10, up $2 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; 60% protein menhaden $115, 
up $2.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $1.80 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck 
Vancouver, BC., sacked (Canadian produc 
tion), up 10¢ a unit 





higher; 


Minneapolis: Demand continues good: 
supplies fair; 60% West Coast blended 
steady at $135, sacked, delivered; 70% 


Canadian herring, steady at $1.57%, f.o.b 


West Coast, subject to production 


Denver: Demand very good; trend ris- 
ing; supply short; $1.85 a protein unit, 
West Coast 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger: 


supply short; 60% menhaden $110, sacked 


f.o.b. East Coast, strictly subject to catch 


HOMINY FEED 
Demand good; 


Chicago: trend strong, 

















1.50; supply 
Los Angeles: Den 
r idequate 


Louis: Der 
ted vyello 
Cincinnati: Den 
ip! lequate 
Buffalo: Deman 
rher fa 


highe ipl 
Kansas City: Der 
uppls f spot tig 
p34, up $1 
Seattle: Der 
ply mited i 

$1 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand v; trer 
supy mited ocal pr Hor 


$71 nehar 
Chicago Den 
up $1@1 ipp! 
80 nt s 
Portland: Der 
Ft. Worth: Der 


San Francisco 
5 


Cincinnati 


Minneapolis 


Denver: 
Buffalo 
Seattle 
. , 
MEAT AND BONE MEAI 
Los Angeles: er t : | trer 
¢ 0 proteir $1.9 
Portland 


San Francisco 


Chicago: 


Ft. Worth 
Cincinnati 


St. Louis 


Memphis: 


St. Paul 


Denver 
Buffalo 


$ 


Kansas City: 


Seattle 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, Texas: Mex 
vr nad le 124% nh} rn : 
bu $2 less; 14 $43 s ed, 1 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Der nd 1 
yr i 
: “rn 22 
Kansas City: 

e1 


} ¢ eon & 
$ ? ) 
Ft. Worth: I 


Aline 

Chicago: Der 
$4 

- £4 

St. Louis: Dem 
limited 

ip $ bulk bran 

Cincinnati: 

wT . 

. 


: ay 
Buffalo: Ter 


e150 
i 
Memphis: Den 
e170 rr \ } 
ard fr 14 #49 20 
Seattle: Der 
ply amp! 29 
Portland: Der 
ioply tieht bt 
Denver: Den 
ply lMmite } 
$44.75 
San Francisco: | 
milifeed $43, re } 


Los Angeles: Stor 
aved demand Arr 


MINERAL Ff 
Sen Francisca: Der 
7 1 l-purpose witl 


MOLASSE 
San Francisco: Dem 1 
5 75 a } t r +r ho 
St. Lonis: Der 
upply mple 
ir New Orle 
Los Angeles: 
imnly limited: $25.50 
@oh tank trucks: both nun 
Worth: Demand slow trend 
ifficient blackstrap 141 
Houston frucl $31.97 leliy 
th seller's market price on 
shinment unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
(Turn to QUOTES, page 82) 


Major Markets Roundup 





Soybean Meal, Animal Proteins 


ind red dog advanci ¥ mixers 
dropped out of the mar} and med 


Soybean meal and animal proteins 
led a generally stronger trend in the 
ingredient market this week. The | um mixers and the country trade 
only two major ingredients with low- | Came in to take up th ick. Shi 
er prices were distillers dried grains | ping positions remall 
and brewers dried grains. could fade quickly 

The accompanying table of average | condition wet pastures 
national price changes from April 18 : 
to April 25 shows a gain of $2.80 for Midwest 
oybean oil meal, a $4.05 advance for CINCINNATI: 
tankage and a $1.70 advance for meat ont wank on 
ind bone meal. Some of the local ising thn 
markets noted even greater advances 
in these commodities later in the ipward mov 
week ; The only two ing 

Ingredients showing strength in 
ome of the markets were cottonseed Ifa 
meal, which is being substituted for ed grains. down 
soybean meal in many rations, fish 
meal and millfeeds. 

Demand was generally good 
through the various areas of the 
country 


prices were 


meal, down 


following a decline 


feed, $3.60 
East dine ail anual 
BUFFALO: Soybeans again domi- Despite the 
nated a strong ingredient market which mig 
this week terrent. ing! 
Soybean oil meal (44% and 50% couraget 
rose $4 during the week and the ncreasing 
trength swept a number of other They 
ingredients up with them, notably 
rluten feed, up $2; hominy feed, up 
50; meat scraps, up $5, and fish 


€ 


neal, up $2.50 jul he 
Most grains advanced, with corn 
4¢, oats rising 2¢ and barley 

ing up 1¢. Feed wheat held steady 
Cottonseed oil meal is beginning 
ittract attention and prices moved 


CHICAGO: Afte 
lown very sharpl' 
week preceding 
flection of the 

ins themselves 

i still another “U 

1 both the cast 
the Chicago futures 


$2. Linseed oil meal made a fur 
rain of $1 

~wers grains, however, lacked 

and backed down 50¢. Dis- 

grains, at present, are practi- 

uly out of the picture. Alfalfa meal 

held steady. 
Millfeeds worked higher, with bran 
ing $1.50, middlings gaining $1.50 


brand new high 

n. Volume of f 

dous on occasion 
session of the 

were 4,070 lots 
hich i 





Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 


(Dollars per ton) 





Apri! April 
25 18 
196! 1961 its 
higher 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts sean 
Soybean meal March. accordin 
Cottonseed meal 
seed meal 
ra cake or meal ‘ tons greater th ! Marcel 1 VE 


reau. was 801.7 n hout 20.000 


Ivo Compared A l ne previous 


month, it wa shout 18.000 tons 
ANIMAL PROTEIN - . : 
FEEDS larger. Stocks of meal in processors 
Prices at prin. mkts hands the end of it 178,400 
Meat meal .. tons were about 15,000 e than 
FE wh i month earlier—in 
sex very small dent w 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- March in the stockpil 
TEIN FEEDS possession of crushers 
Prices at prin. mkts.: it is much larger thar 


Sluten feed and meal 
r when the total was 


Dist. dried grains : 
= paalhar ines ST. LOUIS: The 
market was unchan 
Trading volume was 
buvers covering needs 
10 days ahead. Forward 
lacking 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 

Bran 

Midds. and shorts 


dex 


OTHER MILLFEEDS 


The tsté ee tur was he 
Prices at prin. mkts The outstanding fe was the 


advance of soybean meal to a new 
season high, brought o1 publica 
tion of the report of soybean stocks 
ALFALFA MEAL in all positions. At 264 million bush- 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Index 


Hominy feed 
Rice bran 
Index 


els, a figure about 15 million less than 
MOLASSES, FEEDING expectation, it suggests that a tight 
Relese. af aein, ita. situation lies ahead for soybean meal 
Index The question in the minds of buyers 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS now is how far the market has al 
Index ; ready moved to discount the situa 


FEED GRAINS tion 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Corn ; ° 39.00 37.00 
Oats Beis . 43.80 42.90 
Barley rr -» 41.90 41.40 
Grain sorghums 38.30 37.00 
Index 63.6 60.6 


Cottonseed meal was in better de 
mand, principally because a price ad- 
vantage encouraged substitution 
Mixers were friendly to animal pro- 
teins, too, and upturns in meat and 
bone meal were again recorded. Of- 

| ferings were on a smaller scale. Al- 
See eee falfa meal met a slow trade. Buyers | 
i 


*Base period of index is 1947-49 
Source: USDA. 
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Lead Advance 


held down purchases, anticipating 
crop arrivals within a few days. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Soy- 
beans still held the spotlight of the 
irket. 
Soybean meal moved up $1.50 to 
2.50 following announcement by the 
).S. Department of Agriculture that 
yybean stocks totaled 264 million 
ishels April 1 as compared with 308 
llion in all positions a year earlier. 
Meat and bone meal and tankage 
yntinued their advances to even 
her levels. Meat and bone meal 
was priced at $107-112 as compared 
vith $94-97 a week earlier and tank- 
ge had advanced from $93-96 to 
105-110 
Animal fat backed off another %¢ 
om its high of 8¢ two weeks ago. 
Oat product prices advanced 50¢ to 
2 under increased demand. 
The alfalfa meal market has not 
hanged a great deal in the local 
rea. Some traders said that there 
s an easier tone at some of the 
rkets. Cold spring weather is de- 
ying production of new crop meal 


South 


MEMPHIS: The price structure of 
redients was generally higher here 
he last week, with a fair to good 

“mand prevailing. 

Soybean oil meal rose the limit 
‘uesday, following the bullish report 

lay earlier on soybean stocks in 

positions. Soybeans traded up the 
t and, with firmness indicated, 
strength was transmitted to soy- 
oil meal. Sellers were offering 
ybean oil meal for nearby shipment, 
it were reluctant to do so for for- 
rd delivery, except at a consider- 

e premium over the nearby. 

Cottonseed oil meal, influenced by 

1e upswing in beans and soybean oil 

eal, as well as improved demand, 
moved higher. Where possible, 
yttonseed oil meal is being substi- 
ited for soybean oil meal, due to 
big spread in prices favoring the 
itter 

Blackstrap molasses is entering its 

season, yet a price firming ap- 

ahead, because of the uncer- 

in Cuba, dealers reported. 
Animal Proteins 

Export demand for animal fats 

ved, causing a slight drop in prices 

low and greases. The consensus 

that this is only a temporary situ- 
tion 

In the past month, use of meat and 
one meal has been much greater. 
However, buying has eased the last 
few days here because of the rapid 

‘e advance. 

Poultry by-products also moved up 
very fast; yet, they are still in good 
lemand. The supplies are rather 

ht just now. 

New crop alfalfa meal production 





IrRRApDIATED Dry YEAST 
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(Neotural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd SH. Jefterson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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started the week of April 17 in Ten- 
Arkansas and Missouri, with 
good and quality very 
high in protein and 


nessee, 
the demand 
good, running 
vitamin A. 

Millfeeds, in sympathy 
with the upturn in grains and pro- 
teins, were quoted higher than a 
week earlier. Buyers were taking 
only nearby offerings 


probably 


Oilseed Meal Futures 

Oilseed meal futures clinched 
strong rise for the week on the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade with the 
strength Tuesday. 

Soybean oil meal moved sharply 
upward, to the limit in some in- 
stances, influenced by the exceptional 


a 


strength in soybean futures. Cotton- 
seed oil meal, considerably behind 
soybean oil meal, followed the ad- 


vance 
Eastern Trunk Line soybean 
meal closed Tuesday $4 per ton high- 


oil 


er than April 18, unrestricted soy- 
bean cil meal $1 to $2 higher, and 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal $2 
to $5 higher 

Trading volume for the week 


amounted. to 3,500 tons of unrestrict- 
ed sovbean oil meal and 200 tons of 


bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.: Demand for 
distillers dried grains has held up ex- 
ceptionally well, despite relatively 
large production. No surpluses or un- 
sold production reported on rack at 
Buffalo, New York or Boston. Sup- 
ply given fully adequate, but 
not in excess, due in part to the high 
protein content distillers dried 
grains and presently markets 
on soybean meal and some other high 
protein products, all of which appar- 
ently are holding very firm 

Distillers a whole have been 
running rather heavily and continuing 
to overproduce 

Recent reductions brought’ the 
price of distillers dried grains down 
to a level of $55 ton, bulk Boston or 
$47 bulk Louisville. Distillers dried 
solubles, which have changed in 
years, remain at $73 ton, sacked and 
packed Louisville 

Production will ease off in late May 
and early June, with production very 
small during July, August and the 
first half of September. Hot weather 
and shortages of water in some areas 
for condensation of distilled vapors 
and for setting fermenters and yeast 
always cut production to a 


is as 
of 
good 


as 


not 


tubs 
walk. 

Prices should continue steady over 
May. They may ease off, should soy- 
bean meal high proteins 
show signs of easing. 


Southwest 


FT. WORTH: Led by soybean meal, 
which was up $5-$7, all protein feed 
ingredients were higher. Demand for 
cottonseed meal and hulls was slight- 
ly improved and quotations were $1- 
$2 up. Packinghouse by-products were 
stronger with meat and bone meal 
up $5 and tankage $2.50 up. Bulk 
millfeed was tight and up $2-$3 and 
sacked 50¢-$1.50 higher. Fish meal 
was very scarce and $3 higher 

Most other ingredients were un- 
changed with the exception of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal which was quot- 
ed $1 lower; prime tallow, as well 
as animal and vegetable fat, hydro- 
lyzed, were off %¢ Ib 

Feed grains were higher, corn up 
S¢ and oats 3¢ bu., and grain sor- 
ghums up 5¢ cwt 


West 


SEATTLE: Corn was on the firm 
side, advancing to $52.50. Barley and 
oats were unchanged with very little 
demand. Milo followed corn, advanc- 
ing about $2 ton to $48.50 


or other 
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Soybean oil meal leveled off at 
about $98.70 ton bulk delivered to 
coast points. Linseed oil meal and 
copra meal remained unchanged once 
again. Cottonseed meal ranged high- 
er as supplies tightened. Expeller 
meal was offered at $75 ton bulk into 
Washington points. Solvent was $76 
and 46% solvent $84. Fish meal was 
strong once again with offerings of 
Canadian herring meal up 5¢ unit 
of protein and was being quoted at 
$1.80 unit Vancouver, B.C. Meat meal 
was unchanged at $2.05 unit but re- 
mained in tight supply. 


PORTLAND: Pacific Northwest 
feed ingredient markets followed a 
mixed trend during the trading peri- 
od and appeared somewhat unsettled 
at the close 

Many trade sources were of the 
opinion that trading averaged slower 
with a narrow demand mostly for 
spot or prompt shipment offerings. 
Soybean meal listings closed $3 to $4 
ton higher as a reflection of climbing 
futures markets which were blamed 
upon the unsettled world situation, 
along with the fact that there were 
fewer soybean stocks in all positions. 
Other oil seed quotations ruled un- 
changed with a mostly steady under- 
tone 

Animal protein values averaged 
lower with meat meal trading at $1 
ton lower listing 

Wheat millfeed prices were barely 
unchanged to 50¢ ton lower during 
slow trading, while alfalfa meal val- 
ues appeared steady with good quality 
offerings considered to be on the light 
side 

Values for whole feeding grains 
were fully steady to higher with corn 
quotes advancing as much as $3 ton 
the 


and grain sorghums finishing 
week $1.50 to $1.75 ton higher. Other 
feed grain listings held unchanged 


throughout the period. 


SAN FRANCISCO: The feedstuffs 
market here closed on the stronger 
side. Fish meal was in tight supply 
and prices were up 7%¢ per unit. 

Millfeed was up slightly as the 
mills held for higher prices. Cotton- 
seed meal advanced $3 per ton with 
mills and resellers withdrawing from 
the market. With the sharp advance 
in soybean meal, most buyers are on 
a “hand-to-mouth” basis, making for 
a slow trading affair. 


Other Reports 


MOLASSES: The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports that markets 
for feeding cane molasses were gen- 
erally steady during the week ended 
April 25. 

Demand was slow to moderate. 
Some forward sales in the East were 
made through June at current prices, 
but most offerings and inquiries were 
for immediate needs only. New Or- 
leans prices were unchanged to %4¢ 
higher at 14¢ gal. Memphis prices 
advanced %¢. However, prices at 
Minneapolis declined 6/10¢ and prices 
at Chicago were % to 6/10¢ gal. low- 
er. Other markets were mostly un- 
changed. 

Puerto Rican blackstrap producers 
have sold about 3.2 million gallons 
of 1961 crop molasses, 86 degrees 
Brix. Sale was to Puerto Rican dis- 
tributors with half at 12.2¢ and half 
at 12.5¢ f.0.b. Puerto Rican port. 

Florida sugar cane grinding mills 
have completed operations for this 
season, the USDA report said. Total 
cane ground through March 27 was 
1,497,616 tons. Raw sugar made 
amounted to 143,092 tons. 


ALFALFA MEAL: Annual produc- 
tion of about 1,220,000 tons of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal and disappear- 
ance of “within at least” 15,000 tons 
of that figure was predicted this week 
by the American Dehydrators Assn. 

The March alfalfa meal production 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture shows stocks on hand at 
the end of the month at 139,600 tons 

31,700 tons greater than a year 
earlier. ADA says of this, “For the 
fifth month in a row, the excess over 
previous years has diminished. 

“Production for the 11 months is 
at an all-time high of 1,197,000 tons. 








This is 50,200 tons greater than last 
year, which was our largest produc- 
tion at that time and is 112,100 tons 
greater than the five-year average.” 

ADA'’s bulletin continued: “Disap- 
pearance, which we calculate from 
USDA figures is also at an all-time 
high at 1,132,600 tons. This exceeds 
last year by 57,000 tons; exceeds our 
biggest year by 31,700 tons, and is 
95,100 tons greater than the five-year 
average.” 

The dehy meal inventory on March 
31 was 139,600 tons against last 
year’s 107,900 tons. 

FISH MEAL: In an effort to sta- 
bilize the supply, demand and prices 
of fish meal for animal feed, Japan 
has plans for fixing the price range— 
the top of about $155.56 per metric 
ton, and the bottom at about $127.78. 

Fishing Industry Weekly reports 
that should domestic fish meal prices 
exceed the established upper price 
limit for a period of over a month, 
Japan will determine the amount of 
foreign meal to be imported and will 
fix the time and means of importa- 
tion. However, imported foreign meal 


must not be sold for less than the 
lower price limit of domestic fish 
meal. 


Japan’s export price is to be based 
on “the price of foreign fishmeal im- 
ports—$136.11 a metric ton for meal 
with protein content over 60%, de- 
livery at Japanese port.” 

The Belgian Ministries of Agricul- 
ture and Economic Affairs have is- 
sued a decree levying duties on the 
importation of fish meal and feed- 
stuffs containing fish meal. For fish 
meal and powder the duty is $36.29 
ton. For feeds containing fish meal or 
powder the duty ranges from $3.63 to 
$36.29 ton, depending on the protein 
content of the feed. 

In addition to these import duties, 
there is also a sales tax of 8% on 
fish meal and 5% on feeds containing 
fish meal. 

These duties were levied, says the 
U.S. Consulate at Antwerp, “to pro- 
tect the Belgian fish meal industry 
against alleged dumping practices of 
the Peruvian fish meal industry.” 


QUOTES 
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supply adequate; 14@14%¢ gal., New Or- 
leans 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; blackstrap 14¢ gal., tank car, 
f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $31 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany 
unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply tight; blackstrap 14¢ gal., f.o.b 
New Orleans, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $25.7 f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck lots 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; citrus $22, f.o.b. Florida 
processing plants. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $33.60, tank car, Denver 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged; black 
strap $35, tank truck, delivered; beet $31, 
blend $33. 

OAT PRODUCTS 
Chicago: Demand good; trend strong, 


up $1; supply light; reground oat feed $12; 


No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $66; 
feeding rolled oats $70. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; white pulverized $42, up $1; 
reground oat feed $13, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 


$41.80, down 50¢: reground $21.30, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Prices increased early in 
the week with increased demand and steady 


supply; sacked feeding rolled, up from $74 
to $76; sacked feeding oatmeal, up from 
$61 to $62.50; sacked pulverized, up from 
$41 to $41.50; sacked crimped, up from 
$58 to $59.50; sacked oat feed, steady at 
$20, with nominal offerings. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $26.50, sacked, Boston, up $1.75. 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; oat mill by-products $14@ 


15, sacked, unchanged; feeding rolled oats 
$67@70, sacked, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $56, delivered, truck lots, 38 Ib 
or better, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 
@ 50 

OYSTER SHELL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 

ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 
PEANUT OTL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 





supply limited; $80.50, sacked, unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger 
supply limited; 45% $57 for solvent, $59 
for expeller, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia 
producing mills, 
PEAT MOSS 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 


$3.65 a bale. 














POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 





Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm 
er; supply limited; $1.70 a unit of protein, 
sacked, up 5¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply very scarce; $92.50, sacked, f.o.b 
north Texas plants, up $2.50 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply barely adequate; 55% meal $105 
with billing, up $5.50; 5 meal $100 
without billing, up $5 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend tronge: 
supply short; meat meal $90, f.o.b. Alabama 
and Georgia processing plants. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand good; trend 
down; supply ample; bran $40, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply scarce; rice bran $33@34, f.o.b. south 
Texas rice mills. sacked, up $1; hulls $5 
sacked, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un 
changed; supply limited; California pro 
duction, high fat content, bran $50, sacke 
unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; su; 
ply good; bran $42, sacked, delivered 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend stronger 
supply ample; $51.10, Bostor, up 50¢ 

SCREENINGS 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; su; 

ply moderate; ground grain $31.50; Canadi 


an $26, sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand 
supply limited; barley $35, unchanged. 


low trend stead 








Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend tead 
supply adequate; $15@16, Cincinnat 
Minneapolis: Demand and supply : 
tinue fair; Canadian off $1 at $14 unde 
pressure of opening of spring navigation 
season; domestic lights steady at $1@8; 
domestic mediums steady at $10@18; do 
mestic heavies steady at $18@26; 15 
flax screenings steady at $36 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply adequate; ground, sacked $20 1T 
changed, New York, lake and rail; un 
ground $24, unchanged, New York. 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.65 
Buffalo: $25.50 
Chicago: $24.96 
Cincinnati: $23.64 
Des Moines: $25.42 
Kansas City: $25.07 
Memphis: $22.28 
Minneapolis: $26.12 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.32 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $80, f.o0.b 
Memphis, up $3 
Portland: Demand slow; trend higher 
supply tight; 44% $99.60, 50% $106.60. 
Chicago: Demand good trend sharply 
higher, up $3@4; supply liberal: Decatur 
basis, 44% protein, unrestricted billing $78 
ind E.T.L. $75; 50% protein, unrestricted 
$88 and E.T.L. $85 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend very 
firm; supply adequate; $99.60, nominal 
up $5@7 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $96.10. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm: sup 
ply ample; 44% $78, up $4; 50% $88, up $3 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend strong 
supply sufficient; 44% $87.70 May up 
$5.20; 50% $97.70, May, up $6.70 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend higher 
supply adequate; $78@80, Decatur, up $4 
Denver: Demand good trend strong 
supply ample: $91 
Atlanta: Demand and supply good: trend 
steady; 44% $85.50, delivered 
Minneapolis: Prices advanced $1.50@2.5 
under strong demand; 44% was up fro 
$69.50 to $71, Decatur; 50% advanced fror 
$76.50 to $79 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
higher; $76, Decatur, up ; 
Kansas City: Demand fair: trend strong 
er; supply ample; 44% yivent proce 
75.50@76, Decatur up $3 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend strong: sup 
ply ample; $98, delivered carlots, up $2 
TANKAGE 
Chicago: Demand excellent; trend up 
$7.50: supply noderate: 60 protein $10¢ 
sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: trend strong 
supply moderate 60% digester $97.50 
sacked, Ft. Worth, up $2.50 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply short; 60 ligester $95, Cincinnat 
Kansas City: Demand good: trend firm: 
supply tight: 60% digester $190, up $7.50 
St. Paul: Demand heavy supplies poor 
prices jumped from the $93@96 level of 
st week to $105@110. 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum (42% nitro- 


gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged, 
f.o.b., freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.0.b 
bagged; $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 


Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen 
262% protein equivalent: $100, f.0.b 
bagged: $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 


equalized with nearest producing point 


LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent, $100 ton, f.o.b. bagged: $96 ton, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42% nitrogen. 
262% protein equivalent $95, f.0.b., bagged 


Cincinnati: Minimum 42% nitrogen 
protein equivalent, carloads or truck ‘loads 
$100, delivered, bagged: tess than carloads 
or truck loads $113 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend easier 


989 of 


supply adequate: 7%¢ Ih.. down M%é 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent: trend easi 
er; supply limited; 7%¢ Ib., f.o0.b. north 
central Texas, down %¢ Ib 





RETIRED MANAGER DIES 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—John L. 
Erickson, 67, retired manager of the 
Montana holdings of General Mills. 
died April 17 of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. The native of Litchfield, Minn., 
came here in 1920, when he began 
work with General Mills. He retired 


2% years ago. 

































































Dr. George A. Young 
Given Animal Health 


Institute’s Award 


WASHINGTON Dr. George A. 
Young, chairman of the department 
of veterinary science at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, is the re- 
cipient of the fifth annual Distin- 
guished Service Research Award of 
the Animal Health Institute. The 
award was announced at the AHI 
annual meeting. 

His work in the development of 
specific pathogen free swine tech- 
niques was the basis of the award. 
Dr. Young was present to accept a 
bronze plaque commemorating the 
award, and a check for $1,000, from 
the institute. Dr. Guy A. Railsback, 
president of the organization, made 
the presentation. 

The award is presented each year 
to “publicly proclaim American ag- 
riculture’s debt of gratitude to sci- 
entists in the field of animal health 
and nutrition and to honor a member 
of the scientific fraternity who has 





particularly distinguished himself in | 


this area of service within the cur- 
rent five-year period.” 

Dr. Young was the developer of 
isolation equipment to control the 


biological environment of baby pigs | 


taken from the sow at birth in sterile 


canvas bags. Pigs so taken by this | 
method were to be used as an experi- | 


mental host in the study of swine 
diseases. 

An extension of this work was his 
idea for swine repopulation by plac- 
ing pigs obtained this way on farms 
in an attempt to control chronic res- 
piratory and enteric infections. Ob- 
servers report that pigs handled in 
this manner have fared exceptionally 
well on Nebraska farms. 

Dr. Young recently was selected as 
1960 “Veterinarian of the Year’ by 
the Nebraska State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Assn. 





ANIMAL HEALTH 


(Continued from page 1) 





are disease problems that did not 


concern anybody when farm flocks | 


roamed the wide open spaces and 
when cattle followed comparatively 
solitary trails over the pastures,” he 
said. 

“When we crowd animals and 
birds, diseases and parasites can 
spread with great rapidity. Watching 
our trends in animal agriculture to- 
day, we can also see that the farm 
animals in our future will be of in- 
creasingly superior and costly gen- 
etic stock. Each animal will be 
worth a lot more. And so, disease 
among these valuable animals is go- 
ing to be more costly.” 

Because of the interrelationship of 
animal diseases and some human af- 
flictions, Dr. Aldrich suggested the 
training of animal health specialists 
in the USS. 

“In this seething world, it may well 
be the better part of realism for us 
to assume that we have an obligation 
and to speed our programs to help 
these people,” he said. “It may mean 


the training of many hundreds of 
people, often of limited scientific 
background, from those countries 


where animal health knowledge is a 
critical need. We will need to take 
people trained in other countries and 
give them more training, some to the 
extent of our Ph.D. programs. And 
others, without the background for 
that high-level training, should have 
special programs to meet their 
needs.” 

Dr. Aldrich suggested that if each 
of the 18 veterinary medical schools 
in the U.S. could each train six 
animal health specialists per year, it 
would “give our new or underdevel- 
oped nations the leadership needed 
to raise their health standards.” 


FDA Regulations Explained 
An explanation or clarification of 
the Food and Drug Administration’s 











LEAVING FOR LAS VEGAS—Mr. and 





Mrs. 


James Buller, Buller Feed 


Mills, Halstead, Kansas, are pictured here receiving their tickets and hotel 
reservations from Larry Alley, president, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice president, MFMA. Mr. Buller won the 
trip to Las Vegas at the recent Midwest convention in Kansas City. 





regulations as they apply to feed 
additives or medicaments was given 
to the AHI members by Winton B 
Rankin, assistant commissioner of 
FDA, in an address, “FDA, Industry 
and Modern Technology.” 

The purpose of the new drug sec- 
tion of the Pure Food and Drug Law, 
he said, “Is to see that a new drug 
gets into the hands of the ultimate 
user, in such form and with such 
labeling that he can employ it safely. 
If a feed concentrate requires spe- 
cial manufacturing and laboratory 
control when used in the feed mill to 
insure the production of a commer- 
cial feed that is safe, a new drug 
application is required covering the 
use of the concentrate by the specific 
mill. 

“Most of the new drug concen- 
trates on the market today are in this 
group. But if the feed concentrate 
can be used safely by feed mixers 
according to label directions without 
the need of special manufacturing or 
laboratory controls to insure safety, 
then no new drug application is re- 
quired from feed mills,” he said. 

Mr. Rankin said that FDA officials 
“believe there is no valid basis for 
considering a change in the basic 
principle of the anticancer clause (in 
the food and drug regulations) until 
science makes a breakthrough in this 
irea.” Conversely, “there is no pub- 
lic health reason for having the anti- 
cancer clause apply to a product for 
use in the animal feed where use of 
the chemical does not harm treated 
animals and where it does not leave 
1 residue in man’s food derived from 
treated animals.” 


“If the law were amended to re- 
main applicable under such condi- 
tions, this would take care of some 
of the questions that you have 


raised,” Mr. Rankin stated. 

He said that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare was 
considering whether to submit a bill 


to Congress that would amend the 
law in this way. 
“Of course, the industry doesn’t 


have to wait,” he added. “It can draft 
its own bill if it wishes.” 


AHI Officers 
J. E. McCabe, director of the agri- 
cultural products department, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J., was elected 
president of the Animal Health In- 
stitute. He succeeds Dr. Guy A. Rails- 
back, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
Cai 
Other officers named at the meet- 
ing include C. D. Siverd, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, first vice 
president; George L. Varnes, Eli 
Lilly & Co, Indianapolis, second vice 
president, and John O. Gwin, Ar- 
mour Pharmaceuticals, Chicago, 
treasurer. D. L. Bruner was reap- 
pointed to the post of executive sec- 
retary of the association. 
Newly elected members of the 
board of directors are Vernon Dawe, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Chicago; Robert 


| 


F. Dee, Smith, Kline 
Philadelphia; Harold C 
mond Laboratories, In 


& French 
Hansen, Dia- 
Des Moines, 


Iowa; D. A. Peterson, Fort Dodge 
(Iowa) Laboratories Kenneth T 
White, Schering Corp., Madison, Wis 
ind Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus, Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Cal 

Dr. Railsback, immediate past 


becomes 
the board of 


president of the 
an ex-officio member of 
directors 


association 


a 


Sales Decline 
NORTH CHICAGO Abbott Labo- 


ratories sales for the first quarter of 


1961 declined 6.2% and earnings were 


lown 21.9% from the iparable pe- 
riod last year, it was announced by 
George R. Cain, president 

World-wide sales were $34,043,000 


off from the record high $36,284,00( 
in the 1960 first quarter. Earnings 
dropped to $3,523,000 f 1 $4.511.000 
last year. First quarter earnings were 
equivalent, after payment of prefer- 
red dividends, to 90¢ a common share 
this year, compared with $1.16 a 
share in the 1960 period 

Domestically lowe antibiotics 
prices and intensified npetition in 
the vitamin market were factors in 
the declines from the first quarter of 
1960, Mr. Cain said 





PLACEMENTS FOR SUPPLY 
FLOCKS UP 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
mary breeders totaled 3,685,000 
chicks during March, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. This 
was 38% more than in March, 1960, 
and 15% more than in March, 1959, 

The 38% increase in March follows 
percentage increases of 25 and 22% 
in January and February, respec- 
tively. 

Total March placements (domestic 
plus exports) were reported at 4,158,- 
000, compared to 2,946,000 a year 
earlier and 3,450,000 in March, 1959. 

The placement data include pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 


the number of pullet chicks expected 





from eggs sold during the preceding 
month. The conversion from eggs to 
expected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per 
case of hatching eggs sold. The pri- 
mary breeders included in this report 
account for a very large percentage 
of total supply of replacement pul- 
lets for broiler hatchery supply flocks. 
Sales of replacement pullets by these 
breeders provide an indication of the 
potential number of pullets available 
for addition to hatchery egg supply 
flocks several months before the pul- 
lets will actually move into the flocks. 
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aid. “The reports are preliminary, 
but in the predominant feed grain 
irea, they indicate that the sign-up 
should range from 60 to 80% of the 
farmers in such states. 

“In these areas, in addition, the 
large corn producers have been sign- 
ing up to put the maximum 40% of 
their acreage in the plan.” 

The Secretary predicted that the 
results of the program will be inter- 
preted by urban congressmen who 
supported the program as an indica- 
tion that farmers are willing to co- 
operate with one another in voluntary 
programs. 

Mr. Freeman noted that reports 
from southeastern and midwestern 
states anticipated signups of from 50- 
60% of all farmers in Illinois, from 
60-70% in Iowa, up to 75% in North 
Carolina, about 50% in Kentucky, up 
to 80% in South Dakota and up to 
90% in parts of Nebraska. 





PRICES 


Yontinued from page 1) 





to the great number of broilers on 
feed.” 

Broiler growers are hurting be- 
cause of higher feed ingredient prices 
ind declining broiler prices. The 
quote in the Southeast at week’s end 
vas about 13%%4¢ Ib., f.o.b. the farm. 

“It is rumored that the losses some 
ire having to take are causing them 
to take bankruptcy and many are 
predicting that broilers may get as 
low as 12¢ lb.,” the same spokesman 
commented. “Some commercial 
hatcheries are placing their eggs on 
the open market at reduced prices.” 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said live prices of broilers in 
major southern producing states had 
dipped half a cent during the week 
to mostly 13%¢. This marked the 
fourth consecutive week of declining 
values. 

In Delmarva, however, prices held 
relatively steady and averaged ap- 
proximately 14%¢. 

Egg Prices Up 

The week’s egg price developments 
weren't so dim, however. USDA said 
prices throughout the nation were 
46-2%6¢ doz. higher than a week ear- 
lier. Although offerings in the North- 
east were liberal, supplies were light- 
er from midwestern areas. 

In the Southeast and on the Pa- 
cific Coast supplies were ample. 

Terminal market prices of turkey 
hens and fryer-roasters remained 
mostly unchanged during the week 
ended April 27, but tom prices con- 
tinued in a downward trend—un- 
changed to 2%¢ lower, mainly on the 
heavier sizes. 


PURDUE 
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stances and a steroid compound to 
fattening steers. 

Alfalfa hay vs. alfalfa haylage 
vs. alfalfa silage, with and without 
supplement. 

Comparative value of mature and 
over-mature corn silage, alfalfa hay, 
two types of alfalfa haylage and al- 
falfa silage for growing calves. 

—Lysine, methionine and _ trace 
mineral additions to a high-urea sup- 
plement for fattening cattle. 

Summaries of the research reports 
follow: 

1. LEVELS OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
VITAMIN A FOR FATTENING 
BEEF STEERS—W. M. Beeson, T. 
W. Perry, M. T. Mohler and W. H. 
Smith—A basal ration of 8 parts 
ground ear corn to 1 part soybean oil 
meal plus minerals was self-fed to 
fattening cattle. Supplemental vita- 
min A palmitate was added at the 
following levels, per head daily, for 
the six lots of cattle: 0, 2,000, 4,000, 
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8,000, 16,000 or 32,000 U.S.P. units 


All levels of vitamin A fed in- 
creased average daily gain. Over a 
hot summer feeding period. control 
animals gained 1.52 Ib. per day, 


whereas those fed supplemental vita- 
min A gained from 1.57 to 1.83 Ib 
per day 

Increasing the level of supplemen- 
tal vitamin A _ increased average 
daily feed consumption proportionate- 
ly. This effect was most noticeable 
during the hottest summer weather 
Also, the cattle fed no vitamin A 
suffered more, physically, during the 
hot weather evidenced by pant- 
ing, as compared to the cattle re- 
ceiving supplemental vitamin A 

The amount of vitamin A stored in 
the livers was directly proportional 
to the level fed in the Those 
fed no supplemental vitamin A had 
a liver of 1.2 U.S.P. units 
per gram of liver while those fed the 
highest level of supplemental vitamin 
A had a liver of 52 US.P 
units per gram 

Under ‘the conditions of this trial 
the highest level of supplementai vi- 
tamin A (32,000 U.S.P. units per head 
daily) gave best growth response 

2. LEVELS OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
VITAMIN A WITH AND WITHOUT 
SUN-CURED ALFALFA MEAL FOR 
FATTENING STEER CALVES—W. 
M. Beeson, T. W. Perry, M. T. 
Mohler and W. H. Smith—This trial 
was a “follow-up” of the first vita- 
min A trial reported above. Once 
again, cattle fed a ration of 8 
parts ground to 1 part 
soybean oil meal, plus bone meal and 
salt. (This is not too different from 
the kind of ration fed in many feed- 


as 


ration 


storage 


storage 


were 


ear corn of 


lots, but it is one which will give 
typical vitamin A deficiency symp- 
toms.) In addition to the 8 ground 
ear corn : 1 soybean meal, half of the 
lots received 10% sun-cured alfalfa 
meal replacing 10% of ground corn 
cobs in the ration. Levels of 0, 10,000 


20.000. 40.000 and 50.000 U.S.P. units 
of supplemental vitamin A were fed 
with the two types of ration de- 


scribed. 
Steer calves fed the ration without 


sun-cured alfalfa showed a_ highly 
significant increase in daily gain 
(22%) from an intake of 20,000 
U.S.P. units of vitamin A per head, 
daily (2.31 lb. vs. 2.83 Ib per day, 
gain). Higher levels of supplemental 


vitamin A did not improve the per- 
formance of the steers over the 20,000 
U.S.P. unit intake. Feed efficiency 
was improved approximately 5% from 
vitamin A_ supplementation 

When steer calves were fed 10% of 
sun-cured alfalfa replacing 
10% of ground corn cobs in the ra- 
tion, vitamin A supplementation im- 
proved the daily gain, but the in- 
creases were small, ranging from 2 
to 10%. These data would indicate 
the steers were meeting a portion 
of their vitamin A requirements from 
the carotene supplied by the alfalfa 
meal 

Substituting 10% of sun-cured al- 
falfa pellets for 10% of corn cobs in- 
creased the daily gain 18% (2.31 Ib 
2.76 lb. per day) when no supple- 
mental vitamin A was fed 


3. THE COMPARATIVE VALUE 
OF PELLETED RATIONS CON- 
TAINING 20%, 40% OR 60% HAY 
FOR FATTENING BEEF STEERS 
—T. W. Perry, C. H. Nickel, Donald 
Webb and W. M. Beeson—Four lots 
of steers were used in an experiment 
designed to study the value of pellet- 
ing rations containing three different 
levels of hay. One lot of cattle was 
fed a typical ration of 8 parts rolled 
shelled corn to 1 part of Purdue Sup- 
plement A. In addition, an equivalent 
of 20% long hay was fed. The rations 


pellets, 


vs 


fed to the other three lots were 
ground, mixed and pelleted into one- 
fourth inch pellets, and contained 


either 20%, 40% or 60% of hay. 
Pelleting the 60% hay ration (60% 
hay, 40% corn and no Supplement A) 
resulted in gains of 2.16 Ib. per day 
as compared to 2.26 Ib. for those fed 
the high concentrate rate in the loose 
form. However, feed cost per pound 


of gain was 14% less (16.0 vs. 18.7¢) 
for steers fed 


the 60% hay pellet 





than for those fed the high concen- 
trate, unpelleted ration. Furthermore, 
carcass grades were slightly higher 
and the selling price was the same for 
the 60% hay-pelleted ration com- 
pared to the steers fed the high con- 
centrate, unpelleted ration. 

Much research has been conducted 
in the field of pelleting over the past 
five years. However, most attention 
has been given to either an all hay 
ration or a high concentrate ration. 
Pelleting a high concentrate ration 
results in poorer gains and pelleting 
an all hay ration results in more 
rapid—but very expensive—gains. Re- 
search reported here used an inter- 
mediate level of roughage (60% hay) 
and resulted in equally as rapid gains, 


equal carcasses, equal sale price of 


the cattle, but a 14% saving in cost 
per pound of gain. 


4. VARIOUS RATIOS OF CORN | 


AND CORN SILAGE IN THE FAT- 


TENING RATION OF BEEF 
CALVES —T. W. Perry, Donald | 


Webb, C. H. Nickel and W. M. Bee- | 
son— Four lots of fattening steers | 
were fed 2 lb. of Supplement A plus | 


various combinations of corn and 
corn silage. Lot 1 was fed 1.5 Ib. of 
ground shelled corn, in addition to the 
Supplement A, plus free choice corn 
silage. The other three lots were fed 
one third full feed, two-thirds full 
feed or a full feed of ground shelled 
corn plus Supplement A and free 
choice corn silage. 

Economical gains were made in all 
lots of calves fed 2.0 lb. Supplement 
A, various levels of corn and free 
choice corn silage and minerals (12.4¢ 
to 16.1¢ feed cost per pound gain). 

Most economical gain was made 
by the calves in Lot 1 fed 1.5 lb. corn 
in addition to Supplement A and corn 
silage (12.4¢), but these cattle did 
not gain as rapidly as those fed high- 
er levels of corn. Also, their gains 
appeared to be more growing gains 
and less finishing gains than the cat- 
tle fed from one third to a full feed 
of corn. Yearling cattle can be fat- 
tened out satisfactorily on a full feed 
of corn silage, 2.0 lb. Supplement A 
and 1.5 to 2.0 lb. shelled corn 
apparently do not have the digestive 
capacity to eat enough silage to reach 
a market finish on such a program 
and thus require additional grain. 

Calves in Lot 3 fed two-thirds full 
feed of corn actually gained most 


Calves | 


rapidly (2.46 lb. per day) of the lots | 
compared. Calves fed a full feed of | 
corn gained at practically the same | 


rate (2.40 lb. per day), but the feed 
cost per pound of gain was 10% high- 
er than those fed two thirds of a full 
feed (16.1¢ vs. 14.6¢ feed cost per 
pound of gain). 
These data would 
higher roughage ration can give just 


| 
indicate that a 


as rapid gains and considerably more | 


economical gains than a higher con- 
centrate ration. 

Final evaluation of 
cannot be made until the cattle are 
marketed and carcass grades are ob- 
tained from the different levels of 
corn 

5. COMPARATIVE VALUE OF 
DIETHYLSTILBESTROL, DIENES- 


the research | 


TROL DIACETATE AND SMILAGE- | 
NIN FOR FATTENING BEEF | 


STEERS—Martin Stob, T. W. Perry, 
M. T. Mohler and W. M. Beeson—The 
search for new growth stimulants for 


beef cattle continues. One of the more 
logical fields to investigate is the field 


of hormones and hormone-related ma- 
terials. It would be desirable to find 
a hormone-like substance which had 


the growth-stimulating effect of some | 


| 


of the sex hormones without the un- | 
desirable side effects of certain of | 


them. 

In this research, the effect of two 
levels of dienestrol diacetate (10 or 
15 mg. per day) or of two levels of 
a steroid compound obtained from 


certain tropical p1 ant s—Smilagenin | 


(10 or 20 mg. per day)—were com- 
pared with steers fed no hormone or 
those fed 10 mg. diethylstilbestrol 
(DES) per head, daily. 

Ten mg. of DES, daily, resulted in 
a smaller than usual response in fat- 
tening steer calves of 6% (2.42 vs. 
2.28 lb. per day); the feeding of di- 





enestrol diacetate at 10 mg. level re- 
sulted in practically no increase in 
gain, and at a level of 15 mg. per day 
an increase of 3% was obtained (2.28 
vs. 2.36 lb. per day). 

Neither level of Smilagenin was ef- 
fective in increasing the rate of gain. 

6. ALFALFA HAY VS. TWO 
TYPES OF ALFALFA HAYLAGE 
VS. ALFALFA SILAGE, FED WITH 
AND WITHOUT SUPPLEMENT IN 
A FATTENING RATION FOR 
STEER CALVES—T. W. Perry, D. D. 
Cope and W. M. Beeson—Four meth- 
ods of harvesting and storing a pre- 
dominantly alfalfa crop are compared 
from a nutritive value in a corn fat- 
tening ration for beef calves in which 
the dry matter equivalent of the four 
products is the same in each lot (6.1 
lb. per day). The four products test- 
ed are, hay (85% dry matter), Har- 
vestore haylage (56% dry matter), 
open silo haylage (65% dry matter) 
and direct-chopped silage (36% dry 
matter). 

The feeding of 2 lb. of Supplement 
A in addition to a full feed of corn 
and the respective roughage being 
tested resulted in an increase in daily 
gain of over a half pound per day 
(1.81 Ib. vs. 2.38 Ib. per day). This 
represents a 31% increase in gain 
Cattle fed supplemental protein re 
quired 12% less feed per pound of 
gain. However, feed costs per pound 
of gain were quite similar and slight- 
ly in favor of the cattle fed no sup- 
plement (15.0¢ vs. 15.3¢). Cattle fed 
no supplemental protein are at least 
one grade lower in finish as of April 
11, and it is doubtful if they will fin- 
ish to a desirable market grade (U.S 
Choice) without fortifying the ration 
with a well balanced supplement 

Chopped hay and Harvestore hay- 
lage have been comparable in nutri- 
tive value in supplying the roughage 
portion of corn fattening ration, 
either with or without supplemental 
protein. Rate of gain is quite similar 
(2.24 lb. vs. 2.26 lb. per day); simi- 
larly for feed efficiency (7.99 lb. vs. 
8.18 lb. feed per lb. gain) and for feed 
cost per lb. gain (14.1¢ vs. 14.5¢ per 
Ib. gain). 

Haylage stored in an open top con- 
crete silo was inferior to hay or Har- 
vestore haylage, when fed either with 
or without supplemental protein. Dif- 
ficulty was experienced in being able 
to feed the open-silo haylage rapidly 
enough to keep ahead of some spoil- 
age. These cattle would not consume 
the amount of corn per day that was 
the case for cattle fed hay or Har- 
vestore haylage. 

Without supplemental protein, si- 
lage that was direct-chopped and 
stored without a preservative was the 
poorest of the four methods of stor- 
ing the alfalfa crop. Corn consump- 
tion was lowest for this group and 
more difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the cattle ‘on feed.” How- 
ever, when 2 Ib. of Supplement A 
was fed the cattle grew well and ac- 








tually had the highest average daily | 


corn consumption (13.4 Ib.) of any 
lot. The greatest contrast of feeding 
no supplement or of feeding supple- 
ment was shown in the silage groups 
(1.32 Ib. vs. 2.38 Ib. per day gain). 


7. THE COMPARATIVE VALUE 
OF MATURE AND OVER-MATURE 


CORN SILAGE, ALFALFA HAY, | 
TWO TYPES OF ALFALFA HAY- | 


LAGE AND ALFALFA SILAGE 
FOR GROWING BEEF CALVES—T. 
W. Perry, M. T. Mohler and W. M. 
Beeson—Corn silage cut at the “ma- 
ture” stage when the kernels are 
dented and glazed, but before the 
stalk has changed in color from green 
to brown, appreciably, proved to be 
superior to corn silage cut at a later 
stage of maturity. During the first 
phase of the experiment, dry matter 
consumption of the two types of corn 
silage was similar (8.6 Ib. vs. 8.9 Ib.). 
However, during the second phase of 
the experiment, cattle on the mature 
silage consumed almost 3 lb. more of 
dry matter per day (11.9 Ib. vs. 9.1 
lb.) from their silage than was the 
case for the steers on the over-ma- 
ture silage. 

Feed costs per pound of gain for 
gains of from 2.04 to 2.68 lb. per day, 








the 


13.6¢ 
two types of corn silage. This is fur- 


ranged from 10.3¢ to on 
ther evidence of the versatility of 
corn silage in fitting into lowered 
cost patterns for beef production. 

The addition of 3 lb. of rolled 
shelled corn and 1 lb. of Supplement 
A to hay, haylage or alfalfa silage 
resulted in quite satisfactory growing 
gains of from 1.55 lb. to 1.84 lb. per 
day at feed of from 11.3¢ to 
16.2¢ per pound of gain. Apparently 
a small amount of supplemental pro- 
tein plus some energy was necessary 
to convert these four products into 
a balanced ration capable of support- 
ing good growth. 

Supplemented alfalfa silage and 
Harvestore haylage supported more 
rapid gains at lower feed costs than 
hay or than haylage stored in an open 
top concrete silo 

The haylage stored in the concrete 
silo lost more moisture during 
age and was lower in carotene con- 
tent (0.06 mg. vs. 2.2 mg. per Ib.) 
than the haylage ensiled in a Har- 
vestore. 


8. LYSINE, 


costs 


stor- 


METHIONINE ANA- 
LOG AND TRACE MINERAL AD- 
DITIONS TO A 64% PROTEIN- 
UREA SUPPLEMENT FOR FAT- 
TENING BEEF STEERS—W. M. 
Beeson, T. W. Perry, W. H. Gossett, 


M. T. Mohler and M. P. Plumlee— 
The research continues to try to un- 
lock the secrets of how to fortify 


a high-urea supplement and make it 
nutritionally equivalent to a supple- 
ment containing natural proteins for 
beef cattle. In previous research, it 
ippeared that the addition of a small 
amount of lysine (10 gm. per head 
daily) was a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, in the current re- 
search, the addition of the amino acid 
lysine to the 64% high-urea supple- 


ment (14.6% urea) at either the 5 
or 10 gm. level per steer daily did not 
improve average daily gain. Steers 
fed the 32% supplement (Purdue 
Supplement A) at 2.0 lb. per day 
gained significantly faster (2.72 vs 
2.32 lb. per day) than those fed 1.0 
Ib. of the 64% supplement 


An amino acid-related material 
methionine analog, fed at a level of 
5 gm. per day was without effect on 
the gain of steers fed the high urea 
supplement, but a level of 10 gm. per 


day significantly depressed growth 
rate. 

Trace mineral fortification was 
without effect on daily gain. This 
would indicate the rations fed were 
adequate in manganese, iron, cop- 


per, cobalt, iodine and zinc. 
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ers, dealers, extension 
breeders, hatcherymen, poultrymen, 
poultry publication editors, equip- 
ment manufacturers and others ques- 
tions about the FPI program 

Surveyed poultry publication edi- 
tors, breeders and extension poultry- 
men generally endorsed the FPI pro- 
gram as a sound management guide 
for poultrymen, Hess & Clark officials 
reported. 

Through interviews and a mail sur- 
vey, feed manufacturers and dealers 
in 11 states related their results with 
FPI as a promotion idea for selling 
layer feeds. Hess & Clark reported 
that of 1,100 dealers surveyed, 60% % 
of those answering reported increases 
in sales of nf-180 medicated feeds, 
and 55.7% reported direct farmer in- 
quiries from Hess & Clark advertis- 
ing. 

In a mail survey of farmers who 
have tried nf-180 medicated feed, 
88.2% reported that they were “well 
satisfied” and planned to continue its 
use, according to Hess & Clark. 

Mr. Eshelman said a sound-slide 
strip film is being prepared for dis- 
tribution in June, highlighting the 
survey’s findings. The film will be 
available for showings to feed manu- 
facturers, dealers and poultry service- 
men, and will outline the promotion 
and merchandising aids which will be 
available from Hess & Clark. 


poultrymen, 
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tight supply and all indications point 
to higher prices. 

Most of the major feed ingredient 
buyers continue to buy their ingredi- 
ents on an as-needed-basis in hopes 
of lower prices. Although citrus pro- 
cessors have reduced their prices on 
citrus pulp hoping to stimulate some 
demand, they were not very success- 


ful as the movement is about un- 
changed. 
Central States 
During the closing week of the 
month, volume of trade in commer- 


cial mixed feeds has been holding up 
quite well and just about everyone 
have been quite well satisfied with 
what has been moving. Not much in 
the way of overtime being put in 
but shipping directions have been 
holding up well with most plants 
having a couple of days backlog to 
keep things humming. 

Growing concern, however, is 
ing expressed on account of the al- 
most general upturn in constituent 
feeds. For the bulk of the past five 
or six weeks during which soybean 
oil meal has been on a rampage, the 
latter was leading everything else 
As a matter of fact, the other feeds 
have been actually lagging badly on 
bean meal. However, this week, it’s 
been a different story and about the 
only item on the list that failed to 
move higher was red dog. 

All of this is stirring up fears of 
running into consumer resistance on 
account of the inevitable price hoist 
on different mixed feed lines. Both 
linseed and cottonseed meals showed 
good healthy advances this week, in- 
dicating more of an inclination to 
follow the pattern set by bean meal 
With broilers held at around 13%¢ 
lb. and soybean meal at 4%¢ Ib., 
the feeding ratio leaves much to be 
desired from the standpoint of broil- 
er plant operations and there could 
well be some backing away on their 
part from such a relatively high 
priced feed. 


Ohio Valley 


Following a month of unseasonably 


be- 


cold weather, with temperatures 
ranging well below freezing almost 
every day, there was a sharp re- 


versal this week, when the mercury 
soared well above 80 to set new rec- 
ords. While hay and other meadow 
crops responded immediately, farm- 
ers have been able plant only 
minimum acreages of corn and other 
crops because of continuing heavy 
showers which have made field work 
impossible. As a result, planting is 
far behind schedule and _ several 
weeks of drier weather will be re- 
quired for completion of this year’s 
planting season. 

But every cloud is said to have a 
brighter side, and this spring it has 
been the excessive rainfall which has 
created record underground water 
table levels that are expected to 
greatly lessen the customary threats 
of drouths during the mid-summer 
months. 

The advent of warmer weather 
also has had a decidedly beneficial 
effect on sales of all types of manu- 
factured feeds, especially the chick 
starter and turkey feeds. While there 
have been no reports of overtime 
work in valley plants, many of them 
have found it necessary to recall con- 
siderable numbers of employes, with 
indications that this happy situation 
will continue through the spring sea- 
son at least. 


South Central 


Feed manufacturers have had a 
relatively satisfactory sales volume 
this week, but there are no reports 
of impressive increases in tonnage. 
Operations generally hold to a five 
day capacity basis, although several 
plants have needed minor amounts 
of overtime to keep pace with sales. 
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about the higher trend of feed price 
lists. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed movement was pretty well 
maintained this week with the vari- 
ous poultry feeds still showing the 
most action. 

There continued to be more addi- 
tional producer concern over declin- 
ing feed ratios. However, on the 
bright side was the fact that Port- 
land egg prices gained 1¢ doz. at the 
producer level during the week, with 
AA large eggs bringing 32-36%¢ 
and A large valued at nearby country 
points at 30-32¢. 

Frying chicken prices are still 
considered rather low at 16%-20%¢ 
Ib. when picked up at the ranch. 

Pacific Northwest sheep producers 
were cheered by the report from | 


against the rising price nd in these 
feeds. 

Poultry feeding still se¢ to be 
picking up, but cattle feeding is 
showing a downward trend as spring 
and grass ranges open up. Feed prices 
generally seem to be stronger and 


ms 


rising, but volume for this time of 
year is somewhat downward 

Asked why prices rising on 
some of the feed items, dealers re- 
port that in some cases supply is 


it govern- 
its effect 





short and demand strong, | 
ment activity also has had 





J . 
Southern California 

This was convention week in Cali- 
fornia and many of the feed dealers 
in the southern California area at- 
tended the San Francisco meetings, 
creating a lack of market informa- 
tion. 

Most 


of California received some 


parently is much better than the 13¢ 
lb. level being experienced in the 
Southeast. Thus larger shipments 
from these other geographical areas 
moving in this direction. 

Proteins including soybean meal, 
fish meal, cottonseed meal and meat 
scraps all remain very strong and 
have caused increased feed prices 
hroughout our territory. Milo and 
corn advanced 6-8¢ cwt. within the 
week to cause concern among poul- 
trymen and feed dealers. 

The dairy business continues steady 
with most dairymen satisfied with 
current returns. Each year the area 
experiences a surplus milk problem, 
but no complaints have been heard 
recently. 

Much of the Imperial Valley barley 
crop appears in excellent condition 
and harvesting should be underway 
early in May. 
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Vitamelk 
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VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers 
* layers 

* breeders 
* turkeys 

* dairy 

* beef 

* swine 
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Put more broiler 
in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 






There’s more broiler in a ton and more profit for 
the grower, when you fortify your starter and 
finisher feeds with Vitamelk Broiler. They are criti- 
cal rations that require this specialized fortification 
to meet today’s performance demands for growth 
rate and feed conversion. 

Vitamelk Broiler,developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
Research and Technical Service, is a convenient, 
easy-to-use comprehensive fortifier. Vitamelk 
Broiler is a Dawe’s quality-controlled premix of 
vitamins, antibiotics, unidentified factors and trace 
minerals at research-proved levels for high-effi- 
ciency broiler feed performance. 

When your Vitamelk-fortified broiler feeds are 
judged by cost-conscious growers, they'll be rated 
*‘tops” on the basis of growth rate, feed conversion 
and feed cost to produce a pound of meat. 

Talk broiler feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in broiler nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
{ 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 




















